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Just ready, New Edition, Revised by the 
Antbor. 

Architectural, Engineexlng, and 

Meebanlcal Drawing-Book (The lUus- 
trated). By R. S. Burn. With 300 En- 
gravings. Demy 8ro, cloth, price 2s. 

AutoWofirrapliy (The) of P. T. Bar- 

nnm, as Clerk, Merchant, Editor, and 
Showman; his Introduction to England of 
General Tom Thumb; his snccessfhl En- 
gagement with Jenny lind; with an 
uteresting Account of his various Enter- 

$ rises ; and his Rules for Business and 
taking a Fortune. Crown 8vo, illus- 
trated wrapper, Seventh Edition, price 

* ** Is there one among us who has not heard 
of the vrosperous and pTuhing, the in- 
genious, spittted, tmateshecU •go-ah»d» 
Yankee, Phineas Taylor Barnum? *Hot 
to know* Barnum, 'argues oneself un* 
known.**— Time*. 

Bertha and lily; or, the Happy 
Village. By Elizabeth Cakes Smith. 
Fcap. 8vo, 270 pp., with engraved title 
and frontispiece, fancy wrapper, boards, 
New Edition, price Is. 6d. 

*•* ** Berth* and Lily ** is an excellent 
story of Country Life ; it will be fcund to 

Soasess a deeper interest than that of a mere 
ctitioos nanathre, and to oontoin seme 
aigni&oant words on questions of vital import 
to mt growth of humanity. 

Book of the War. Bevised and Con- 
tinued to the Battle of Inkermann. By 
Percy B. St. John. From the Notes of 
a Naval OfBcer. With a Map of Sebas- 
topol. Crown 8vo, 128 pp., wrapper, 
prlee Is. 

** Hr. Percy R Si J^ohn may claim the 
merit of ha^iig told a stonr, which agitates 
all hearts, with Tjgour, clearness, and dxa> 
matio pomt**— AtAeiunmi. 

A Book of Books for Boys. 
Boyi and their Balers ; or, What we 
do at School. With eight engrarings 
by M^Connell. Crown 8vo, in a new 
Ornamental wrapper, price Is. 

** * Boys and their BuTers, or What we do 
at School,* takes us a step out of the class- 
room into the play-ground. . . The 
school sdeoted for desociption is Christ's 
Hospita], than which a field richer in asso^ 
eiatilon and reminisoenee could not eosily be 
flMmd."— AftencRcm. 



BoTS AKD Thsir RvLttts—continwd. 

" This interestiiig Uttle volume is devoted 
to a history ef Chnst^ Hospital, and liow it 
fares with the boys there. . The 

book will be acceptable to those who have a 
prospect of a presentation to the hospital, 
and to those who have no such oldest in 
view, it will itimish pleasant reading fat a 
QMura half hour."— Jf omini; JPogL 

Brieflen (The) Barrister; or, The 
Wheel of Life. By John Mills, Esq., Au- 
thor of "Life of a Racehorse," **Qld 
English Oentleman," &c. Fcap. 8vo, 
boards. Third Edition, price Is. 6d. 
** * The Briefless Barrister,* by John Mills 
author of * The Old EngUsh Gentleman ' is 
a tale of extraordinary interest and beauty." 

** The best of this popular and voluminour 
writer's production&"— J9^*« Weekhf Mu- 
sender. 

•* Many iMurts of this book equal Dickens's 
happiest xeiv/'—JSvening Paper. 

'^ John Mills is one of the meet elegant 
and accomplished writers of the di^"— 
ifuartef^ ROfiena. . 

Cross Purposes; or, The Way of the 

World. By Margaret Casson. Fcap. 

8vo, boards, price Is. 6d.; or cloth, gilt 

edges. 28. 6d. 

** The remarkable talent displayed in this 
novel will render the author deservedly 
popular. Maxgaret Casson is destined to 
rank among ti^e first writers of the day. 
The tale before us exhibits a surprising iDe- 
ouaintanoe ^th the deep worUngs of the 
human heaA; it shows us, indeed, that * the 
course of true love never md run smooth.* ** 

Just ready, New and Revised Editioa 
(fifteenth thousand). 

Dick J)iminy ; or, The Life and Ad- 
ventures of a Jockey. By Priam (J. c. 
Collins). Fcap. 8vo, illustrated -with 
fifteen spirited engravings, wrapper/' 
boards, price Is. 6d. 

** The Author of * The Life and Adren. 
tmrea of Ittck SHaanj, the Jockey,' deals lest 
laigelj with flotion than with reality. The 
scenes which he describes, and thecharao- 
t«n whidi he delineates, are not merely 
iBMinative, but are the every-day realitiei 
of the sportmg world.**— iS'imdair Tmist. 

Bomestio (The) Medical and Surgical 
Guide, for the Nursery, the Cottage, and 
the Bush. By Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S., 
with advice for the Fresei'vation of Healtb 
at Sea. Crown 8vo, in wrapper. ThirO. 
Edition, price Is. 

*«* A thoroughly good and useful book, 
od one which no family should be without. 
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In the- preea^ neavSy ready, Now and Re-- 
Yiaad Edition. 

DrawIng^ Book Cn» lUnstratea) : 

comprising a complete Introduction to 
DsaidBgaQd'Penip^Ye; withXnstmq- 
tions for Etching on Copper or ^'teel, 
&c. 8te. By Robert Scott Barn. Illus- 
trated wiUi above 800 Subjects for Study 
in erery brancU of Art> demy Syct, olotta, 
price 2s. 

»«* Tliifl. exbMNMlaf M»«Iia aiid,TUffiil 
•• Drawina Book** has been thoroughly re- 
Yiaed .by th0 Author* and many new iau8-> 
traiioiui are added, thus rendering the xaiaD 
zoiTiov the iiKtft perfect Handbook of 
Pxaving for Sohoola and.Studenta. 

** Here is a work which has ions baoi a 
desidsratuKa with theEnslish people, It is 

» eoaapletas* thiM of tb«<kiiid which ha« 



m» ewtpletas* thiiurs , ___ 

Over appeared.*— !ra«*« Magatw, 

** This is a very cspital Instraetion Book, 
embodyinic a complete cotu-ee of liessons in 
Drawing, n-om the first elements of Oatline 
Sketching up to the most elaborate rotes of 
the Art' — i>'mto{ MtO'curU' 

fiMond fiditioB* 

BtiqvAtte for LadiM aiid GentlenAn, 

a Guide to the Costoms andObserTanoes 
of Society. By a Parisian. Feap. 8to, 
elofli, gilt edg^r Beeond Edition, price 
la. 

Famous Foraoas and Aunomi Haoea. 

By N. P. Willit. Autlior of ^ Fun Jot. 
tings/* <' Penoilliogs by the Way,*'&e. 
Fcap. 870, illiiitratQd;titlQ and &«Dti6. 
piec^ fancy vrappefy boacsb!* Socood 
Sditlonipric«l8.6d. 

'* 7ho p^iMilarity of his book, ao he boosts. 
haa boon proved. Ths suUio hem^ aawcll 

!iMiA)BMik^,iiko,bia-i>ortnttto, chteflyof 
nown persons in England^ they are beeome 
toofMCkUiar to need de8oriptum."-^jffeofioiin8t. 
**Ver7 elever, very piohuaaqaor vcxy 

•nSohaTein thiopuUieaiion, for eighteen* 
peaoe, 9»okiBely-printedpagc»«f Mr.^Uis's 
trvkhful andopswUsg obsesvationaen,' men 
and thinga' We heartily reoonneiid the 
book-to ibo Botioe • of sneh of one fHsads as 
hsKo.humn to thiakrfQf layimiiin-ai|ls«k of 
readta».ror_the leagtheouig oromaii of 

Taahioa and Famine. By Mrs. Ann 
8. Bto^OMw FMp. 6vi§, anlteniitoA 
wrapiitiu fiflcoad EdlHoi), price I s. 64. ; 
OTidloth, 2t; estnelotbigiltk price 2B.fid. 

•«* This is another of those. Amoflann 
wevka-ot^fietioa whi«^ aca al» proisnt ex* 
oitiof jmoh latoxwt iii.ttd» eountiTt 

Fam Laavea from Fansy'a BDrt* 
Mfo. Flrat and SQCond Seizes cpm. 
plet^ iQfilitdte "Shadowa and . Snn- 
beans;' reap. Sve, 320pp., oniameBtal 
boarda. Fifth EOltfon, price Is; 6*d.s or 
Ptret and SBcond Serios, awavaa^y, 
boards, price Is. each. 
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By John Lang^ Esq., Author^ of « Tec 
Cleverly Half," "Too Jlnch Ayk&« te. 
Crown 8vo, 128 pp., wrapper.* FQorli 
Edition, price 1% 

,oV* Emily Orford/flrstappoawdin Fnuar't 
unonnxu^ and attraeted considerable atten< 

,^»int 'sj'tfsiis at'&asi 

into Ereoeh and Oeonsa^ ^^ •«»*•»«» 
New Work by Mr. FttllOm. 
Fnllom»s (S. VT.) Daughter of Hig^t ; 
or, A Poor GIri's Fortunes. Fcap. 8vo, 

boards, price ]«. 6d. ; bMt editipa; dotli 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

aahnf tale^"— JbAa JStiO. 

Tho ohaaaes and trauations are xms 
eiejer, and exhibit an »!r MiM)ttt< >"i^^iVf ann 
and mastery of the wH^ttAP-SaMmsi/Mr, 

Gams from EngSxah and Anerioaa 

Poets ; being Selectioiia tram the best 
Anthora of both countries^ with an< In- 
troductory Essay. Royal l«mo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. ; or morocco, elegant.. gilt 
edges, lOs, 6d. 

" * Gems from EHidish . aad At»y»fc nfff 
' Poets ' is ft weU'mada sekotioB ftapm the best 
wntera-mado for tha most pttO by the eom- 
puor, oad.nat copied f nan oUior compile, 
tiong. It IS tasteftilly done ; and is what is 
«uled a 'companion' to allloTera of poetry. 
The selections are chosen from the elder and 
later masters of sona^ in abpost cooal pro* 
portions; and we hare been etmok, in the 
ponisaL at the lEiadred niria hnaking from 
^e Muse at these two distant periods. 
aioreoTor, the reader has every reason to 
depend upon a taste so pore and delicate as 
^Aof the compiler.'^— ZfondoH ^hsaWsi^ 

Geometry (The lUnafcratedFnotioal). 

Edited by Robert Scott Bum, Editor of 
the "lUugtratod Drawing Book." Demy 
8yo, cloth. Kew Edition, price 28. 

•* Bolted to theywjthtW mind, and ealoiH 
lated to asrist Instrtietonb flUed as it is with 
roaUy gwd Diagrams aad Dxavings eluci- 
datoiy of tho text."— 0lo6«. 

Homer^a Iliad. Translated into E^ 

fllBb Verse by Alezandap Pope. A Ne%- 
Idition, with Notes, maatcationt, and 
Introdaotion, by the Rev. Theodore 
Aloia Backley, Itt.A. Gmwa -Sva, two 
Tolsi.. doth gilt, prica Ts. 



»* TMsedition of Homn^IHad eontains 
tho eiassioal- compoaitioDa of FhHDnan, 
beautifaUy drawn by J. I>. Scottt and 
engraTcd In the most careful manner-by J. 
Xj. wUliains. 

*•* UniTorsally acknowledged to be by 
flur the beet and oheopeai illustrated edition 
of Homor^ Iliad. It ia adsBinl^ adopted 
teaohoolpriaBa. 

Rtaiox'a Odyasex. "With- Flaxman'e 
IHnstratlona, &c., edited by the Rot. 
Theodore Alofa Bnckl^, Crown 8ro, 
cloth gilt, price 38. 6d. 
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H^yle^t Caxd Gamei made Familiar. 
By Elbrah Trebor. Royal 32mo, cloth, 
gilt. New Edition, price Is. 

*,*No better book of referenoe can be 
used. The roles and practice of the several 
games are given with great deameas. 

Job Uiller'B Jest Book; or, Quips, 

Cranks, Jokes, and Sqnibs, of Every 
Clime and Every Time. Fcap. 8vo, 160 
pp., boards, fancy wrapper. New Edi- 
tion, price Is. 

•* This is an appallingly fanny book."— 
lAader. 

•«• The best eoUection of jokes ever made. 

Eeetsea; or, The Enchanted Book. 
By Percy B. St. John, Author of the 
" Trapper's Bride," "Book of the War," 
&c. &c. Crown 8vo, \yrappcr In two 
colours, price Is. 

"Mr. Percy B. St. John writes like one 
who knows lus personages and his soeneiy ; 
works up an escape or a moment of suspense 
with a forcible hand; and manages his 
dialogue well, without cloying the reader 
by the superabundant tropes and figures io 
which the generality of those laying hands 
on the Indians are liable**— ^fAmontm. ,, , 

'* He has caught the spirit of the Wilds, 
and almost rivals Cooper in his delineation 
of a people which will soon exist only in the 
pages ox history and romance. He writes 
with easy grace, and the confidence of one 
conscious of his mastery of the subject. — 
CrUie. 

Laughs I Have Put a Fen To: Fun 

Jottings. By N. Parker Willis, Author 
of " Famous Persons," "Pencillinps by 
the Way," &c. &c. Fourth Edition, 
price Is. 

** More aocuratively and pictorially descrip;> 
tive of scenes and incidents in a light off* 
iuttd way than perhaps any other writer 
since Washington Irving."— ^tAeaonim. 

A Book of Books for Girls. 

Letters Left at the Faatry-Cook's. 
By Horace Hayhew. Eight spirited En- 
gravings by "Phiz." Crown 8vo, in 
ornamental wrapper. Tenth Edition, 
price Is. 

" The idea wrought out in the intercepted 
letters is a very aood one, and is managed 
with all Mr. Maynew's usual cleverness and 
ingenuity. . . . The lighter and less severe 
s^le of this little volume will probably ideaie 
many to whom Thackera}''8 capital pietan 
of a boy*» boarding-school in ' Dr. Biroh and 
his Pupils' might seem dull and oold.*'— 
Edwburgh S^Avman. 
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Life of a Bace-Horse. By John MUis, 
Esq. New and Revised Edition, with 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo, uniform with 
Nimrod's "Chase, Turf, and Koad." 
Embellished wrapper. Fourth Edition, 
price Is. 

*•* The inereasing demand for this dever 
bode is the best euloginm on its merit 



' Lamplighter (The): A Tale of Little 

Oertrude. By Miss Gumming. New and 
Complete Edition. Post 8yo, boards^ 
price Is. 6d. ; or cloth, 2s. 

Lives of the Cardinals Biehelien and 

Mazarin. With Illnstrations. Crown 
8yo, ornamental wrapper, price Is. 

*•* The eztiaotdinazy oiroumstanoes at- 
tending the lives of these two eztoaordinary 
men, vnll rivet the attention, whilst tiwy 
instruct tiie mind, of the reader. 

Lobster Salad. By Percy B. St. John. 
Illustrated by C. A. Doyle and W. Kelly. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated wrapper. Second 
Edition, price Is. 

** A pleasant m&mngt of light reading, con- 
sisting of a tale of Christmas in the back- 
woods, some shortn stories, and, by way of 
adding varieW to the ingredients of the 
bowl, a legend or two in jingling rhyme."— 
BritM Jurati'if. 

Lost Heiress (The). By Mrs. South- 
worth, Author of "The Mother-in- 
Law,** " The Curse of Clifton," &c. &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, boards, embellished wrapper. 
Second Edition, price Is. 6d. ; Library 
Edition, superior paper, extra cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

*«*This volume bids fidr to surpass all 
the other produotions of this talented lady. 

Lovers FroYOCatioas. Being Extracts, 
taken in the most unmanly and unman- 
nerly manner, from the Diary of Miss 

Polly C . By Cuthbert Bede, Author 

of "Verdant Green," &c. &c. Crown 
8to, with numerous lUnstrations by the 
Author, and wrapper in colours, Tenth 
Thousand, price Is. « 

. •«* The author of *' Yerdant Oreen " has 
fully preserved his reputation in this capital 
Story of * Love's Provocations.* The tale is 
oonBnnous,nota seriesof skstohes,and most 

amarinsly shows how Polly C endured 

Iiove'sProvoeatiflna" 

** A humorous pieoe of autobiography, in 
which a lady makes certain paxtioularly in- 
teresting zcvdatioaa It will afford a good 
hour's amusement by the fireside."— Aetos of 
theWMi. 



Koney: How to Get, How to Keep, 
and How to Use it; a Guide to Fortune. 
Crown 8to, in ornamental wr^»per, 
price Is. 

*«* This edition of Mr. Frsedl«r*s Essay 
on * Money ' has been most careftdly revised 
and edited by one of our best financial autho- 
ctttes. 

** This is an exeellent little book, and de< 

serves to obtain a wide dreulation. 

' Honesty is the best poli^,' is the great 
and gnidinc principle reeognised by our 
author i ana masters and WHkmen ox every 
class mayread this book with pleasure and 
lorafit**— ilbsrdsen HtrM. 
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D' 7« mind me, ft sailw ahonld be evoy inch 

All as one as a piece of the ship. 

And with her brave the vocld without olTiiog to flinch. 

From the momeot ihe andiorli a-trip. 

PrBDiir. 
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BEN BRACE, 



THE LAST OF NELSON'S AGAMEMNONS. 



CHAPTER L 



A ntUor*! life *» the life for me. 
He takes hit dutj merrily ; 
If wind* can whutle lie can sing, 
sail fiuthftd to hia friend and king. 

DiBDnr. 



I WAS bom at Cawsand Bay, July 5th, 1758. My father 
was a fisherman ; and a pair better suited to each other, 
than he and his wife, never was known. Father was short, 
stout, and saucy : mother was all milk and modesty. It 
was many a year before she mustered up courage enough 
to crimp a skate ; and she never boiled a lobster in her 
life without dropping a tear when the poor creature cried 
like a child : — and well it might cry ; it 's no joke to be 
shoved into a boiling bath, and to be changed from a sea 
monster into a soldier. She was all tenderness, dear soul ! 
and if she had been more of a woman and less of a mother, 
I should nbw have been a follower of my father's trade, 
and have netted a nice property. 

I deserted ; and this is how it happened. Because I 
was a curly-pated boy and reckoned as much like my mo- 
ther as one rope-yam is to another, she never would allow 
me to go out with my father ; although I would stand by 
the hour gazing on the sea as it rolled into Plymouth 
Sound, and the higher it rolled, the louder it blew, the 
more murky the day looked, the.more I sighed to face the 
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Z BEN BRAOE. 

dangers, and the more earnestly begged my father to take 
me with him. My father was rather under that most 
enviable of control; a wife's goTemment^ and that was one 
reason why I was a discharged petitioner ; but the strong- 
est reason which operated on his mind, was the unusual 
roughness of the winter^ and the consequent increased 
danger of the iisherman. 

'' No, no, boy," he would say, making his voice as 
tender as his rough life would permit, — ^' no, no ; when 
you get a piece more spliced on to your brace, then you 
may try ; — next summer, lad, you shall come with me. 
There, that's a good boy, don't cry, but run home to 
mother, and make yourself useful. Next year, Ben, and 
vou '11 be a man." 

Next year never came, at least for me to claim the pro- 
mise ; for one night I left Cawsand, my father, mother, 
and sister — (she was a little beauty just toddling about, 
and just wise enough to know a Newfoundland dog from 
her curly-pated brother) — and got a ferry across from 
£dgecombe to Mutton Cove, and what by the kindness of 
a waggoner and the use of my own l^gs, 1 managed to 
get to Portsmouth. Here I was received on board the 
Raisonnabl^, about a fortnight before my future officer. 
Nelson, had joined the ship. I am now, as may be seen, 
a Greenwich pensioner; I wear my cocked-hat ath wart- 
ships, like Napoleon ; am the jolliest dog in the establish- 
ment, and the last surviving seaman of the old Agamem. 
nons. I had all the shot-holes on the right side, which 
consequently gives me a slight heel to port ; and when my 
larboard bow " look-out " gets a little dim with draining a 
glass or two to the memory of him who will be remem- 
bered whilst the country exists, why I not unfrequently 
make a wrong cast; but being known as the last of the 
Agamemnons, every waterman in the place has in turns 
been my guide and supporter. Is it odd, then, that my 
reputation should increase with my years, and as time bes* 
comes daily more distant from October, 1805, that the 
young and the ambitious should become eager to hear of 
the exploits of our greatest naval hero from the mouth of 
one who participated in almost every action, and was an 
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eye-witness of the moments of his retirement, — who was 
his coxswain when afloat, and his serrant when on shore ? 
I am that mati ! I am Ben Brade, Nelson's coruwain and 
his valet I was by him wiien he was a forctop num, 
and I held his head When he was wounded at the Nile. 

I had a Triess-mate, who is keeping his dead reckoning 
now, — he has been stowed away by the Qnarter-master 
of the Graves : he and all the rest of them look like ham- 
mocks in a netting. Tom Toprail and I have seen many 
a strange sight. He had been bnmt oat of one ship, and 
blown out of anoiiier. One night, when we were sitting 
under the lee of the weather bulwark on the forecastle, I 
said to him, '^ Tom, let the oM Agamemnon roll about in 
this Gulf of Lyons, as tliey call it, until she rolls the sea 
smooth ; here we are, safe and snug : and now tell me 
about that fire and your brother, which some one said was 
the reason you never lit a pipe if a rope-yarn was near. 
Come, share this glass with me, and begin." 

" This is ail about it," he replied, '^ and no man knows 
it better ; it is not half a century that can daub out the 
lines of my memory, and I remember it just as well as if 
is happened yesterday." 

*' No doubt you do, Tom," said I ; ^' I remember longer 
ago than that. But blaze away, my boy." 

*' Well, then," continued Tom, *' since you can't stopper 
your impatience, I suppose 1 must go smack at it. It was 
in the year 1 779 that I belonged to the Glasgow, of twenty 
guns, when she was stationed in the West Indies. 1 was 
then seventeen years oldj and though I say it myself, who 
perhaps ought not to say it, yet I was as good a looking 
fellow as ever weathered the Palisades* at Jamaica, or 
sucked a monkey t at Barbadoes. My brother BiU was on 
board with me ; he was a year younger than myself— but 
sudi a fellow ! Lord love you, his heart was ail for me ; 
he was a brother and a friend : — I could s^n you such a 
yam about him ! Well^ brother Bill was stationed in the 
fore-top^ and so was I; he was in the starboard- watch, 

* The FaliMdes is theburying-ground of Fort Royal, 
f Drinking ruin out of a cocoa-nut, the milk being drawn off luid the spirit 
^abstituted. 
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I in the larboard ; we were both light hands^ and therefore 
regular cloud-brushers^ always the highest up, always at 
the light sails aloft. We had been cruising off St. Do- 
mingo, when^ finding that we had no luck there^ we steered 
away for Jamaica, and came to an anchor in Montego Bay." 

'' Stopper over all for a moment," said I : ^' did n't you 
find the Badger there ? " 

** Ay, surely." 

'' I know all about it/' 1 said, as I twisted the end 
of the main-top gallant brace round my wrist to save me 
from a lurch. *' Why, Nelson commanded the Badger, 
and I was in the jolly-boat when " 

** Avaust there, Ben ! " said Tom ; *' it will all come 
out now. Well, we came into Montego Bay, as I said 
before ; and there we found the Badger at anchor. We 
shortened sail, man-of-war fashion, altogether, for the cat 
had taught some of us to skip. Bill and I were on the 
foretop-gallant yard furling the sail, when the first lieu- 
tenant called out to one of the midshipmen, to run below 
and see what smoke that was coming up the after-hatch- 
way. Well, I had done my duty aloft, and had come 
down on the forecastle, when there was the devil's own 
rumpus about beating to quarters, calling the firemen 
with their buckets ; and before we had time to say Jack 
Robinson, the flames followed the smoke, and the ship was 
on fire. The purser's steward had done the thing.. It 
came up the main hatchway in one line of light, flying up 
aloft, catching every rope, and in a moment the whole ship 
from hull to trucks was in a blaze. There was thp devil 
to pay, and, for once^ plenty of pitch hot, as you may sup- 
pose. The men abaft, frightened by the sudden blaze, 
endeavoured to lower the quarter-boats ; but, before they 
could do this, the deck became so hot that they took the 
shortest way of leaving the ship, by jumping overboard. I 
was all ' no how;' I did not know what to do. The panic 
had spread forward, and those who preferred a dry berth to 
a swim crowded on the forecastle, and got ready to lower 
themselves into the boats of the Badger, which put off im- 
mediately the accident was perceived. Nelson himself 
was in one, as cool as if we had no sun or fire to warm 
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him : he picked up those who had thrown themselves oTer- 
board." 

'^ I see it all now !" said I ; '^ I remember it as well as 
yesterday's grub : bear a hand and come to the clincli, 
Tom. We picked up the floaters^ and the sharks got no 
dinner. Go on^ Tom : why^ yon 're as long as a seventy, 
four in stays." 

*' W€IXf' continued Tom^ '< it was tove hi poo, as the 
Crapauds say^ and each ma^ endeavoared to save some of 
his traps as weU as himself. I made a dive below in hopes 
of getting near the mess-chest; but the smoke was so 
thick, that I came up crying as if the cooper had knocked 
off my eyelids. I was just in time to avoid being roasted ; 
for now the fire had rushed for'ard^ and the flames run up 
both sides of the fore-rigging, and there was a genend 
jump overboard; it was like so many rockets going up 
together^ and the whole for'ard was in a blaze, whilst the 
melted pitch came dropping down like a shower of boiling 
rain. I had got upon the starboard cat-head^ making 
ready to part company with the ship^ when I heard a 
scream aloft, and I saw my brother on the topmost cross- 
trees^ standing against the mast, and clinging close to it 
to avoid the fire ; — he had lost his mind, and I was 
80 frightened I could not assist him. Several in the 
boats " 

'' I was one/' I intermpted^ ^* who called out to him not 
to mind a singe^ but come down by the topmast-stay." 

'' And so did l,** continued Tom. '' I saw the poor 
boy^ my own brother^ his mother's favourite, clinging like 
a cat to the masts to avoid the flames. I made a rush at 
the fore-rigging, but the boiling pitch prevented my run- 
ning up ; every moment made it worse ; nothing could save 
him, unless God's mercy should prompt him to run out to 
the top-gallant yard-arm and jump overboard. 'Here, 
here I ' said I^ spreading out my arms^ — 'here^ Bill, jump 
down and 1 *11 catch you^ — - scud out to the yard-arm and 
jump over-board.' The fire had already caught his clothes; 
he had no jacket on — I see him now," said my old friend^ 
-*- '' I see him, with his long hair blown about by the 
faieeze^ his face pale vnth fear, the fire just burning hia 

B 3 
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trowsersy — I see him now endeavouring with his hands to 
stop the mounting of the flames ; atid^ oh, God ! I see 
him at this moment winding up his courage to the last 
pitch, looking down upon me ; and* as I live here, I saw 
a tear fall from his eye. I could not speak, I could not 
move ; I did not feel the hot hoiling tar which showered 
down upon me ; I did not feel the heat which was almost 
melting me. I stood with my arms es^tended to catch 
him. * Jump, Bill,' said f ; ^ the water is soft enough^ 
never mind the height ; you will be up again before the 
sharks know you are down.' And be did jump — ay^ he 
jumped, by heavens ! like a man — be was down in a 
second. I tried to catch htm^ my hands stretched to their 
utmost : -— I grazed his trowsers, and saw his brains shat- 
tered to atoms against the shank of the best bower-anchor. 
He fell overboard, and I was after him before he touchy 
the water : he went to the bottom like a stone, and I was 
taken up by one of the boats^ swimmjng in the water 
coloured by my brother's blood." 

Here Tom stopped. The rough storms of life had not 
turned the natural current of afieclion ; and as 1, with the 
sleeve of my coat^ endeavoured to make objects more djus* 
tinct^ the whistle of the wind, as it howled through the 
rigging aa the old ship surged to windward, was the only 
noise that broke the dead silence. '^ Starboard cat-head!" 
said the look-out man^ as it struck five bells of the middle 
watch, and Tom jumped up to keep a sha^ look-out to 
windward. 

'^ Stop," said I, *' for a moment : it 's no yae now, 
Tom, a-thinking of that which happened years ago , Bill is 
in heaven long before this. But only to think that you 
should have been a messmate of mine in this good old ship 
80 long, and I never know that you were the man jcmt 
sinking in that blood, when I managed to hook you on, 
and haul you into the joUy-boat. Ay, you would all have 
been blown to a thousand smithereens, if it had not been 
for Nelson; who, at the commencement, made some of 
your hands ^ throw the powder overboard, and point the 
guns upward.'* I remember it all: come, Tom, cheer 
up, and take a little of this stuff/' 

• Southey. 
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'. " Give us your hand fixti," said Tora^ " and let me look 
at the man who saved my life. I always liked you ; and 
when you shall he mowed down hy death, as the parson 
says^ 1 '11 drop a tear ovec the gxave of Brai;e of the 
Agamenmon." 

'^ Much ohliged to you^ Tom, with all my heart," I re 
plied; ^'hut I hope I may have to da as much for you. 
There is many a day for eaeh of us to see before we start 
our anchors for Gravesend ; and so, my best wishes for your 
eyesight, Tom, and a good relief nirhen your tkne is up* — 
Die ! " said 1 to myself; '' bat I 'm blessed if I do just 
yet, if I can help it ; and. as for life, I ^ould like it to be 
as long as the old Uack fdlow*8 at Jamaica, who drew his 
pension firom hi8.mafiter*s will more than one hundred years, 
and was called Old Glory at fifty when his master died." 

It is not every man who has luck in this life, or I should 
be first lord of the Admiralty. But I have no reason to 
complain; for when I left my home and gpt to Ports- 
mouth, resolved to sail upon the sc^ I shipped on board 
the Raisonnable, Captain Sucklings on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1770, being: thai twelve years and two mopths o]4; 
and from that day to this I never cegpett^ being a fore» 
mast man, or was ever ashamed of my calling. Young 
Nelson was in this ship : it was his first trip, and it was 
not a long one -~ we never started onr anchors : the squa- 
dron of which the BaisonnaUe f<Hrmed a part had, in conse- 
quence of some disputes between JBog^d a^d Sp#in ^bput 
the Falkland Islands, been fitted out,— but, as the proverb 
*^ One sword drawn keeps the other in the scabbard " was 
verified, the hostile preparations led to n^opiatioiAs, and the 
question was settled without fighting. The BaisonnaJ^le 
was with the other diips paid off; aiid J, who had some- 
how taken a fancy to the sickly boy — as the greatest naval 
hero in the world was OQ.ce called — jotoied him in rather a 
wild freak, entered cm hoard a mercbftntnxan, and, in the 
capaci^ of fore-mast lads, we made a voyage to the West 
Indies. We returned together, both the better as sailors 
for the hard work and the knowledge we had gaine^. A 
week in the lore.top will teach a willing scholar more sea- 
manship in regard to splidng, knotting, reefing, and furling, 

n 4. 
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than could be obtained by one year's conyeraation or obsery- 
ation from the quarter-deck: and I haye heard Nelson 
say — and he knew the fore-tack from the captain's scraper 
— '* Aft, the more honour ; forward, the better man." 

It was on board this merchant-ship that I became at- 
tached to him. He was a thin spare boy when he re- 
turned, for the climate tiad taken the colour out of his face, 
and the situation did not please him. He was soon sick of 
merchant sailing, and so was I, for I had a spice of the 
deyil in my composition; and when he said to me, ''Let's 
leaye this sugar-ship, and try the Nayy again," I did not 
refuse, I promise you. He was receiyed as a midshipman on 
board the Triumph, and I entered as ship's boy : and there 
was I once more in the King's seryice, alongside of the lad 
I had made my friend; and although he was only a few 
months older than me, yet he was the officer and I the man. 

This was in the year 1772* It did not suit us to re- 
main doing nothing but looking out of the port-holes. 
Nelson was no idler, and I was all for the open waters. We 
neyer were king's hard bargains, — fellows with short hair 
anH long teeth, who stick in a guard-ship, and wonder they 
don't make prize-money ; not a bit of it : the Triumph 
was too still for us ; and no sooner did he hear that two 
ships were fitting out for a yoyage of discoyery towards the 
North Pole, than he yolunteered for a frost-bite, and was 
receiyed on board the Carcass bomb-yessel, commanded by 
Captain Lutwidge, who was to sail in company with the 
Racehorse, under the orders of Captain the Honourable 
John Phipps, eldest son of Lord Mulgraye, and senior 
officer of die two ships. 

There was the deyil to pay about me, for no boys were 
allowed to enter for that sendee ; Nelson himself was rated 
33 coxswain, in order to blind the clerk of the check ; and 
as I was only fourteen years of age, it required my being 
taken as captain's senrant, or I might haye been fishing 
out of die fore-chains of die Triumph, whilst my master 
was blowing the snow from ofi^ his nose in latitude 79° 
56' 39'', and longitude 9*^ 43' 30" east, where we were on 
the 6th of July, haying sailed from the Nore on the 4th of 
June. We had all kinds of contriyances on board ; and 
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the Firfit Lord of the Admiralty^ Lord Sandwich^ came on 
board himself to see that we were well provided with e?ery 
thing. I think I see him now^ as he stood by the galley, 
watching the salt water turned into fresh by one Dr. Ir- 
ving^ who went out with va, and who managed^ by shipping 
a tube to the ship's coppers^ and dabbing it with a wet 
swab as the vapour passed^ to get from thirty*four to forty 
gallons of fresh water every day out of the salt sea, 

I remember^ when I told this to Tom, that be exclaimed 
^^ Go it^ my lad ! I have seen islands jump up in a moment 
and go down the next^ and know something of the Red 
Sea and flying fishes. Blow me, if ever I heard the like 
of that — getting fresh water out of a salt-water swab ! " 

" How should you, Tom," said |, •' when you have 
never been to the Nordi Pole ? " 

" No, that *s true," replied Topi ; " but / have been 
round Cape Horn" • 

Well, on the 30th July we were in lat. 80^ 1S\ and long. 
1 8° 48^ east, among the islands and in the ice, with no ap- 
pearance of an opening for the ships : there we were stuck 
fast, with nothing to do but go into the ice-fields and fill the 
casks with water. I did not believe one word of fields of 
ice until I saw them, for I was then as green as I thought 
they ought to have been. 

The next day, we were regularly jammed up within two 
lengths of each other, separated by the ice, which was no 
longer smooth like fields, but forced higher than the main- 
yard, risirg up in all manner of odd shapes, and seeming 
very much inclined to crush us between two mountains. 
We then set to work to saw through pieces of ice twelve 
feet thick, in order to get the ships to the westward. This 
was cold work ; and although we laboured hard, we never 
moved them more than three hundred yards, and we drifted, 
ice and all, just as much to the eastward. 

The season was now far advanced ; and Ndson, young 
as he was, was placed in command of a boat, and I pulled 
the bow-oar of it. We went to look for a passage to the 
westward, and got into an action, the like of which was 

• The raider it perhapi not aware that this last ezpres^oa is usediltijfeaiiMo 
who have the pri?Ueg# of teUiiig wmOenM storiee. — Edit. 
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oever seen or heard. Whilst we were in a snaall pool of 
water^ some officers in a boat belonging to the Racehorse 
wounded a walrus. Well^ wba^ does the animal do^ but 
dives down and brings up a whole regiment of them> and 
they all began to attack the baot. One of the walruses 
twisted Bfx oar out of one of the men's hands^ and they then 
made a rush to upset the boat. At this moment we came 
up, and the animals^ finding the reinforcement likely to 
overpower them, made a retreat by diving under the ice. 

Ay^ it makes me freeze when I think of it^ how nearly 
w were losing young Nelson by his being eaten by ^ bear. 
It was a wedc after the walrus affair^ when^ during the 
night; Nelson called me^ apd said be was going after a 
bear; so we armed ourselves with ship's muskets, and 
away we went. It became very foggy, we were out of sight 
of the ship, and shortly afterwards could not see one an- 
other : I stopped to load my musket, and when it was done 
I couljd not see my companion. About four in the morn- 
ing, the weather cleared, and I saw Nelson close aboard of 
a large be/u:. They twigged us from the ship, and up 
went a flag. I told him of it : he did not care a straw, 
bi^t took aim at the bear. His gun missed fire, and mine 
would not go off; so there we were, close to the beast, 
only separated by a rent in the ice. '^ There *s the signal," 
said I. " Never mind," said he ; '^ only let me get a blow 
at this devil with the butt-end of my musket, and we shall 
have him." 

He was saved the trouble; however, for Captain Lut- 
widge fired a shot at us, which startled the bear, and made 
us heave about and return to the ship. Well, after that, 
we foimd the ships bard and fast in the ice, and no chance 
of moving them an inch. We tried the boats, and we 
found the water dear to the west\irard ; so the commodore 
kept sail upon both ships, and, by degrees, we got clear of 
the standing harbour ; — but to be sure we paid for it I 
remember one of the men taking up his own foot, which 
had fallen off from a frost-bite, and asking the surgeon 
what animal it belonged to ; and another chap, who put 
his hand upon one of the guns, ran round and round the 
deck, calling out that it was red-hot and had burnt him. 
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I have been in hot snd cold clkoates : one is alwayt 
wet and dry in one^ and that is not so mKomfoitaUe 
either ; whilst in the other^ ymi axe blowing fingen from 
moniing to night, and require as many wrappers as a 
mummy, to keep soul and body together. Some people 
say a cold climate is the best, because you may get wazm» 
whilst in a hot one you can't get cooL These men nerer 
felt the first of the land-breeze in the latter case, or sailed 
with Captain Phipps in the North Seaa for the former* 
Let Jack Frost only take hold of either the nose or the 
hand, and you may rub until doomsday, and then, I fancy, 
you will not be very warm. How can a man be comfort- 
able in a country where no insect can hye, and where the 
heavens are frozen as well as the sea — where thnndfr is 
never heard, nor lightning seen ? — at least I know it was 
BO in 81^ north. 

We got clear of it at last, — I mean the ice ; and rig^ 
glad I was when we left the stop, and oar recollections 
began to thaw : mine 's been right ever nnce. We left 
the Carcass — I never liked her on aceoimt of the name— - 
and joined the Sea-horse, Captain Farmer. 



CHAPTER II. 

"A bniiih with Mounseer is better any day tban a brush with Yellow Jack.** 
— Old Saying. 

It is not every man who mounts a ladder widiout a slip 
backwards, and this was the case with Ndson. He had 
been an officer, now he came hack to the seaman ; for we 
wese foietopmen together ; he was in the starboard, and I 
in the other watch, so we always knew what was going on. 
To get the chill out of us, we went out to India : Sir £d. 
wani Hughes commanded the squadron. It was owing to 
dd Soundings, the master, afterwards Captain Surridge, a 
TCgolar good sailor, who kept his hawk's eye upon all 
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tkulken, and who knew a good man from the way he held 
his head^ that young Nelson was rated a midshipman. He 
was then a stout florid-looking young man, hut he soon 
melted away in India ; and when we had been out about 
eighteen months^ he fell sick^ and was very near slipping 
his wind^ for he could not move hand or foot^ and was just 
like a skeleton in sheets. 

I often got to talk to him, and I took it so much to 
heart, that I fell sick myself. They thought it all up with 
us, and the purser offered to write home to my mother, 
and took her direction ; but, thank God ! we were both 
brought home safe and sound, by Captain Pigot in the 
Dolphin. 

rt In that ship we had plenty of the right sort, and amongst 
them was Sir Charles Pole, and that gallant fellow Sir 
Thomas Trowbridge : they were all midshipmen together, 
and all Aill of life and hope but Nelson and myself. I got 
well; but when I saw my old shipmate and companion 
drooping, I ne^r thought to see liim in command of the 
Victory. He used to despond very much ; he thought he 
had neither strength nor health to follow the sea, and was 
melancholy and down-hearted. 

The Dolphin was paid off, and he was appointed acting 
lieutenant in the Worcester sixty-four, then commanded 
by Captain Mark Robinson, that gallant officer who saw 
and shared in the actions of Sir Peter Warren and Lord 
Hawke. When Captain Robinson commanded the Falcon 
at the attack on Guadaloupe, his ship sunk under him ; 
and afterwards, in 1778^ he led the British fleet, when he 
commanded the Shrewsbury, five times into action. He 
lost his leg on the 5th September, 1781, in Admiral 
Graves's affair off the Chesapeake, and died. Lord bless 
him ! a superannuated rear-admiral in 1798. It 's odd 
how a man breaks off a yam when a hero comes athwart 
him, and we sailors never go strught an end with our his. 
tories. 
i I got into the Worcester, for Nelson gave me a cha- 
i racter as an active seaman, and one who did not care any 
"■Qore for heat and cold than a toad. We did not do much 
that ship, because no opportunity offered ; but when we 
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came back^ Nelson passed his examination^ and the next 
day they made him second lieutenant of the Lowestoffe 
frigate^ commanded by Captain William Locker ; and away 
he went, and I on hoards and always a foretopman^ to the 
West Indies again. — I '11 just tell you a short yam about 
Nelson^ to show you what a spirited fellow he was even in 
those days. We had a nice chase after an American letter 
of marque ; it was blowing so hard that one of the main- 
topmen, who was going up the lee rigging, was blown 
straight out like a pennant, and, if he had not held on 
with his eyelids, he would have been carried away like a 
feather. The sea was rolling mountains high, and we never 
met one lower than Greenwich-hill. 

*^ Take the cutter," says the captain to the first lieute- 
nant, ** and board that vessel." 

" Ay, ay, sir," he answered, and dived below like a 
widgeon to fish up his dirk ; he was a long time finding it, 
however ; when who should come on deck but the captain, 
who had been below with the master with the charts ; he 
saw the boat along-side, very likely to be staved to atoms. 
'' Htdloa ! " said he. I was in the boat keeping her off 
with the stretchers, and shoving her clear off the lee main- 
yard arm, which was rolling in the water. 

The captain looks squally-like, as he says, " Have I got 
no officer on board my ship who can take possession of the 
prize ? " 

*^ Yes, sir," said the master, *' I *m the man who will 
do it." 

" I beg your pardon," says Lieutenant Nelson, " it '» 
my turn first ; and if I come back without securing her, 
why then it 's your turn." 

We had a tough job of it ; and one sea, for the vessel 
was water-logged, nearly washed us right over as high as 
the main-top. 

When I told this yam to Tom — for we were always 
a-spinning them one to the other — says Tom, " What 
year was that in ? " — « Why, in 1779," said 1. « Ah !" 
said he, ^' I went higher in the air than you that year and 
lower in the water." And this is the way he told his story. 

" I *11 just take the liberty," he began, " of telling you 
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ttbout one Captain Fanner. I 'm not the man to let such 
a gallanfit felloe as that be neglected ; fd^r though we inaj 
now have mor6 finished officers on board our^hips^ yiet we 
can*t have braver, more loyal^ or more excellent seam^ 
than we had fifty years buck. Yoii may make the uniform 
more tidy^ and you may make them know more about 
stars^ and the sun and the moon ; but you cannot place 
better hearts in their bodies than our old ones had, dress 
them how you wiU. This I 'm quite certain of, that ever 
since the seamen docked their tails^ and invited one mess 
to drink tea with the other^ your old Jack is gone to the 
devil ; and all I hope is, that the hyson inundungO ships* 
companies will do as well as we did. 

" It was on the 6th of October, 1779, ^hen Captain 
Farmer commanded the Quebec^ of thirty- two guUs, that 
we saw a large ship to leeward, We being off Ushant. We 
bore up, atid as she was within two gun.shots when we 
first observed her at daylight, we Were so6n, in sjite of her 
endeavour to escape, alongside of her, and commenced 
action with the Surveillante, of forty-guns. At ten 
o'clock A. M. we poured in our first broadside ; it went rat- 
tling into her in great style, and we made sure of our 
prize ; but she gave us a smart return, and there were 
plenty of petitioners for Greenwich. Well, it was give 
and take, like two good ones, for three hours and a half, 
during which time our brave captain was severely wounded. 
Away went the Frenchman's foremast, and we gave three 
good cheerB ; but before we could finish the huzzas, our 
mizen-mast had fallen, and the main-mast was badly 
wounded. ' Don't make game of the foolish,' said Bill 
Jones, ^ you might be struck comical yourself; * and sure 
enough away went the main-mast over the side, and the 
topsail and course was right in the way of our firing. Be- 
fore one o'clock the Frenchman had not a stick standing, 
and we were just in the same state. Our enemy's guns 
were heavier than our^, and he had more of them, and 
more men to work them. 

'^ We did not have all this fun to ourselves ; for the 
Rambler, a little cutter, commanded by one Lieutenanc 
George, Was touching up a French cutter to leeward oi ua^ 
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and their little popguns came in between our great guns 
and mnsketry. ' Hnzza^ my boys !' said Captain Farmer, 
' now at it again ; never say die while there 's a shot in the 
locker.' "Well, we were doing it properly, when all of a 
sudden the sails caught fire from our firing through them, 
and we were soon in a blaze. I thought I was born to be 
burnt alire, for I never could steer clear of a fire : other 
ships have sailed round the world and not been burnt, or 
fought all through the Nile vrithout catching fire ; but every 
blessed ship / get into, somehow or other, pays a compli- 
ment to old Nick and lights up a blaze. — The firemen 
were all alive with their buckets ; and I, who had seen 
quite enough of ship-burning in Montego Bay, in the 
beginning of the year, did not go to slee^ on this occasion. 
*^ But it was no use ; we lost ground, and the French- 
man did not leave us alone during this misfortune. She 
was dismasted like ourselves ; and she cotild make but lit. 
tie of the advantage of not being on fire, for she rolled 
about heavily, so that most of her shots were harmless. 
There was some talk of removing Captain Farmer, who 
was dreadfully wounded, to the Rambler, which cutter 
was a long way to leeward ; but although he could be 
of no service — for the ship was now in flames beyond all 
power of being extinguished — yet he swore he woidd never 
strike bis colours, or leave his brave Companions. This 
gave us a little life ; for nothing shakes the courage of 
sailors more than the doubts of their ofScer ; and every man 
fore and aft knows it as well as I do, that if a captain 
winks, half the crew shut their eyes. We tried all that 
men could do to put out the fire, but it increased rapidly. 
The wind in the mean time had lulled from the firing ; 
and there was the Quebec a complete wreck and burning 
away like smoke and oakum. We had been fighting from 
ten till half-past one, and hard at work ever since, in en- 
deavouring to quench the flames; we had stuck our colours on 
an ensign-staff*^ and there we remained without being meddled 
with by the eilemy, for she hardly struck us once, until six 
o'ddck in the evening, when the magazine caught fire, and 
/re blew up — I don't know how high I Went, but I think 
I must have been very near the stars, for I saw them a- 
twinkling " 
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^'lIiutdh^Tom!*' said I. 

^ Wh«a down I comes souse in the sea, and began to 
•ljnk« oul» after I had nearly paid a visit to the bottom ; for 
I canM down headforemost, and mnst have been like an ice- 
WrfTi twicft as far under water as I had been above it. I 
waa lacked up bj the Rambler's boat, and then I found 
thai the captain, most of the officers, and nearly all the 
CMW, had penshed. 

** I nearer thall forget whoi I got on board the cutter. I 
ran down in the fore peak, and I 'm blessed if I did not 
kneel down and say my prayers. I was afraid to open my 
eyea, for foar I should find myself dose to the moon, with 
only tlippery fingers to hold on with. Well, Captain Far- 
mer was a right hrave one» for just before we blew up, and 
when the first lieutenant went to him and touched his hat, 
just aa oooUy as if he was reporting the men all clean at 
divisions, and said, ' The fire, sir, has reached the ma- 
gasine door;* the captain looked up at the colours, and 
then giving a kind of frown of defiance at the SurveiUante, 
said, * I would rather go there (pointing aloft), with the 
colours flying, than tow into Brest harbour astern of any 
Frenchman.' 

" Away he went a moment after. He lost his Hfe, the 
country a brave man, the navy a good officer , and here 
am I, Tom Toprail, to tell the story, who was so highly 
elevated, and yet never promoted." 

Poor Tom always swore when, in after life, his tail grew 
rather grey, that it was owing to this dive ; and he used to 
say, ** that the tow-rope of his head had got as white as a 
hawser under water." 

I had heard something of Captain Farmer before ; for 
do you mind, whenever a man is a good one in the Navy, 
we are sure to hear of it ; and when he is a bad one", why, 
we are always like tlie Jews after payment, blessed with 
very bad memories. 

But to return to my own story. After boarding the 
American letter of marque. Nelson applied to the captain 
for the command of our tender, and I was one of the crew. 
He used to cruize keenly, but we never made any prize- 
money ; and he got sick of the tender, and was removed 
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by Sir Peter Parker (another good natne, and one which 
nas been bravelj and nobly upheld by all who have had 
the wearing of it) — into the Bristol^ the admiral's flag, 
^hip ; and towards the end of the year 1778^ he was made 
commander into the Badger, and was down on the Hon- 
duras shore^ looking after American priTateers. 

On the 1 1th June^ 17799 I drank a good stiff out-and- 
outer^ to the success of Captain Nelson, that day posted 
into the Hinchinbrook of twenty-eight guns, which had 
been an enemy's merchant-ship, sheathed with wood, and 
taken into our service. The gallant CoUingwood was made 
commander into the Badger ; and Nelson, not yet one* 
and-twenty years of age, had gained that rank which 
placed him within reach of all the honours the service can 
offer. 

About this time. Count D'Estaing, with a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty-five sail, men-of-war, and transports, 
having on board, they said, twenty-five thousand men, 
threatened to make an attack on Jamaica. General Dalling 
was the soldier who commanded in that island ; and Nel- 
son and his coxswain — that was myself— took command 
of the fort at Port Royal. 

But it all came to moonshine ; we never got them within 
range, and our seven thousand men, all we could muster 
on the island, had the satisfaction of being under arms 
night and day for nothing at all. General Dalling, how. 
ever, was determined he would have some fighting, he was 
not particular where ; so he set to work in a scheme against 
the Spanish colonies. I have since heard that it was to 
take Fort San Juan, on the river of that name, which 
flows from Lake Nicaragua into the Atlantic ; make himself 
master of the lake itself, and of the cities of Grenada and 
Leon ; and thus cut off the communication of the Spaniards 
% between their northern and southern possessions in America. 
This was all very fine to talk about, but we knew very 
little about the climate. The difficulties which occurred in 
fitting us out for the breeze delayed the expedition until 
we got into the sickly season, and we had to fight against 
that more than against the enemy. 

In January, 1780, we embarked on board of the Hinch- 
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inbrook and some transports, five hundred men^ wliich we 
convoyed to Cape Gracias a Dioe, in Honduras. When 
Ave got there we might have believed that a general deser- 
tion had taken place amongst the inhabitants^ for we could 
not find a native to sell us a cocoa-nut ; these fellows hav 
ing been told that we came to make dares of them and 
sell them at Jamaica. But. we soon got over this difficulty, 
for one of the natives having come down upon us, we gave 
him such fine presents, that he shortly brought others, and 
those who had been our greatest enemies soon became our 
best friends. The naval department was under the com- 
mand of my captain ; and the soldiers had for a leader as 
brave a man as ever walked on land, one Migor Poison. 
They had a very uncomfortable berth of it in their tents, 
which they fixed in a swampy and unwholesome plain : in 
the day they were grilled, and in the evening they were 
eaten ; for the mosquitoes — you know Honduras is on 
the Mosquitoe shore — came buzzing and biting by mil- 
lions at a time ; and the sand-flies took their share of the 
good things thus providentially provided for them by Gene- 
ral Palling. These voracious devils had one month's good 
food ; after which, we proceeded along the shore to collect 
our friends amongst the natives; they were to find us 
boats, and to lend us a hand in the attack. 

We reached the river San Juan on the 24th of March, 
perfectly under the guidance of the Indians, for not a man 
of our party had ever been up the river. Here Nelson was 
to have given up the command ; but he was not the man 
to do that, for he knew that the service was hazardous, 
and that something desperate would be attempted : so he 
forgot his orders, and gave others for the embarkation of 
the troops, two hundred of which he placed on board the 
Mosquitoe craft and in two of our boats, and away we 
started. But, as I said before, the great people at Ja- 
maica forgot that we should arrive at the dry season ; and 
we had hard work to force the boats over the shallows, and 
thus proceed up this narrowed and now low river. At 
last, after several days' work, the hardest and the hottest 
I remember, we got into deep water, and then had to con- 
end against rapids and currents. If it had not been for 
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the Indians^ we might have turned back without doing 
any things for we never should have found our way ; as it 
was^ those curious chaps and ourselves did all the wozk^ 
and the soldiers had enough to do to keep quiet and cooL 
It was ijie most infernal hot expedition I ever was en- 
gaged in. 

On the Qth of April we reached San Bartoloroeo^ an 
island which the Spaniards had fortified ; and although the 
battery itself was a little semicircular affair^ mounting only 
nine or twelve swivels^ and maimed with only eighteen 
men, yet it was so placed as to command the most rapid 
and dijQGlcult part of the river. The battery gave us a 
warm reception : and Nelson^ in jumping out of the boat 
into the mud^ was nearly sticking there altogether^ but ex- 
tricated himself with only the loss of his shoes. He was 
followed by that unfortunate man Despard^ who was a 
captain in the army ; and his coxswain, I hope^ was not 
much behindhand. We made a dash at the battery and 
boarded it; away jumped the Spaniards, and we gave 
them a parting salute with their own guns. This was 
child's play ; for when a man gets a crack from a shot^ 
why it 's what he expects^ and that 's all in the regular ser- 
vice line : but^ Lord bless you ! what 's a grape-shot to 
the yellow- fever? 

The castle of San Juan was only sixteen miles above 
this battery on the island. When we got within a few 
miles of it, we landed the soldiers and the stores^ and 
marched on through a forest so thick that I really think 
I got an inch thinner by jamming myself between the 
trees, and we could not open our eyes for snakes, which 
darted at us from the boughs. 1 dare say there 's many 
a man who does not believe this ; but I tell you the truth, 
that one of the men was bitten just under the eye by one 
of those htde devils, and could not proceed for tlie pain ; 
and that when some of us, who missed him not five 
minutes afterwards, went back to look after him, we found 
him not only dead, but putrid. Ay ! I saw him myself 
putrid in five minutes ; and now that I 'm writing my life, 
it is not worth my while at my age to be telling lies like a 
play-actor, who calls himself a king by candle-light. I 

c 2 
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remember that one day Nelson was very much fatigued, 
and ordered his hammock, which was his only bed, to 
be hung up between two trees^ and in he turned and was 
soon asleep — for 1 often wondered how he kept awake. 
The Indians were about the hammock^ when one saw a 
particular kind of lizard pass over his face. The Indian 
awoke him directly, and told him to get out ; and there 
was one of the most venomous serpents of the country 
rolled up at his feet. Travellers^ I know^ are said to see 
strange things^ and old sailors are told that they spin 
galley-yams; but it's just as true as that we are here. 
Tiiese lizards are called monitory lizards^ because they 
warn people that the serpent is too close to be pleasant. 
After this^ we nearly lost our captain by his drinking some 
water into which a branch of manchineel had been thrown; 
and he never got the better of this until his death. 

The second day after our taking the first fort, we came 
in sight of the castle of San Juan, and Nelson proposed 
immediately to assault it ; but he was overruled, and we 
began a iregular siege. We were ten days before we com- 
menced scientific operations, and just then the rains began. 
Never was there a scene more dreadful to behold ; even 
the Indians could not stand it — they died like dogs. We 
had begun on the 11th, and on the 24th the place sur- 
rendered. We now thought our labours at an end, and 
fancied that once in possession of the fort, we had only to 
sit down and recover our fatigues ; but we were soon made 
sensible of our mistake. There was nothing in the place 
which could contribute to the recovery of the sick, or to 
save those who were hovering round the graves of their 
companions, and in danger every moment of catching the 
infection. The hides of the dead cattle, now putrid, 
nearly killed us with the stench ; and when it was resolved 
to build an hospital near the castle, our men were so beaten 
by fatigue and sickness that we could not muster any hands 
to work at it. We had not men enough well to attend 
upon the sick, and the garrison duty was done by those in 
such a state that even a squall of wind would have blown 
them away. 

The river had swollen with the rain, and the rapids had 
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become dangerous. We might have got down to the coast 
for the medicine chesty rather too quickly to be safe, but we 
neyer could have got back again — it would have been im- 
possible to stem the stream, so we were obliged' to look at 
Death in the face without being able to offer him any re- 
sistance. He was now making desperate havoc amongst 
us ; the living were unable to bury the dead. We launched 
our best friend s, of whom we were so suddenly deprived^ 
from the walls of the castle ; and as each floated away, 
hundreds of greedy gallinazos fixed upon the floating car- 
cass, digging their ravenous beaks into the corpse, and 
straining their necks to tear our comrade to pieces. 
When satiated with their meal, they lazily returned to the 
fort, and, perched upon the trees which surrounded it, 
watched us with horrid gluttony, as if exulting in our 
weakness, and knowing that we were about to become their 
food. * 

Five long months did this continue ; five months, day 
after day, did we who could w Ik, pace amongst the birds 
who had eaten our companions, afraid to kill them — for 
they were our best scavengers, and trembling as we looked 
at thera — for they were destined to devour those who died. 
We then abandoned the place, leaving only a few men, who 
seemed proof against the climate, to hold the fort until the 
Spaniards felt inclined to retake it : the rest retreated from 
the castle ; and out of eighteen hundred men who had con- 
tributed to conquer this wretched charnel-house, only three 
hundred and eighty ever returned. Of our complement 
on board the Hinchinbrook of two hundred men, eighty- 
seven were struck with sickness in one night, and out of 
the whole crew only ten survived. It was a scene of cruel 
desolation : the ships which brought the troops sunk in the 
harbour, their crews being all dead : and the worms ate 
through them until they went down from the leaks thus 
occasioned. We wanted not those vessels, however, for the 
men they brought had perished ; and brave and gallant 
hearts, which would never have flinched from Death when 
fairly faced to him in the field, trembled when he tlirew 
the pall of sickness over them, and crushed them to the 
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fAtth, tb become the prey of birds or the food of savage 
animals. 

Ndlson had escaped this by a tiiAely retreat. When the 
siege Was commenced he was attacked wldi dysentery : he 
retomed to the harbour the day before the fort surren- 
dered ; thence to Port Royal^ so sick that he was carried on 
shore in his cot ; and although^ on being appointed to the 
Janus, forty-four guns, he removed to that ship (having 
succeeded Captain Glover who died), yet was his health , 
so injured, and his frame so shattered, that he was ohliged 
to ask leave to return to England. He took his passage in 
the Lion, daptain (afterwards Admiral) Comwaflis, to 
whose care and kindness he was indebted for his life. Four 
months after his return, when he was appointed to the 
Alhemarle, I joined him again, having lived to reaCh Old 
England more like a skeleton than a man. 



CHAPTER III. 

Four French sail, !n show so stout. 
Bore down on the Arethusa. 
The fam'd Belle Poule straight a-head did lie. 
The Arethusa scorn'd to fly — 

Not a sheet, nor a tack. 

Nor a brace, did she slack ; 
Though the Frenchmen laugh'd, and thought it stuff. 
They knew not the handful of men how tough 

On board of the Arethusa. 

Sea Song. 

J. HAVE heard our doctor, a clever man from the north of 
the Tweed, say that the human body is nearly at the same 
heat either amongst the ice at the North Pole, or under the 
Equator near the coast of Africa ; and he remarked (for 
1 have a good memory, as you 'E find out as we get along) 
that if a thermometer was placed in a man^s mouth at 
the North Pole, and another in a man's mouth at the 
Equator, the heat Would be the same. I date say this is 
an true enough with philosophers, but I don't think it is 
quite gospel in regard to seamen. The Admiralty, how- 
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erhr, were of the philosopher's opinion ; for when Nelson 
was appointed to the Albemarle in 1782^ and I went on 
board as coxswain^ although I was only twenty-two years 
of age, we found that the great lords in London believed 
in this equal heat^ and concluded^ that as we had been 
baked in Hondnras, we might as well cool the loaf in the 
Baltic. Therefore^ before we were what you might call 
men again^ we were ordered to the North Sea^ and kept 
there during the whole winter. If a stranger had seen 
Nelson when the order arrived for our sailing, he would 
not have believed him to be the quiet man he generally 
was. He coidd not stand this cruel order without a mur- 
mur^* and it stuck by him all his life. Now it 's very 
seldom that I ever dared in my dreams to differ from 
Ndson^ but I think it was foolish of him to complain of 
that which he could not remedy ; and I say, that if a man's 
health is not good enough for him to go any where that he 
is ordered, why he had better hang up his fiddle and be off* 
on shore. 

Some good is always to be got by sickness : either a man 
becomes a better man, or be teaches himself the employ- 
ment of time, and soon gets tired of looking out of a win- 
dow wondering what the rest of the world are at. When 
I got a little about, I fell a little in love ; and I soon found 
out that a man who could neither write nor read would 
make a very bad correspondent. So, with a good will, I 
set to work, and, before a year had passed, I wrote as nice 
and as clear a hand as the ahip's clerk ; so that I was soon 
found very useful, and afterwards became the copying-clerk 
of the great captain. We were in the North Sea during 
the time of the armed neutrality, and therefore we could 
do nothing in the way of service. She was an overmasted 
ship that Albemarle, and we were every now and then in 
danger of turning the turtle. 

At last we got safe enough back to the Downs, and there 
we anchored. I tiad taken the captain on shore at Deal in 
the barge, and he gave me leave to stay. The boat was 
sent off*, and I began to cruise about that town of smugglers; 
when all of a sudden a squall of wind came on, and imme- 
diately afterwards a slight sprinkling of rain by way si 
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ftiedinf; it In two hours' time it was blowing as hard as it 
blow the other day at Barbadoes^ when it threw the church 
down. I found myself standing on the beach^ looking at 
the pock-marked boatmen^ who all get those holes in their 
fkcei by their mothers amusing themselves in rolling their 
children over the shingle. There I found my captain 
holding both his hands to shelter his eyes as he kept them 
steadily fixed upon the ship. A store-ship was anchored 
Just a-head of us^ and the captain saw that she was dragging 
her anchors^ and that she would drift athwart hawse of the 
Albemarle. Nelson^ fearing that both ships would drift 
on the Goodwin Sands, roared out to the Deal-men to 
launch a boat and take him on board ; but being mostly 
married men with large families^ they were by no means 
inclined to risk their own lives when they did not consider 
that any body else's was in danger : they are the men^ how. 
ever, when real danger stares at them, who launch through 
a surf that would almost blind a man to look at. 

On this occasion the De|il-men thought it impossible to 
get on board, the gale was so uncommonly high. In vain 
did Nelson point out his fears in regard to his ship ; they 
would not budge an inch ; until at last, after they had held 
a consultation, they agreed to try for fifteen guineas. Into 
the boat we jumped ; and, to the astonishment and fear of 
all present, we embarked during the height of the tempest. 
Brately did the men cling to their oars, and in spite of all 
difficulties we reached the ship. The store-ship had drifted 
clear of the Albemarle, but had left her without either 
foremast or bowsprit. I never saw Nelson greater than he 
was at this moment ; for, although suffering from sickness, 
he cheered on the boatmen to- their greatest exertions, dis- 
regarding his personal safety, and only anxious to assist by 
his best endeavours to save the ship which had been com- 
mitted to his charge. 

Away we went to Canada after this, and there I saw a 
little piece of gratitude in an old man. Gratitude, generally 
speaking, is like a man getting three dozen at the gangway. 
It 's always, ** Hit me higher, dear boatswain's mate " — 
then comes another lash, and it 's, '* Ho ! hit me lower^ 
boatswains mate;" and faith, it's odd enough, but the mail 
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getting flogged is never grateful, hit him where you wiU-— 
he always gets it when and where he least wants it But 
in this case it was otherwise. We took a fishing schooner^ 
the vessel and cargo heing the only property of her skipper^ 
who had a large family. Nelson made him a pilot, and 
afterwards restored his vessel and cargo to him. Well> 
when most of our crew were on the sick list^ this man^ at 
the hazard of his life, came off to us with a present of 
sheep, poultry, and other fresh provisions — that 's what I 
call gratitude ; for he might have lived for ever out of sight 
of us hoth as to house and to memory. At Boston they 
keep the certificate Nelson gave the old man ; and it will 
remain as a memorial of his generosity for ever. 

Some of your over-scrupulous gentlemen say, that when 
nations are at war, no one man has a light to return an 
enemy a vessel ; and stricdy speaking, perhaps, this is the 
truth. But Nelson was not the man to render poorer a man 
already poor; and he possessed that good and generous 
heart which did not make war against old fishermen. 
Frenchmen, however, are not so nice ; for in 1796, on the 
4th of September, Admiral Richery amused himself in the 
Bay of Bulls by plundering and setting fire to the huts of 
the poor fishermen, and was not contented with destroying 
their vessels, but he actually broke up their fishing-stages : 
and that's the difference of feeling between Monsieur 
Richery and Horatio Nelson. 

It was not long after this, that we were cruising off 
Boston, watching a squadron of Frenchmen. We had been 
dogging about that harbour for some time, always keeping 
pretty close in, and never letting the enemy out of our 
sight ; when one day, as we were hove to about six miles 
from the shore, we were roused up by the boatswain piping 
'' All hands make sail." I jumped on deck to the wlieel,. 
and there I found the captain, looking as calm and con- 
tented as if we were not sure of being prisoners. Four 
line-of-battle ships and one frigate had come out of the 
harbour with a fresh breeze, which hardly reached us, and 
which gave us the opportunity of ascertaining our inferiority 
in point of sailing. We were soon under all the canvass 
we could crowd ; and right a-stem of us, and nearly within 
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shot, was the French squadron. They overhAuled ui fast, 
the frigate taking the lead^ and coming on like a huUy who 
knows he 's backed. 

** I wish I had you quietiy to myself," said Nelson^ as 
he looked at her dirough die glass^ ''and I think you 
would soon steer another course." 

It was a seventy-four with six months' stores on hoard 
to the value of a bumboat^ that we did not see England 
again before we saw a prison ; some of us^ indeed^ began to 
talk about packing up our silver in the waistbands of our 
trowsers. Nelson was the only man who seemed quite 
collected ; for, if the breeze lasted, it was evident that he 
himself could not fight four liners and a frigate, and we 
should have been beaten beforehand. 

*' Keep the hands on deck," said he to the first lieuten. 
ant, '' and haul up three points to the westward." 

Now this looked like a finish, because the enemy were 
enabled to keep outside of us, and we were steering right 
for the St. George's Bank ; a place surrounded by shoals 
and shallows, and about as intricate to navigate as the en- 
trance to the Colchester river. WeU, smack at them we 
steered ; it was hard-a-starboard one moment, and port you 
may the next ; square away the yards here, and brace up 
the yards there ; and we turned in and out of the shoals, 
doubling every moment like a hare pursued. The large 
ships hauled off; but the frigate continued the pursuit, 
and her captain seemed as good a pilot as Nelson, who now 
appeared very anxious to sail a little slower than we did. 

" Beat to quarters ! " said the little man, bis eye all on 
fire, '* and now we are in the open water again, shorten 
sail and heave to." 

No sooner did our chase a-stem ol^erve this, than he 
refused the invitation, shortenied sail, and beat back again. 
'* Fire an unshotted gun," said Nelson, '< and let that blus^ 
tering Frenchman make the best of the insult ; " and he 
did make the best of it, fbr be never resented it. 

It was about this time that I perceived a great change 
come over the future Hero of the Ocean. He would walk 
the deck in an absent manner; would frequently talk to 
'Mfnself ; and his eye^ which^ when be looked at the enemy^ 
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seemed hot enough to mdt hhn^ was now languid^ and had 
a kind of odd appearance^ as if his mind was aH abroad. 
He never used to walk the full length of the quarter-deck; 
his step was hurried, and he turned as short ai if he had 
only a fisherman's walk — one step and overboard. I soon 
found out the reason, -^ — he was in love. I now learned the 
truth of what I afterwards read, that ''heroes in war are 
men, alas ! in love." 

We were in Quebec, When the ordiers came for us to 
convoy a fleet of transports to New York. It was in the 
month of October, 1782, and the winter was so far ad- 
vanced thfif our sails were frozen to the yards. This, you 
would fancy, would take the love out of any man; but no. 
Nelson was in for it ; his heart had been moved by the 
soft warblings of a woman, and when he took leave of her, 
he became very queer, and when he came on board, he 
looked at the ship as if he did not like her. The next 
morning he went ashore again, and who should he meet ou 
the beach but Mr. Davison. *^ HuUoa, Nelson," said he, 
'' what brings you on shore ? " 

''I can't leave Quebec," said Nelson^ "without seeing 
the woman whose society has contributed so much to my 
happiness, and to whom I intend to offer my hand." 

'' If you do," said Mr. Davison, " your ruin must ine- 
vitably follow." 

" Then let it follow,*' said Nelson, " for I am resolved 
to do it." 

" And I," replied Davison, '' am resolved that you shaH 
not." fiefore my captain could recover his astonishment^ 
for he was not a man to be contradicted, Mr. Davison 
handed him to his boat, wished him good-b'ye, and in a 
few days we were off Sandy Hook, where we found the 
commander-in-chief. Admiral Digby, and Lord Hood, with 
a detachment of Rodney's victorious fleet. 

When Nelson returned on board from his official visit to 
the Admiral, he rubbed his hands v^ith delight, and told 
the first lieutenant that the Albemarle was to be attached 
to Lord Hood's squadron, and go to the West Indies. 
Well, there we were again ; and who do you think we found 
there .^ why, his present Majesty the King*, God bless 

* Hu Ute M«j€«tY William the Fourth. — Edit. 
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him ! He was Duke of Clarence then, and commanded a 
frigate. Lord Hood took Nelson to him^ and said on the 
quarter-deck to the Prince^ '' Sir^ if your Royal Highness 
wiihes to ask any questions respecting naval tactics. Captain 
Nelson can give you as much information as any officer in 
the fleet" 

Well^ it was a proud thing to be under the orders of 
such a man. There was Nelson (as the King describes 
him) ''the merest boy of a captain he had (>ver seen» 
dressed in a full-laced uniform^ and old-fashion el waistcoat 
with long llaps^ and his lank unpowdered hair tied in a 
stiff Hessian tail of extraordinary length ; " making alto- 
gether about as odd a looking hero as ever man put eyes 
upon. But when he began to speak, especially on nautical 
matters^ he was as wide awake as any man I ever knew. 

Idleness will make the devil "himself fall in love^ but 
the man that is always occupied seldom gets into that 
scrape. Did any body ever hear of a sailor, who had a 
good sharp first lieutenant (one of those hundred-eyed 
chaps that never allow a man time to say his prayers) fall- 
ing in love ? A fellow, when he is perched up on the top- 
mast-head during a cruise, may rub up his affections, and 
sing to himself (for woe betide him if the first lieutenant 
hears him I ) some old gammon about eyes and sighs^ 
and doves and loves ; but if he happens to look back 
upon the past, and not look a-head or on both bows, and 
they see a sail from the deck before it *s seen from the 
mast-head, why, instead of his heart being tickled by his 
love, his back will get scratched by the boatswain's mate. 
It's just 60 when you have got into the scrape : only screw 
up your mind to activity, only get some occupation which 
must employ your time, and then, as the old song says, 

** Love may go, with a sigh and a die, 
To Jericho." 

So it was with Nelson : no sooner did he get to sea, 
than his ship became his wife : he was anxious that she 
should be smarter and prettier than the others ; he watched 
the discipline ; his mind recovered itself, and when he got 

board of her, he quite forgot his love ; although I dare 
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say a man with heart like his never forgot the kindness he 
had received ; — even the heat of the West Indies did not 
destroy it. 

At this time it was helieved that the French would at- 
tempt some of the passages hetween the Bahamas ; but 
their fleet got into Puerto Cabello^ that same harbour from 
which the gallant Hamilton cut out the Spanish frigate-^ 
a deed which the naval history of the world cannot surpass, 
and which has rarely, if ever, been rivalled ; an affair so 
romantic, that few would credit the circumstance, if the 
frigate had not been our own before, and known as such 
after the capture, — I mean the Uermione. To be sure. 
Lord Cochrane did something like it at Callao. But let 
me not be rubbing up all the great actions of our country- 
men, or I shall never get on. 

In 1 783, when the peace was proclaimed, the Albemarle 
was ordered home and paid off, and I gave yellow Jack the 
slip again, although it left my face rather of the mahogany 
colour — something like a boiled ham, as the landlord says; 
and I don't think I ever quite recovered the mosquitoe bites 
and the jiggers. I got a berth on shore as captain's steward, 
and it won my heart to see how Nelson bothered the 
Jacks-in-office to pay the wages of the Jacks discharged. 
He was at it every day but one, and that day he went to 
court. After much harassing, sJl his men were paid what 
was due to them from other ships. Every man of them 
volunteered to follow him, should he obtain another com- 
mand ; and there was not a real good seaman in the ship 
who did not envy me my good fortune in being always 
near him. 

We sometimes hear, that your great dukes have hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds ; and I never could under- 
stand where they keep it, and how it is that it never grows 
less. Well, I think a hundred and fifty pounds a great 
deal of money, but my captain did not. He used to growl 
about poverty, and the impossibility of living upon half- 
pay ; and by degrees he got less and less disposed to remain 
in England, and consequently went abroad to a place they 
call St. Omer, with Captain Macnamara, and there he had 
his proportion of love and grief. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

And now arrived the jovial night. 

When every true>brcd tar carouses. 
When o*er the grog all hands delight 

To toast their sweethearts and their spouses. 

DlBDlN. ' 

A soldier and a sailor 
Had once a doubtAil strife. Sir, 
To nialce a maid a wife. Sir, 

Whose name was buxoro Joan. 

Love for Love. 

Tbis is Satnrday nighty and we who have buffeted the 
ocean — - (ay^ even when the gale was highest^ and the dan- 
ger greatest) — always on this night drink to our sweeU 
hearts and wives. This whiles away the time^ whilst the 
ship^ staggering under her close-reefed main-topsail and 
fore-stay-sail; rolls over the seas threatening to overwhelm 
her^ or rises like a duck as the watery mountain seems in- 
clined to founder her. So it has ever been with sailors 
since the days of Benbow : Saturday night is with them a 
precious time ; and for my part^ although I never have 
had my foot on board a man- of. war for these last thirty 
years, I have never forgotten our customs. 

How often do I look back through the long distance of 
fifty years, and think of the sky-larking and love-making 
which used to go on whenever the liberty-men went on 
shore, or when eighty or a hundred women came alongside 
of the ship at Portsmouth — those were the days ! Lord, 
I think I see us now sitting upon the combings of the 
hatch-ways, with our tails hanging down in the cable- 
tiers ; whilst old Tom Toprail, whose voice was as husky 
as if he had swallowed a top-chain, used to give us the 
following stave : — 

Oh Saturday night — Oh Saturday night, 
With a glass of stiff grog, is the sailor^s delight : 
We've done with the work of the day and the week. 
With no holes to stop up from a shot or a leak — 

He 's a true merry dog ** 

Who can swallow his grog, 
And have a good quid to stick into his cheek. 
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"When our hearts get a lift and our love ^ts adrift, 
Why we sigh when from Portsmouth to India we shift; 
But we laugh when the topsails and courses are set — 
And old Moses may whistle for every debt 

When the freshening breece 

Drives us over the seas. 
And our loves, and the Jews, and the bills — we forget. 

If we happen to meet with an enemy's fleet. 
We give them three cheers and to quarters we beat ; 
We soon see the colours of Munt^w come down. 
Whilst the flag of Old England in triumph is shown. 

Then to Portsmouth we steer 

With our prize pretty near. 
And have girls and the grog, our exertions to crown. 

Oh Saturday night — Oh Saturday night. 
When the work is all done, is the seaman's delight ; 
When the gale and the spray may fly over the head. 
And nought but the close-reefed main-topsail is spread ; 

When in chorus we sing 

For our Country aud King — 
Three cheers for the Captain, and no^i lads, to bed. 

Then down below old Tom used to dive at the end of the 
last verse^ and rolling himself up In his hammock like a 
hedgehogs make as much noise with his nose as a grampus 
at play. 

Ah ! it's a lorig time ago since I fell in love, and many 
a bitter moment it cost me afterwards. The man who 
wrote the songs said, " that a sailor found a wife in every 
port;" in some respects I believe it's pretty true; but it 
wasn't so with me. 

We are curious chaps, we sailors, in regard to marriages, 
and many's the one I have seen. When your great lords 
and gentlemen get spliced, they make signals from the hats 
of their servants, so that all the world may know of the 
event. We do something like that ; for if a fore-top man 
gets spliced, we hang some ribbon from the topmast stay ; 
if a gunner, fiom the main stay; and then we sit down 
and stay long enough over our grog to make us forget our- 
selves. So we only do at the beginning what others wish 
to do after thiey are spliced. 

I remember old Tom telling me of his marriage ; but 
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1 'tn bleBied if I clon*t think Tom had as many wives as 
the Grand Turk ; and if the Turk got rid of them by 
nendhig them adrift on the Bca, Tom went the other way 
to work; for he went adrift himself ; and as he used to 
say, *' he showed his colours and parted company." He 
told mc the following yarn^ when we were both of us old 
fullowii and I clap it in here out of its place^ just because 
it ])]ea8C8 me. 

** It was after the battle of Trafalgar/' Tom began ; 
" I had got m) limbs according to the description book ; 
and when the fleet arrived at Spithead, for I belonged to 
the Iloyal Sovereign^ I had liberty to go on shore for three 
days. * 

" The girls were all for the sailors then. A soldier 
might have stumped about his regulation step, or stood 
upon one leg performing the goose-step^ like a flamingo in 
South America, — he might have capered about the Point 
in his white breeches and leggins, his fine-weather tuifs and 
tails, until he danced the coat off his back, — before any 
one of the craft would have looked at him. 

*^ Of course, when we got on shore, the first thing we 
did was to steer to the back of the Point, and make up 
the lee- way of Out spirit* room. It is all right enough 
having an allowance on board ship, but it never does on 
thore. To tell a man not to get drunk, is like saying to a 
drowning man, ' Dou*t drink salt water.' There we were 
just as happy as lords ; — we drank like fishes to the glory 
of the Victory ; and as long as we could keep our mouths 
(ibovo water, we drank and cheered, and sang, until we 
began to dance to the penn'orth of tune old Catgut was 
pleased to pay. 

" Well, we had lots of women in company ; and 
amongst these was one Betsy Matson, a round, plump- 
looking rosy-faced girl, who had always a smile upon her 
face, and showed, when her little red lips were opened, as 
white a set of head-rails as any ship in the navy. Di- 
rectly I saw her, I felt my heart somehow sicken ; — it 
was just as unpleasant a feeling as the first cut of the cat. 
I nearly turned sick, and was struck all of a heap. 
" ' Ma'am ' said 1, ' will you dance a step with roe ? * 
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" * Ye8f surely,' she answered, and up we stood for a 
step. I steered rather wild ; for every now and then, as 
we were navigating in and oat in the reel, I ran fool of 
my partner ; she always smiled so good-nataredly, that, 
when we had finished, I thought it was all proper to show 
my fondness ; so I jnst put my arm round her waist, and 
I gave her a kiss. In a moment after, however, a decent- 
looking chap of a soldier gave me another kind of slap. 
' Sailor,' said he, ' not so free till better acquainted. I love 
that young woman, and neither you nor any other man 
shall kiss her.' 

''It was side out for a bend in a moment ; and as it 
was only one sodger amongst about forty Trafalgar men, 
of course we gave him fair play. One or two of our lada 
stood by him. We ordered in a pot of porter for both of 
us ; and as I passed Betsy, and saw her piping her eye^ said 
she, ' 1 love you both : I have known the young soldier 
these two years ; but I am aU for Trafalgar lads at my 
heart.' 

'''Well, ma'am,' said I, 'it's a stand-up fight for a 
good prize. My hand is yours : I love you from the 
bottom of my heart,- Betsy.' So, hitcliing up my trowsers, 
I. stretched out my legs, gave her a squint of the eye and 
a squeeze of the hand, and says I, 'It's not Tom Top. 
rail, who has been hammering away with two-and*thirty 
pounders at four ships at once, — for you know, Ben, we 
had four on the Sovereign at one time, — who is a-going 
to strike his flag or douse his colours to any such herring- 
looking fellow, although he is made up of hedbail and 
pipeday.* 

'^ 1 must say this for the soldier, he was a civil chap, 
and stripped like a good one. He was not put together as 
1 was, Ben, all ribs and tucks, like a tinker's donkey ; but 
he was made up of legs and arms like a superannuated 
spider. If I caald only get alongside of him, it was the 
value of the admiral's goldlaced hat and epaulettes to a 
waister's stockings that I won the day without much 
trouble : but then, again, considering I saw double, and 
might hit at the wrong figure, some people might fancy 
the soldier, young and raw as he was. 
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" I shook hands with him before I began^ and told him 
I rather liked him ; but that dus was an affidr of love, and 
the sooner we settled who liked her most, the more re- 
spectable it would be for both of us. At this time the 
landlord, who was quite astonished at awr sUenoe, oarae in, 
and offered to settle the business widboat the Bgiit. He 
said he would make us both dead dnmk, aad take the girl 
himself; but no sooner had he proposed this, than his wife 
^w at him like a bull-dog, daw^ his £soe and tore his 
jacket, — - so we lent a hand to send liim back to his bar, 
having had his claret tapped in the room. This bdng 
done, there was a call for the soldier ; and he, easting a 
sheepWye at Betsy, and pumping up all his wind to make 
a sigh, made himself up to stand fine jmt as if he was 
standing at attention. 

'* Bill Jones, and some more of die Stfrereigns steed hf 
me; Tom Walker, asid three other diaps from the Teme- 
raire, lent a hand to the soldier. I made all fail at him in 
a jiffy, and I should have run him aboard if the liquor had 
not puzzled my eyes. I tripped up oiner a part of the 
boards, and I went at him head-forenaost, bobbing about 
like a jolly-boat in a cross tide. I don't loiow if so be the 
soldier had ever lieen at Malta and seen those half«aBd-4Mdf 
Africans puzzle the bulls, but he did just what they do ; 
he waited until I was within hail, and then stepped ^on <eae 
side. I had good way upon me, and mn -end on to liie 
store-room bulkhead : down went a whole barrow-load of 
pewter-pots and passes, and the landlord's wife and daugh- 
ttT set up as great a vow as a hundied sea-gulls sfter a 
piece of pork. 

" Thank 0«d, Ben, I 'm no sofiUheaded fellow Hke a 
child m months <dd — not I ; no black chap in, Jamaica 
ever had a thicker head, and all the mischief I got from 
my bad steevage was being brov^ up all standing, and 
having as maaiy stars dancing befoiie «y «3^es as would 
have served to naWgate the Spanish fleet. Well, the see- 
dier, who was sober, would not take any advantage c^ ray 
lubberly conduct ; but when I fell down, as I did, he was 
e first to pick me up, «id pass me over to ray own side. 

le. Temeraires gave three cheers, and the Sovereigns — 
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all off coats in a moment ; tlie women, for we had plenty 
of them^ took the side on which their fancy- men were 
standings and we had ahout as pretty a hlow-up as ever 
was seen at a fair in Paddy's land. I don't much remem- 
ber how it all finished ; but I recollect the next murning 
rousing up from the straw in a cold place they call the 
lock-up. I had plenty of company «— all hands but two 
had been pressed by these peace-oflfioefs, and about eleven 
o'clock we all toed a line in front of the justice. 

^' < What was this disturbance last night, constable ? * 
said he. 'Speak out, Im rather deaf — £h?* And 
he clapped up one liand to his lug jto make a kind of a 
trumpet. 

''' Please your lionour's worship/ said one of those 
chaps, roaring out loud enough to be heard half-way vp 
the Peak of Tenerifie, ' we took all these men and women 
from the Three Jolly Sailors, at the Point They were all 
%hting like enemies, and making suieh a aetse^ it was im- 
possible to sleep, and I told them to keep die peace.' 

'^ *• Ah, quite ri^t,' said the deaf justice with the spec- 
tacles; ^you told them that now they might sleep in 
peace, like joUy sailors, after fighting llieir enemies : tibat'a 
quite right — now go en with the chai^.' 

'' * There was a soldier,' the constable continued. 

'' ' Avaust there ! ' said Bill Jones ; ^it was Tom Top- 
rail there — he without bis jacket-* that charged* 

" ' Who charged ? ' said his worship ; -* who gave him 
in charge?' 

^^'Tom commenced action/ said Jones; ^he tried to 
run aboard of him.' 

''^Eh!' said the magistrate; 'one at a thne, if you 
please. Go on^ constable, and don't speak as if yon weie 
whispering seoiets. That man,' meaning Bill Jones, ' says^ 
in the action he was aboard the same ship with him -— > 
.gallant fieUofrs ! Now go on.' 

'' ' I told them, please your wotrsbip,' confimiad the 
^ottstahle, ' that I would take them up/ 

ff < Quite right,' replied the magistraie. 

*' * So, yonr worship, they knocked me down.* 
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" ' Eh, my fine fellows, that was very wrong : knock 
down a peace-ofHcer when doing his duty ! ' 

" ' He declared war first/ said Jones ; ' for when we 
were a little in liquor, your worship, and M^ere showing 
how we hoarded the Frenchman, in came that fellow, with 
A dozen more of his press-gang, and walked us off. He 
popped us into a place without tohacco, grog, or lights ; 
and he came master-at-arms over us, and clapped us under 
lock and key.' 

" That speech of Jones's quite flahhergastered his wor- 
ship, for says he, — ' Oh ! 1 perceive this disturbance 
arose out of a press-gang wanting to press a soldier, who 
was regaling himself with tobacco and grog, and who was a 
little in liquor, and mistook the men for Frenchmen — so 
he used his arms, and was assisted by the master of the 
inn.' 

'^ After hammering away at the drum-head of his wor- 
ship's ear, be was made at length to understand the whole 
business ; but to lock up sailors then was no joke — so he- 
gave us some advice, just the same as the captain used to 
give before he punished us for being drunk — and finished 
by saying he dismissed us. 'Now go along,' said he, 
< and be quiet, my men, — here 's five shillings to drink 
the King's health.* Upon which Bill called out, — 'Three 
cheers, lads, for his worship V and in spite of some muti- 
nous rascals, we did just as he told us, kept quite quiet and 
drank the King's health ; roaring out, ' Long life to his 
worship, and bad luck to his clerk ! * We were quite or- 
derly and sober, excepting when we got one of the consta- 
bles to drink with us : then we sat down in a circle and 
played goose, and I 'm blessed if we did not serve him 
out for clapping us under an arrest the night before; 
he never had had such a roasting before in his precious 
life. 

'' Away we steered for the Three Jolly Sailors, and there 
we found Betsy. Poor dear little soul ! she had taken our 
being captured so much to heart, that she and the soldjer 
contrived to drink a sufficient quantity to forget our mis- 
fortunes. The soldier was all abroad, but Betsy could just 
have seen a hole through a grating. 
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*^ * Here,' said I, ' Betsy, — here am I, Tom Topnil, 
ivith as long a tail as any man in the Sovereign, — as full 
a purse — at least it 's a-coming from the prizes, — and as 
hearty a chap as ever chewed, tohacco. Now, Betsy, this 
is all about it : I have liberty, so have my mess-mates and 
«hipmate8 here, to remain on shore till Saturday night ; — 
then, or on Sunday morning, we must all be on board to 
muster at division, and hear the articles of war read. We 
do that instead of going to church, and a man need as 
much remember them as his prayers, for if he does not, he 
may swing out of this life, and cut a caper from the yard- 
arm. Well, as I was a-saying — Betsy, there's my flip- 
per ; it 's none the worse for being rather hard in the 
palm and tarry about the claws ; — there it is, and, as I 
said before, I love you from the very bottom of my heart;' 
and I clapped my hand well below it to make her know 
how deep my love was. ' Now if you '11 act as becomes a 
woman, and pitch that soldier overboard. Bill Jones and 
the rest of them shall see you my wife to-morrow. And^ 
Lord love you, Betsy ! who do you think would marry a 
soldier in these times ? chaps that stand in boxes half the 
ziight with a musket over their shoulders. Then to think 
that they are made to walk about, all to put their feet 
down at the same time ! I should like to see the drill- 
sergeant, and be d — d to him ! who could put his feet 
down this fashion.' Forthwith I tipped them the double 
shuffle and fling, — clapped my hat, my neat little round 
hat, on one side of my head, and gave such a twirl that 
my tail came before my face. < There ! ' said I, as I stood 
«ipon one leg like the adjutant-bird, and clapped my left 
arm akimbo — 'let's see the soldier that ever walked a 
parade do that in time, and my name 's not Tom Top- 
rail. So now, Betsy, none of your coming Corporal Sly 
over me!* 

" She was a lovely craft : she clapped her headgear like 
•corkscrews all down her pretty face : and then her eyes I 
why she looked right through one ! — and such head-rails, 
— my eyes ! — and then her lips — whew ! what a kiss I 
gave her I She was, every inch of her, cut out for a sea- 
man's wife, and she behaved like a woman, — she said 

i> 3 
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' Ye9/ amA we drank her health with three cheers ; the old 
fiddler atruck up ' Moll in the Wad^' and he nerer played 
with nore life and spirit hefore. 

" It was all settled^ all agreed ; so I took and slewed 
Iwr found, and never in my bom days did I see a neater- 
eat emit from stem to stem. She cut off a smaH piece of 
the tow-vope of my head ; and leaving her to bouse her 
•wn jib up as taut as she chose^ I* went out to look for a 
law3Fer and a parson. I told the first fidlow what I 
wai^edj and he said he would soon set me on file right 
tack ; so lie made the signal to follow the motions of ^ 
eominodore : he clapped on his hat^ and we ail follbwed 
him. 

** We hove-to off a decent looking harbour enough, and 
after a>mm <^d chap^ widi a swivel eye, had asked me some 
^oegtioDs, ^- I only remember one, which was, ^ bow many 
wsvea I had alive already ? ' — and after grinning at the law- 
yer, lie handed out a Uoenoe — that 's ^e word, — and the 
business was aU straight enough. 

** ^ You are a jolly good fellow,' said I to the lawyer ; 
^ what would you like to drink ? I am- in your debt for 
your assistance, and you can order any thing you like from 
ahfub to swipes ; and if so be you would like to see 
my craft, you can step into the Jolly Sailors, and there 
we shall find her blowing a cloud and drinking the King's 
health.' 

^ If you had seen my face, Ben/' said Tom to me as he 
eame to this part of the story, '^ when the lawyer said he 
would merely take his bill, yon would have thought that I 
had tumbled amongst the cannibals, and was Uke to be eat 
with my clothes on. He went home, and he chalked out 
two pound twelve and more for the licence ; he dipped 
on six shillings uid eight-pence for his advice, and he 
chained thirteen and four-pence for having walked with 
UB. Well^ we all set to work to see what shots we had 
in the lodeer, and we could not muster between u« more 
than two pound five; and says I, 'That's enough for 
you, and all you 've done, my hearty \ Why I 'wi obliged 
to skim up to the mast-head, and run out to the yard-arm, 
when it is blowing great guns and small arms, or raining 
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moflin-f^ikes with their points downwsrdli^ and I don't 
get as much as you have got for diat scdy piece of paper 
in fbuT months ; and then I stand to he shot at ererj time 
we come within sight of a Frenchman^ whilst you sit there 
upon a high stool dangling your legs and dancing to your 
own tune. Hang me if J gire you any more ; because 
why^ do you know, old chap ? because I 'm nm aground ; 
I have not enough to tuim over for a new moon or jingle 
upon a tombstone ; so take that and be ci-viL' 

'^ The Mack man merely said he would hare wh'at was 
his due, or he would not give up the licence, and then we 
could not be married ; whereupon BUI Jones, who was 
always ready to assist a friend upon a pinch, made a grab 
at the thing and got hold of it. The little gentieman was 
too late to stop him ; and as KH made sail out of the 
enemy's harbour, he made signal for one or two of us to 
Modteide the port ; so when the lawyer was coming in chase, 
Joe Gibson* «id one or two more, kept sstHng athwart his 
hawse, and Bill sad i got safe widi the prise. The land- 
loid put us up to the rest, which* was mcr^ to send notice 
to the parish clerk of t^e spfice ; ami that matter was all 
right. 

^ When weliadf got over the business, and had ordered 
Bone hara and eggs, wi^ a few saiusages and cabbages. Bill 
clapped his hand upon the end of his nedLerchief, and gave 
a puff of wind from his mouth, as much as to say, * You 
may Mow oat the end like a pendant, and there's no 
weight to keep it steady.' There we were, about a dozen 
of usy brought to anchor alongside of the table, hoisting in 
our provisiono and wine, «id with the deril a farthing to 
pay the stor^eeper of the ▼ietnaUing' yard. 

" I whispered to Bifl — « Kll,' says I, ' I '11 just run 
ofer to> Moses on lHnt Hard ; I 'U pledge my prize-money, 
attd take a new aet of toggery from his shop, in order to 
he dceent-like in> the ehur^/ 

'' So I left Betsy, who was a cloth or two in the wind, 
and sailing a little by the head with the rest ; and away 
I steered to Moses. He was at home, or some one so 
cursedly like bin that I shoukt not hare known one from 
the other : hut all' Jews are alike. The shark knew me ; 
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for many 's the time I had taken a jacket from his kit when 
he came on board ; and knowing how sharp these fellows 
are to catch a seaman, I thought I would let him bite at 
the bait well before I hooked him ; so said I, ' Moses, here 
we are all alive, and with plenty of prizes :' — To be sure, 
that was rather more smoke than reality. 

" ' My Gosh ! yes,' says Moses ; ' how much wosh you 
take for your prize-money ? ' 

^' There *s a nibble ! thought I ; this fellow would swal- 
low bait, hook, line, and aU. — ^ How much Moses? Why, 
how much do you think I ought to get ? ' 

" ' Five pounds/ said Moses. 

'^ ^ Five devils ! ' said I ; ^ more likely fifty, and that 
would hardly be enough for all the work we have had.' 

'< ^ It 's a sight of money Mr. Toprail,' said Moses ; -— 
* fifty pounds \ it viU be long times before it is paid, di ? ' 

^^ ' Yes,' said I ; ' so long that a man might die before 
he got it. What 's the price of this new turn-out, here? ' 

*' ' Oh, it *s very sheap, Mr. Toprail, — very sheap ; 
just three pounds, — only one little three pounds. You 
can take it, Mr. Toprail upon the security of your prize- 
money. If you make me your agent, I can let you have 
many things : as you say, you may be dead and buried 
before the money is paid. Come, I '11 give you twenty 
pounds and this suit of clothes for your share. You are 
an A. B. I know.' 

'^ ' Then you know wrong, my jolly friend Moses ; for 
I *m captain of the fore-top.' 

'' ' Petty officer's rating/ said Moses. ^ Fifty pounds ! 
quite impossible. I *11 give you thirty — thirty now, this 
morning, in one hour ; and that 's more worth to you, Mr. 
Toprail, than fifty, four years from this time.' 

'^ ^ Thirty, and the suit of rigging complete : white 
ducks, bhie jacket, black tie, white stockings, long-quar- 
tered shoes, new hat with Royal Sovereign marked on the 
ribbon. That, or go. Give us your hand upon it. I dare 
say you will get more than half back in traps. What 's 
the price of a watch ? * 

" He showed me a hundred all very fine watches ; and 
U very sheap as he said. I was not quite so sheepish as 
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40 buy them. But I signed a paper^ making oyer my 
prize-money; and I touched the thirty pounds; and 
-wrapping my new suit up in a pocket-handkerchief which 
I bought of Moses, I steered away to the Three Jolly 
•Sailors. 

'^ Knowing that I should be rather hazy before the eTen« 
ing was over^ I went up to a room in which I was to swing 
my hammock, and I clapped every thing under hatches, 
and stowed the key away in a corner, where I knew I 
should find it the next day. I got a one-pound note 
changed ; and I told Bill what tack I had been sailing 
upon, and we sat down for a jollification. Betsy was now 
a little less the worse for liquor than before, and I wanted 
her to take another glass, because I thought, poor girl, what 
she must feel at the thoughts of leaving the soldier, and 
all her friends, to live aboard with me when the ship was 
in harbour* 

** * No,* says she, * no more, my dear Tom ; but I 'm 
thinking we had better go and get me some new ribbons 
for to-morrow. You see, mine are none the cleaner for 
last night's business ; besides, you know that I must look 
dean and tidy, or I shall not be much credit to one of the 
Sovereign's crew.' 

^' ' That 's all as it should be, Betsy,' said I ; * I hke a 
tidy craft ; so up anchor, and away we go. Bill Jones 
will give you a rowlock for your larboard oar; and here's 
mine for the other.' So out we bolted, and sailed up the 
street in search of a shop. Betsy knew the navigation 
well ; although, before long, we had contrived to run foul 
of a number of shore-going lubbers, — for though we 
understood the sailing orders, ' Ships on the starboard tack 
to keep their wind, and those on the larboard tack to bear 
up,' yet they knew nothing of navigation, and were with 
every flaw of wind sailing right athwart us. Every body 
looked at us ; every one knew we belonged to ColUngwood's 
«hip, and certainly never was there more respecti^ul beha- 
viour like, for they all tried to get out of our way ; and 
as we were trying to do the same, we fell foul of one 
another. Betsy wanted some red ribbons; but I said, 
' No, you shan't carry any false colours ! -— true blue 
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never itaint/ So I made her cbp en a blue ribban in tlie 
cap^ and round her dear little cfaest-trees, and boagbt a 
pair of blue ahoes^ after afae had festooned aonie bhw ribbon 
round the bottom of her dress. All thia being done^ I 
made sail back to the Jolly Sailors^ and had a r^^ahur 
iheevo before we turned in. There was dahcing^ and drink, 
ing and kissing the bride ; such eheering, and singings and 
fiddling^ that the like was nerei seeii^ and when I turned 
out the next morning, my head was turning like a boy's 
peg-top. 

** WeVL, we mustered alll hands of us by eight o'clock ; 
and I 'H teH you how we set about it : never was these 
such a krk at Portsmouth since liie first day sailors were 
made. Bill and I, and some more, were aU new-rigged, 
from the mast-head downwards : and Betsy looked a re- 
gular sailor's wife, when rile turned out, sptdt and span. 
It was not right for chaps such as we, belonging to the So- 
vereign, to be married like a parcel of soidiers^ who march 
tO' church with their side-arms and stand all attenttcn 
before the parson. It is all well enough for themlx» toddle 
on foot ; but I was not a-gang to smuggle tobacco i^ker 
that fashion. So, first of alV, I nrastered my sfaipnHita% 
and then set about the order of sailing. We were tweinre 
belonging to the Soveieign, and Betsy had six belonging 
tO' her, to sail in her wake. They wore aU dressed aUke^ 
but Betsy was woith diens aU« We were to be spiiced at 
ten, and we had only two hours to get the convoy together. 

'* I fielt my pockets — my money was safe ; and I was 
up to the mark to do the thing like a good 'un. So I or- 
dered all the coaches I could find* I got together six 
decent-lookiaig articles, and wo dipped our colbnrs at die 
mast-head of the eoaefamon. Some one said, tiiey ought 
to be white ; and I diink it vras old Drinkhned the laadh 
lord : but Bill, who had just taken a glass to the success 
of the daiy, dioml his fist in the old fellow's mouth ; and 
says he, ' White ! why,, you feol,. do yea tiiink we are a>- 
going to show a flag of truce to the psosoii? No> no; 
bhie 's oar eeiour; and if we go aii feirand ahove-board^ 
diat 's only what we ought t(^ do : so up with the bhte at 
^h» nmn ;* — and we shoved largo eockadea into the hats. 
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and made the hone-whippers show another from the hreast- 
work of their hutton-holes. 

'^ Of course^ hringing all the Tehieles U^ether in this 
manner made a hit of a stir amongst the f<^k8 ahout the 
Point ; and they had time enough to reconnoitre our force^ 
—-for when we got the carriages in line^ aa we intended 
to starts we hove ahout for a good swig to the honour of 
the hride. In order to keep up- also the heavts of the wo- 
men^ we made liiem hcnst in enough to ffll their spirit- 
rooms, Well^ time went on, and a quarter to ten came. 
' Now^' says Bi£l^ ' heanre and a weighs my lads ; and 
come, stick en the coionrs, and hurrah aloft ! ' So up I 
jumped, and kaiKted Betsy into' tihe cabin of the coach 
with three more a£ her trihe^ whilst I and Bill got on the 
quarter-deck. 

" ' Hew and pnoi,' niid WaiMm* ' I 'm not going in 
this j<dly-hoat on wheels ! I 'li Tide a horse, and keep a 
look-out ahead ef the squadron ; and what 's more, I 've 
one fr^omiagy and here it is, so ayaust heaving a minute. 
Let ''s hang the colovm to iSbe flag-staff larwavd; '/ and he 
daps a bwidi o£ Uue ribbons rawick the ears of the aohnal, 
jamming it into the eaia, and sayings * These, my boys ; 
there 's nonifltadEe here ; for as I make sail, they '11 see 
the colours evai out o£ tiie bKivs&-hole8 ! Jump up, 
youngster,' said Watson, ' bdosidme; and now I 'm oMS 
«-> Off he was, sure enough ; ior he ganre hiaoRlf too muth 
heel te* slarboardy and Ml on ibe odier side We soob 
righted him, howevei , anil he stseted aiiead. 

" ' Tea must n't sit on the roof,' aaid t&e ooachnum te 
»e aad Bill and Scsapdiard,. who had got on the quastcr* 
deck o£ the coach, the old fiddier ^in|( ' MoH in the 
Wad,' and slewing round on hia altro like a ftibr o& the 
ci^tan when it'e * up' aodor ! ' 

'' ' Drive on,' said BiU, ' or I'm hiesatd if I don't sit 
on your shouldnol Why, here 'a a mutiny before we 
read ouar coBunisaioBa i You aie a pretty particular 
scoundrel te say that Tom and I, two> fore-topmen, ace 
going to be smuggled into your stow-Jiole below. Start 
ahead and save the tide, or we shall have the parson 
a-lecturing us» — Make sail/ said BUI, as be stood i^p-» 
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right on the roof, ' and follow the morons of the commo- 
dore ;* and off we went. 

'* ' Oh ! the Gibson ahoy I * said I. 

" ' Hulloa ! ' said he. 

^' ' Keep close in the commodore's wake ; and if your 
chap does not dap a little more canvass on his coach, do 
you supersede him, — do you hear ? ' 

" * Ay, ay, sir ! ' said Gibson. 

, '^ Wdl, tJie chap that steered Joe would not crack on 
— not a bit : so Joe says, ^ By your leave, my man ; ' 
and he endeavoured to take hold of the tiller-ropes. 

^^ ^ No,' said the coachman ; ' this is my place.' 

'' ' Your place ! ' said Joe. ' I '11 let you know that I 'U 
be captain of my own ship;' and he mimics an old 
skipper, who used always to begin with that when he in- 
tended to end with the cat. ^ So, out of the way, guardo, 
and make way for a stationer.' The coachman still held 
on, and Joe still held on also. Joe got the whip, and 
began to bellows away at the nags, until the animals, not 
|)eing accustomed to punishment, forged ahead in spite of 
the hawser which was fast to their bows, and they ran 
their bowsprit right smack through the after-panels of our 
«tern-frame, and carried away the stem-lantern. 

'^ ^ Up helm, you lubberly scoundrel ! ' said Joe : ' I 
told you not to pass the commodore, but to back the mizen- 
top -sail in time, and there you are right on board of him. 
Why, you lubber, you went end-on like a bull with his 
peak up ; ' and seizing hold of the tiller-ropes, he gave the 
larboard one a haul, the horses made a start, the larboard 
wheel got foid of a post, and over went Joe, coachman, 
and coach. Joe, who was like a cat, fell upon his I^b 
without being hurt^ and called out for the next ship in the 
line to take the place of the one capsized ; but, as I was 
not going into the action without all my line complete, I 
gave the signal to heave-to to repair damages. 

^^ The women in the cabin thought they were going 
down stem foremost, and roared out to open the cabin- 
-doors; whilst Joe, and a landsman who was standing 
thereabout, lifted the coachman, who had been wounded io 
the leg, into a 'pothecary's, which was within hail. Leav- 
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ing him there^ we righted the crafty and Joe jumped upon 
deck^ seized hold of the tiller-ropes^ and made signal for 
ready for sea. We flUed our maintop-sail and forged 
ahead ; and Joe^ who had got both lines, one in each hand^ 
and who sprawled his legs out on the foot-rope to hinder 
his fetching way when she rolled, — for we were right 
before the wind, — looked as if he understood navigation. 
His- eyes were wide open ; but some of the ribbons got 
foul of his optics ; his long curls — for, do you mind, in 
those days we wore our hair like corkscrews — got blowing 
athwart his face ; his hat was cocked on one side, and his 
big chew was a little to leeward, although his tail stuck 
out behind like the staff of a rocket, to keep him head to 
wind. He got hauling at both ropes at once, so that biff 
vessel was not under command ; she had no steerage way, 
but just the reverse J for the animals made a stemboard 
before Joe could drop the steerage to get hold of the whip^ 
and he backed aboard of the coach astern of him. 

*^ This threw the whole line in confusion ; and when 
Joe started on end again, he kept yawing about like a pig- 
in a high wind ; it was hard a-starboard and hard a-port 
every moment. The squadron were all in disorder, and 
although Bill roared like a bull for the ship next in line to 
make sail and occupy Gibson's place, yet it was no use ; 
there was not a master in the fleet who could take charge 
of a vessel in such rocky water ; and the crews of half the 
squadron were in a state of mutiny. I think Gibson would 
have weathered the comer of the diurch after all, and come 
safe to anchor, if it had not been for about a thousand 
spalpeens of boys who kept shouting ' A sailor adrift on a 
carriage r and bobbing under the horses' noses tmtil they 
got discontented at being worked so hard, and began to 
mutiny outright One fired away at Joe with his heels, 
who db'opped the helm and touched him up over the stem* 
This made both worse ; for Joe had got all hands to the 
whip, and was only determined to punish his crew for their 
bad behaviour. 

'^ We had not got far, when we found the look-out craft 
hove-to and trimming ship. 

•'* Hulloa,' said I, ' what 's the matter, Watson } ' 
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*' ' We have bove-to to repair damages,' siad he ; ^ for 
as I was ateering end-oa for the churchy the craft got inte 
a head sea, and, after bobbing about, nm agreud upon her 
knees, and lAkook my timbers a bit, for I went over the 
bows ; whilat the youngster, as the ship lifted forward with 
the sea, slipped over the stem ; but we ehall be ready in a 
moment. I 've repaired damages fcHrward, and I 'm diift. 
ing my baUast aft, for she sails too much by the head. I 
can manage her well enough now ; but I think yen had 
better shift the boy on one of your nags. 8b away with you, 
little one/ said he, giving him a slap on the back ; 'andmind, 
do you hear ? ' ' Victualled on board the day diachaiged 1" 

" ' Come on deck here/ said BiU ; ' and, do you hear ? 
turn to and dance us a hotBpipe as we go along. Strike 
up, old Sccapehard ! and tip us your beat homfiipe ; and, 
squadron, make sail ! ' 

" In a thort time we had got off the harbour and were 
imlading the cargo, when Joe came dlong, going about 
fourteen knots, his tiller.j'opes loat, and his ship running 
away with him. 

'' ' Shorten sail,' said BiU, 'or you *11 be aboard the 
church.' 

'' ' LaSf Joe, lufi; and weaiAier it,' said I. « Jfy 
eyes I there he goes, right end on ! ' and down came the 
horses, pitdiing Joe over the bows. 

^^ Nothing ever hurt his heahh hut going without fats 
grog. He was up in a moment, and reported that his ship 
was wrecked, her stem-piece stove in, and that she wsas 
bilged and lying over on her starboard side. The crew 
were all safe, and we prepaved to enter the harbour. 1 
caught hold of Betsy by the flipper ; and Bill was behind 
with Moll Davis. 6he was rather die worse for her sSlow- 
■ance in liie moming, and would «ing, although a*oha(p fiAm 
said he was .a clerk in the establishment tried to atop her. 

"< ' To the devil wid youl' said Moll JDavis. ^Do yon 
think, you hlack4oQking sa(ven,that I won't sing a song on 
the day of Betsy's marriage ? ' And /she set off at ihe top 
of her voice, which was rather thick and hoarse than other- 
wise. After she had given us the song, and all hands were 
aboard, we walked into the church as quiet and as or. 
derly as men at a funeraL 
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*^ W^ we were all langect one aloi^de of eadb olber 
round some rail-work, and the parson -stood insuke. fie 
soon began to read soxnetiiing, which none of us seemed 
to understand, until he looked me full in the face with one 
eye, and said he, * Will you have this woman to thy wedded 
wife ? * Now the parson aquinted a bit widi liie other, 
and I thought his eye, which was looking towards his star- 
board ear, V was upon Moll Davis ; and as I understood the 
words to mean, whetiier I would take MoU Davis to my 
wedded wife, i answered, * OertaiBly net, mi* 

" The clerk began to say something ; but Bill soon 
stoi^d him by saying, ' Avaust heaving, yomig man ! 
hadn't ytoci better take a reef in your jawiBg-taeks, and 
doiddle your distance ? ' 

^^ The clergyman explained what it meant, and lie asked 
me again : ^ Certainly, sir,' said i ; ^ I ONne heie lor liiat 
same purpose.' 

'' ' You must say,' said 1^ derk, ' I wilL' 

" 'CertainlffraaidL 

" ' That won't do,' continued the devil-dodger; * yott 
most say only, / wUl/ 

'^ ^J wiU,* says I; * and now I hope yon are satiafied.' 

" We got through the business in about a quarter of an 
hour ; and we were then taken into a troom to sign our 
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Well, I never ooidd write, for I never bad no oduca* 
timi like ; so I clapped a cress, such as wie make to the 
paper a3N)iiit the prise^agents. WeU, Betsy 'Could not write, 
«o she stndc another. Then liiey told Mil he must witness 
it, and Jie couldn't wiite either: and liien Mall Dwvis 
made her mark, which was a large black Idot on the hook ; 
for she was then all nohow, and dabbed down 4lie pen, and 
then shoved it athwart the derks muzsle. But tlie best of 
all was Bill when he heard the little chap in black ask for 
a fee. 

'''What's that?' saidBin; 'I neirer heard of that 
liquor hefore.' 

" 'It 's money I want,' said the deA: 'any fittle gift 
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*^ * Take that upon your (^wn,' «aid Bifl ; and he put 
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the clerk's hat on, and giving it one rap^ flattened in the 
jib-sheet, and only left the mouth and chin to be seen. 

*' * Now then,' said I, after all hands had kissed Betsy^ 
' the devil take the hindmost, and let 's have a ride round 
ihe town. And, perhaps^' said 1 respectfully, — ' perhaps 
your worship will come with us ? — we won't stow you in 
Ae cabin ; you shall be up aloft amongst the seamen o& 
the quarter-deck, where you can see the ship is properly 
worbed.' I am blessed if I don't think he thought we 
were going to press him ; for he sheered off, leaving his 
clerk to see us off. 

<' No sooner was he gone, than the little black fellow 
followed us outy and began to say something quite disre- 
spectful to Bill ; who quietly turned round, took the little 
chap under his arm, and clapped him in among the women. 
They b^;an to play ^ none of my child/ and shoved him 
about from one to another, until^ as we were sailing along 
at a good rate, the door flew open^ and out went old straight- 
hair, with a shot in his stem which nearly sent him across 
the street* 

''All Portsmouth turned out to see us. There was 
Watson touching up his horse over the taffrail, and it 
kicked up behind high enough to have lifted the spanker- 
boom from the crutch^ and went on worse than ever. I 
roared out for him to pass within hail, but the animal 
would not answer its helm at all ; but slewing round like 
a boat in an eddy^ it made a start on one side^ and in went 
Watson into a gentleman's breakfast parlour; while away 
went the horse, tossing up its head and tail, and kicking 
and flinging in all directions : this cleared the passage for 
the squadron, and on we went through the crowd. 

'' Whenever the boys cheered, I stood up and returned 
the salute with an equal number of guns. Slap we went 
through one street, down another ; round one comer, then 
another ; Bill and I on the top of the coach, standing on 
the roof and cheering. Old Scrapehard was fiddling like 
a good one ; the youngster^ with his hat held up over his 
head, was standing on one leg like a flamingo, and slewing 
about like a dog. vane in a calm ; whilst the women had 
got their heads out of the windows and made more row 
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than the devil in a gale of wind. At last the horses were 
near coming to an anchor without our ranging the cahles ; 
they were bitted already ; so we drove down to tlie Point, 
took the bridles in, and got our crew and passengers all 
safe. Then it was that we got to work with the knives 
and forks; and we played a rare stick at eating. We 
stuck at it, dancing and smoking, until ten o'clock at 
nighty when all hands were as drunk as owls ; and I had 
given Betsy nearly all my money to take care of, which 
she did right well, for I never could get a farthing back. 

" So ended my marriage ; and it was a real sailor's mar- 
riage, got up in a moment, and it lasted nearly as long. We 
got on well enough the next day : but on Sunday morning 
we all retured to our ships } and I told the first lieutenant 
that I had got spliced, and asked to have Betsy aboard. 
The ship was going round to the River the next day, so I 
could n't get leave either to go to her, or slie to come to me. 
I thought, to be sure, she might as well have tried to get 
alongside ; but I never got a glance of her eye from the 
morning of our mustering on board till now. I got one of 
the pmrser's steward's lads, who could handle a pen without 
making a cross, and I wrote her this letter: -— 

** ' Dear Betsy, — Why don't you come alongside in 
the bum-boat? I have been standing in the starboard 
fore-chains from one tiU four bells, overhauling the craft 
which came within hail. Come, that 'a a good girl 1 up 
stick and make sail ! If I can only get a word with you 
under the bows, I 'm satisfied.' 

^'Well, what do you think she writes to me, or gets 
somebody else to write to me ? — 

" 'Old Tom, — I know you are ship-bound, church- 
bound, and poverty*struck ; you belong to no parish but 
Port Sea, and you may whistle for good luck and for 
Betsy Matson.' 

*^ It ran right into my heart, and gave me the hiccups 
for a fortnight ; and I never was all right in the head until 
I heard she had married the soldier under another name^ 
and that I had saved my allotment." 

There's many a sailor who marries as Tom did, and 
gets a divorce without bothering the lawyers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I shall sec my parents, kiss the tears 
From their pale hollow cheeks, cheer tbrir sad beavta^ 
And drive that gaping phantom, meagre want. 
For ever Arom their board.— Tjujo. 

I HAD been from home about thirteen yean, when 
Captain Nelson went to France. During that time I had 
only heard from or of the old people once. I now got 
leave to go to Cawsand Bay until his return. He gave 
me money enough to pay my passage^ and I started with 
a good store of pocket-linings intending to buy new nets^ 
or lend a hand in purchanng a sail or repairing the boat. 
Away I went with a light heart and a fair wind^ haTing 
in the fob of my pocket twenty-five pounds^ and singing— 

** I that once was a ploughboy a sailor am now.** 

I soon got on the right course for Plymouth^ and I knew 
by the distances marked upon stones how many miles I 
had run. I went on» as all men do at first when they 
start on an expedition they fancy, head down and legs out. 
I took as long sirides as a goose in dry weather, and 
walked as fast as an ostrich oyer the Pampas. I got to a 
place called Hounslow without feding a bit fatigued ; and 
seeing a decent kind of harbour, I came to anchor, and 
called for a pot of porter and a pipe. In the shaking of a 
handspike I was so comfortable that I would not have 
called the King my grandfather. It was a pretty good 
kind of house, with a large daub called the King's Head 
outside, and there were several country-looking lubbers ia 
smock-frocks who came in to take a drop ; and, as at this 
time it b^an to rain, I thought I mi^t as well anchor 
for the night I began therefore to look out for a berth. 

" Hulloa ! shipmate," said I, to a better kind of looking 
fellow, " what kind of hammocks do they swing in this 
house ? ' 

The fellow gave me a quick glance of the eye, and I 
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thought I felt him reading my heart. He answered, 
'^ Oh, very good, every thing a man could want to make 
him comfortahle and happy. But where are you hound to, 
for you don't helong to this place ? " 

"No, not I" (I wondered how he guessed it): ** I 
am going to Plymouth." 

** To Plymouth ?" says he. 

^^ Yes,** said I, '* to Plymouth ; the wars are over now, 
and I am o£P for home. I am not without a shot in the 
locker," giving my pocket a hit of a smadc 

" I can assist you, my noUe-hearted fdlow," says my 
friend; "give me your hand. You sailers are the hest 
men in the world." 

'*' Take a drop out of my jorum, sir," said I. " Here, 
landlord^ freshen hawse here — another pot of porter." 

" Yes, sir" said he, " but who pays for it ? " 

"I do, you lubber," says I. "I>o you think I'm a 
shark to come swaltowing the bait and then shake mysdf 
off the hook ? No, I never did that : so, here's your pay, 
and I have enough left to buy a h<^;shead of porter, and a 
purser's bread-bag of tobacco; so, stir your stumps, old 
Blowhard.** 

He was as fat as a ground tier butt, and seemed as if all 
his crew inside of him was pumping up his breath ; his 
face was as red as a boiled lobster, and he wore a great 
white apron which came down to his knees, and from those 
to his fore foot he wore top-boots. He seemed to know 
my new companion, and he looked at him as much as to 
say, '^ You're a pretty scoundrel, I'm blessed if you am't." 

I thought it was all jeiJousy^ and paid no attention to 
the landlord, but asked my friend how he proposed that I 
should get on my way to my journey's end ? 

" Why, this way," he answered. " I am going beyond 
£xeter myself, for I live down in that part of the world ; 
and as I know most o£ the common carriers, I get into 
llielr waggons, and thus for a very little money get home 
to my famOy. I advise you to follow this plan also ; for 
what is tiie use of paying the Lord hardly knows how 
mudi, to be upset from a coach, or of walking upwards of 
two hundred miles, sleeping every night in some strange 
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inn^ and perhaps robbed if you are out after dark ? We 
can go together if you like ; and company^ you know^ will 
make the journey agreeable ; but, as the waggon will not 
be here for a couple of hours^ we may as well hiive some 
dinner ; for I am uncommonly hungry^ and we shall get 
nothing from the time we start until the next morning." 

I agreed to all this^ because it looked so very friendly. 
We accordingly ordered some cold meat and potatoes ; my 
friend declaring that I should be his guest, and should 
peck and perch with him. 

After we had finished our dinner we had a little grog, 
and my friend was very anxious to make me drink ; but I 
never was a man given to liquor. I like now and then a 
pot of beer and my pipe, and I love to see myself sur- 
rounded by a jolly set of fellows^ who have rubbed through 
life like sailors^ and who carry their grey hairs about as 
honours won in old age. But no man can say that I was 
ever brought up to the gangway for being intoxicated I 

Well, I drank my allowance^ ^nd by and by^ about 
eight o'clock^ the waggon was passing through the village. 
My friend could not find his money at the moment ; so I 
untied the knot in my handkerchief, and paid for him : we 
both got up behind and bundled into the straw. 

I was in a rare humour for spinning a yarn, and I set 
to work and related my life ; during which time, when I 
spoke of home, my friend managed to got out of me where 
I kept my money, and commended my prudence, as I said 
that no land-shark could get hold of it without he ripped me 
open* 

It was about midnight when we passed through a little 
town ; there was a light in one of the public-houses, so we 
freshened the nip; and as my friend was now evidently sail- 
ing by the head, I took him under my care, and supported 
him to the waggon. He was very much overcome, and he 
clung round me closely, making a great number of false 
steps, and staggering like a drunken brute as he was. At 
last, when I wanted to lift him into the waggon, he swore 
he would not go another inch farther ; that he felt hot, 
although it was the month of December; and that he 
would bathe in the river which was near us. For some 
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time I would not let him ; but at ^ast he got so quarrel, 
some and made such a noise^ that I jumped into tlie wag. 
gon^ and gave him permission to go to a place where he i* 
snug enough now if he has left this woiid. 

I soon fell asleep^ and when I awoke it was broad 
daylight, but a windy squally morning : so I thought I*d 
stand two calls before I unbuttoned my eyes for a iong 
spell, and I soon got lo sleep again. The wagoner about 
an hour afterwards roused me up, and we went into a 
house and had some breakfast. He was a stout fellow, 
and ate like one of his own cart-horses, — it did me good 
to see him feed so heartily. I swore I would stand treat, 
and pulling out the end of my black silk neckerchief, I 
started like a harpooned porpoise when I found the end 
ent clean off, and all my stores for present senrioe gone. I 
looked at the waggoner, but he had so honest a face, that 
I could not suspect him ; although, at first, I had some 
doubts about hb honesty. I immediately clapped my hand 
upon my priyate store-room, in which I had stowed away 
the supplies for my father. It did not require any fumbling 
about my fob; the lower part of the pocket was ripped 
open, and I found that I had only eight guineas left out 
of twenty* five that I intended to take to the old folks. 

Well, I was certain that I had been in company with 
a pirate. The honest old waggoner said he did not 
think the other traveller was so drank as he pretended 
to be, and he made no doubt that, whilst I was en- 
deavouring to steady him last night, he had cut my 
pocket and taken out the money. I now thought of tack- 
ing ship and returning ; but in a short time resolved to 
proceed, and to be more prudent in future. So, stowing 
the money which I had left in a place that should defy 
detection, I took out one guinea, and tied that, or the 
change of it, in the corner which was left in my necker- 
chief. 

I made fHends with the wagoner, and walked by his 
aide afanost all day : towards evening I got into my straw 
again, and slept lUce a weasel with one eye open comfort- 
ably enough. In seven days' time we got to Plymouth, and 
I did not stand long in taking leave of the waggoner, who 

E 3 
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wascontentea witli four shillings^ and tM me that he ahoold 
be retomiDg in a fortnight^ which would be quite long 
enough for me to remain in Cawaand Bay. I told him 
that I should be steering up to Loudon about that time, 
and would be with him : then giving my trowsers a hitch 
up, I stepped out like a good one for Mutton Core, got 
into the ferry^ and wa3 soon over at Mount Edgecombe. 

I trotted away like a postman, never looking' bdiind me, 
and carrying a press of sail, until I came to the turn which 
overlooks the bay and commands a view of the village. 
Here I stopped. I remember at this moment the feeling 
which overcame me, I saw before me the cottage in which 
I was bom and reared. I could perceive the door from 
which I had escaped, and left my poor father and mother 
in all the agony of uncertainty whether I had been kidnap- 
ped or murdered. From the time of leaving them I had 
never sent them any tidings; and afterwards, when I had 
learned to write, I had grown somehow dim in memory, 
and had forgot my poor mother in the scenes I have id- 
xeady described. 

I had grown to be a man ; the sultry sun of the West 
Indies had scordied me, sickness had altered, manhood had 
changed me. I knew I could advance unknown, hot I 
feared lest I should hear some bad news of the old people. 
I stood more than an hour undecided how to act. I watdbed 
each girl that I saw running to and fro, and thought of 
my own little sister Jane; and it was sunset before I 
wound up my resolution to face the old people. 

''Cheer up, Ben!" said I to myself. ''Had not the 
knd-aharks grabbed your hard- won money, all might have 
been well ; for the old boy would then have seen that I 
had not forgotten him although so long separated from 
home.'' 

The sun was dowti by five o'clock, and the driziling 
rain and gusty winds showed that a gale was at hand. The 
boats all came in together, and every man and mother's 
son was in activity. The women took the fish away in 
baskets, whilst the crew of the di£ferent boats set to vroik 
to haul them up above high-water mark. I vras soon in 
amoBgst them, and I watched for my fathers boat. Near 
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me was a weather-beaten Samson^ who^ with \m crew and 
his boys^ soon began to place their Tessd in security. The 
next and the next seemed well provided with hands ; bm 
the farthest one seemed afraid of coming in 'contact with 
the larger vessels. This was the one I sought. 

*' Poor old fellow, you will be drenched to the skin^" 
thought I to myself, '* before you get your boat safe, with* 
out some one lends you a hand ; and as I 'm not afraid of 
rubbing the skin off mine, I am just the lad to assist you.*' 
So saying, I walked up to him, shipped the capstan-bar, 
and when he had made fast the rope, I hove round with 
the two men who formed the crew. My assistance soon 
placed' the boat above the tide. As I was walking away to 
help some one else, he came to me, and sure enough it 
was poor old father ! I determined, however, seeing that 
he did not know me again, not to discover myself at pre* 
sent. In return for the good torn I had done him, be 
said that his dame was getting his sapper ready, and he 
hoped I would come and take shelter from the ^e. ^' I 
know what you are from your rig," said he, *^ you're some 
man-of-war's-man turned adrift for the peace." 

''Just so," said I; ''much obliged to you**- 1*11 
■come. 

Well, I shouldered some of the nets, and carried np a 
basket on my arm, until we approadied the old cottage, 
and into this we steered. 

I knew my mother at a glance. Poor old soul ! age 
had advanced upon her, and although I could discover the 
features of former times, the marks of grief were deep iu 
her face. She made no re]^ to my father's remark about 
his success, but went to work to dress some of the fish. 
On turning round she saw me, and looked at father, as 
much as to ask who and what I was : '' A willing lad," 
said my father, <' to assist the old. He saw the weather 
was getting worse^ and the rain coming on hard« so he 
came and lent us a hand to secure the boat ; and now I 
have made him come here, dame, for some supper, for he 
seems all adrift in this part of the woiid." 

" Oh, John," said mother, " Why, as I 'm a living 
woman, he looks something like Ben !" 

E 4 
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A dead cold chill ran through roe. There was a tender*, 
ness in poor mother's manner^ which made my eyes flow^ 
like a waterfalL I brushed away the tears with my sleeve. 

*' Ah^ no ! poor Ben ! perhaps he is oat of this miser- 
able world/' said the old man^ " But come^ give the lad a. 
welcome. Bring that stool to the table^ and we '11 have a 
fish and a potatoe. There^ sit down^ every man to hi& 
station^ and the cook to the foresheet^ as they say on board 
a roan.of-war. There 's a knife and fork ; we have got 
some of those left yet ; and this gale will raise the price 
of fish." 

In a short time supper was ready. There was some 
breads the fish, and the potatoes ; and although I have had 
regular feeds many a time when the dollars were not va- 
lued more than penny-pieces^ and we have been surround, 
ed by those who fought with us, and were wounded to save 
us, yet I call Heaven to witness that 1 never felt so happy 
as I did when I found I was sometimes in their thoughts^. 
— and that I was once more seated by their side. 

The old boy^ remarking that I looked rather the worse 
for wear^ got a bottle from a small cupboard^ and pouring, 
out some brandy for my mother and myself^ not forgetting 
his own glass^ spliced jit with water^ and then handed the 
jug to me. 

But where was Jane all this time ? I was anxious not 
to discover myself, and therefore did not say a word ; but 
I looked round the cottage in the hope of finding some 
mark of female dress by which I could guess if she were 
alive. I saw nothing, however, except a curious old chair 
which stood up in a comer ; and when I took my eyes off 
it, I found that both father and mother were looking at me 
with so inquisitive a stare^ that I b^an to fear I was re- 
cognised. 

" Ah ! " be b^an, " that chair reminds us often of our 
troubles ; we keep it tliat we may not forget those wha 
have forgotten us." 

My mother looked like a wax figure in tears as my fa- 
ther went on to speak. 

^^ In that chair we laid our son Ben when he was first 
bom^ for we had no cradle in the house ; he left us when 
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he was about twelve years of age, and we have never heard 
of him since ! But, what 's the matter with you, young 
man? You change colour like a dying dolphin. Lurd 
love you, dame ! just see how hke he is to our Ben !" 

I could not hold on any longer — the tears stood in my 
eyes, ** Stop, father/' said I, '^ you shall be happy again, 
I hope." My mother, who had never taken her gaze off 
me, immediately recollected me, and had me in her arms 
in a moment, exclaiming, '' Ben ! Ben ! God Almighty be 
praised that I see you before I die !" 

Father was soon on the other side of me, whilst mother, 
unbuttoning my shirt-sleeves, showed father the mark of an 
anchor which one of the fishermen had pricked out about a 
year before I left them, 

^' Lord bless you^ boy ! " said fisther, *' why how changed 
yo»u are ! But now I look at you again, what a fool I must 
have been not to have known you at first ! " 

^' Tell us, Ben," said poor mother, *' where you have 
been. Oh I I could look at you for ever ! " and she knelt 
down upon the ground, and kept her eyes fixed upon my 
face. I could not rouse up a word from the store-room of 
my voice. I was right aback, and they saw it. At length,, 
father said, ^^ I have bad news to tell you, Ben, about your 
sister. A fellow of the name of Tackle, as great a scoun* 
drel as ever lived, came and kept company with Jane ; and 
Jane soon liked him — that was as plain as a pikestafi. 
Very shortly afterwards, Jane told us that Tackle had of- 
fered to marry her, and that she hoped we had no olgecu 
tion. I took her hand, for I loved her dearly, and ' Jane,* 
says I, ' you know very little of Tackle ; he may be a good 
one, but his father never was : a black bitch, they say, never 
has white pups, and a wild duck never lays a tame egg : his> 
father was transported for a highway robbery, but got to 
windward of the gallows ; his mother soon danced at Ply- 
mouth Dock, at the penny hops of the sailors. Besides all 
this, Jane, although he could not help what his father and 
mother were, he is a bad-humoured man, is always quar- 
relsome, 4ind whenever so much pleased, looks more like a 
devil than a Christian. But this was it Ben, — I'ackle was. 
a stout fellow, and once or twice when the young men cam«. 
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a ousrdng, be stood like a mastifty and growled them off; 
then managed to pick a quarrel^ fought a battle, and, by thn 
dogged kind of courage and strength, established himsdf 
firmer in the girl's affections. Women always loTe yoar 
daring n^en. Dame did not hke the match either, for Tackle 
had no money, and although we were better off than we are 
now, yet I could not giro the young people eidier money or 
«mployment; for, said I, fishermen are like sernee — no 
inheritance. Dame spoke to Jane ; bnt die cried and got 
into her chair near the fire, and could do nothing ; she was 
quite beside herself — absent like — of no use whatever in 
regard to the house ; and she would sit by the hour, look- 
ing at the fire as if she expected Tackle to jump out of it, 
with her hands upon her knees, — and so she would remain 
and do nothing ; and when that *s the case, depend upon it, 
Ben, the woman is lost —idleness is the rmid-maker ^love. 
Well, it was not long after this, when I was at sea and dame 
at work, that Jane went off with Tackle : we heard of them 
at Plymouth Dock, and two days afterwards we lost all trace 
and have never heard of them any more." 

The tear stood in poor father's eye : as for mother, she 
cried bitterly. At length father endteavouied to turn away 
his melancholy thoughts to some odier subject. — '' Now, 
Ben," said he, '* where have you been ?" 

I was on the point of tweaking adrift with the log-line 
of my adventures, when, raising the latch of the door, in 
came a small snul^nosed chap who turned out to be an 
attorney's derk. The poor o4d folks seemed taken quite 
aback. 

'* Well, Mf.Brace^" he began^ *' are you going to pay 
these three last quarters' rent or not ? — becanse, if you do 
not, out you will turn bag and baggi^ to-morrow morn- 
ing.- 

•' Really, sir," said father, *' I am very distressed, — 
very sir. Indeed: I have no money — this is all I have in 
the world;" and he showed two or three half-crowns. 
'' I know I owe my landlord more than I can pay at pre- 
sent ; bu I trust that his honour will not throw two poor 
old creatures upon the parish, or turn them adrift on the 
-^Ofld in the middle of winter." 
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^^ Come^ Mr. Brttce^" said the skeleton of the law, '' fine 
words, you know, butter no parsnips : I have been at you 
erery day since June, and now I '11 stand it no longer, for I 
don't bdieve one word you say. Here I find you sitting 
by a comfortable fire, with a visitor to assist yon in empty- 
ing a bottle of brandy; and I don't require the nose of a 
pointer to swear that you hare made a joUy supper. And 
there *b your good old woman's eyes, which qpeak volumes 
as to the attention she has paid to her consumptive friend, 
the almost finished bottle. I'm not to be done ; to-morrow 
you will pay, or I will seize every rag in the house, and you 
may turn out and wash your eyes in the rain." 

I was posted bdiind this land-shark, my jacket off, — 
father was standing up with a lode of trouUe which might 
have melted even the heart or an attorney's ckrk ; whilst 
mother sat weeping like one of the dripping caves in the 
Nmth of Ireland. When the wietdi had finished his spech, 
I just took him by the cufi^of the coat, and giving him a 
little head-way with my foot, sent him to the foil enjoy* 
inent of the cold lodgings he had intended for the old foUo. 
As he had left his umbreUa behind him, iiowever, he re* 
turned for it. 

''What!" says I, f'have you deared for action, and 
<»me into the enemy's port to batde tiiie watch with him? 
I'm for you, my hero" — and I seised him by the throat. 
The little qmlUdriver fixed his hands upon my dmt* 
•ieeves ; his face was as red as a lobster, and he Unsteicd 
cut something abovt assault and battery. '' Here's assank 
your battery for you," says I; and I gave his nose a 
broadside. He came at me, after this, twirling his hands 
as if he was spinning rope-yarns ; but I touched him up on 
his figure-head, and soon darkened his topli^ts : for, do 
you see, I was young and stout, and he might as well have 
knocked his fists against a stone wall as against my head— 
for my skull had grown thick like a black fellow's. Wdl, 
it all finishes by my rdling him in a dirty puddle, and by 
giving him a salute, which was 'more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,' as I learnt by heart. 

" I hope, sir," says I, '* there's nothing personal — but 
you are a d— d backbiting, durty, dishonest scoundrel, and 
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much better in the mud than in an honest man's house." 
So saying, I shut the door, and came to an anchor, 

*' Oh ! Ben, Ben, you have ruined us ! " said my mother; 
*^ to-morrow we shall certainly be turned out, and all our 
furniture sold. I know he will never rest until he is re- 
venged. You had better therefore be off at once, or he'U 
have you for striking him ; he'll take the law of you." 

'^ I tell you what it is," says I, " I *11 set up my da- 
maged shirt here against his nose, and I think I 've the 
best of it." 

" Never mind, dame," said the old fisherman. ^' To 
jSnd Ben at such a moment is .worth all the money in the 
world! Now the attorney may go to 111 soon 

turn the tide of misfortune ; I feel as if I was not twenty 
years of age ; I could dance a hornpipe and kick up Bob *n 
a-dying." 

Night came on, and a precious night it was. Mother 
was for giving me her bed, and father talked of pricking 
for the softest plank ; but I said, '' No, I 'm the youngest, 
and the best to caulk the seam ;** so I took up my station 
in the old chair. Though I have stood by Nelson's side 
when the proudest victory ever gained was won, yet I 
never felt as I did at that moment. I thought somehow 
I could fly : I felt so light, so happy. Well, the old pair 
blessed me,— I that had left them, and had caused such 
trouble to them, and who, had I remained, might perhaps 
have saved Jane also. Then father snapped his fingers, 
and says he, ^'A dog-filsh's eye for that snub-nosed at- 
torney's clerk! we'll manage somehow." And to bed they 
went. 

I slept like a top, and was making up the lee-way of 
my nap, when I heard a row at the door, and I saw the 
little shark, the clerk's master, with his precious assistant, 
who was marked with a pair of beautiful black eyes, and 
his nose as big as a cocoa-nut. 

" Hulloal shipmate," said I, " you must have run stem 
on to the chimney-sweep, and taken some of his soot to 
paint your figure-head." 

'* Here is the account of rent due for this house,** said 
the fellow to my father : " do you intend to pay it ? " 
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'^ How much 18 it^ old Snuff and Twopenny ?** said I. 

** Four pounds^ Mr. Impudence^" said he* 

" Have you got a receipt ? " said !• 

'^ No," said he. 

'^ Then you may just trudge back and get it^ old Shiver* 
the-Mizen.*' 

" Where 's the money ? " said he. 

** Here," said. I, " and more besides." 

*' I 'II have you up before the magistratey** sud the derk, 
^ for the assault upon me last n^ht. *' 

'^Youbed— d!" saidl. 

Upou which the attorney whispered to his derk, who 
ran away home, whilst the old one blockaded the port. 
He soon returned with the receipt. 

'^ There 's your money, my boy," said 1; '^ and I don't 
want any recdpt for the attack you made upon me last 
night, and tore my shirt. You diow that as plain as the 
nose an your face. So^ brush, old Sweepings and Tape 
strings. Nothing personal, you know-* but curse me if 
ever I saw such an ill-b^otten bandy-legged beggar, with 
eyes like two burnt holes in a blanket, and mouth like a 
fiick cod-fish.** Se away he went. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The tor '• a jolly tar who loves a beauty bright. 

And at sea often thinks of her charms ; 
Who toasts her with glee on a Saturday night. 

And wishes her moor'd in his anus. — Dibdik. 

Both father and mother looked ten years younger when 
they foimd themselves once more clear of the rent, and 
hkdy to do well for some months to come. Mother cast 
oiF die stopper of her tongue, and she rattled her words 
out like a chain-cable through an iron hawse-hole. 

I now cast my eye upon a pretty black-eyed daughter of 
a baker. Figure, face, feet, d — me if I ever saw such a 
craft ! She seemed to like me also. I left Cawsand at the 
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a gentkman whose fortune asd character must be wdl 
known to all the West India merchants^ therefore I shall 
jsay nothing upon that head. Her age is twenty-two ; and 
her personal accomplishments you will suppose / think 
equal to those of any person I ever saw; but, without 
vanity, her mental accomplishments are superior to those of 
most people of either sex : and we shall come together as 
two persons most sincerely attached to each othor from 
friendship. Her son is under her guardianship, but totally 
independent of her. 

*^ But I must describe Herbert to you, that you may 
know exactly how I stand ; for when we apply for advice, 
we must tell all circumstances. Herbert is very rich and 
very proud — he has an only daughter, and this niece, who 
he looks upon in the same light, if not higher. I have 
lived at his house, when at Nevis, since June last> and am 
a great favourite of his. I have told him I am as pow as 
Job ; but he tells me he likes me, and I am descended 
from a good family, which his pride likes ; but he also 
says, 'Nelson, I am proud, and I must live like myself, 
therefore I can't do much- in my lifetime : when I die she 
shall have 20,0002. ; and if my daughter dies before me, 
she shall possess the major part of my property. I intend 
going to England in 1787> and remaining there my life ; 
therefore, if you two can live happily together till that event 
takes place, you have my consent.' 

" This is exactly my situation with him ; and I know 
the way to get him to give the most, is not to appear to 
want it. Thus circumstanced, who can I apply to but 
you ? The regard you have ever expressed for me leads 
roe to hope you will do something. My future happiness, 
I give you my honour, is now in your power : if you can- 
not affi)rd to give me any thing for ever, you will, I am 
sure, trust to me, that if I ever can afford it, I wiU return 
it to some part of your family. I think Herbert will be 
brought to give her two or three hundred a«year during his 
life ; and if you will either give me, I will call it — I think 
you will do it — either one hundred a-year, for a few years, 
or a thousand pounds, how happy you will make a couple 

1 will pray for you for ever J Don't disappoint me, or 
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my heart will break. Trust to my honour to do a good 
turn for some other person if it is in my power. I can say 
no roore^ but trust implicitly to your goodness^ and pray 
let me know of your generous action by the first packet." 

Nelson's love^ however, did not prevent him from doing 
his duty; for he pleaded his own cause^ and the vessels 
were condemned ; but the Treasury, instead of sending 
tiianks to Nelson, sent them to the commander-in-chief, 
who was opposed to Nelson in opinion. 

^* Had they known all," said Nelson upon this subject, 
*' 1 do not think they would have bestowed thanks in that 
quarter and have n^Iected me. I feel hurt that, after the 
loss of health, and risk of fortune, another should be thatiked 
for that which I did against his orders. I either deserved 
to be sent out of the service, or at least to have had some 
little notice taken of what I had done. They have thought 
it worthy of notice, and yet have neglected roe. If this is 
the reward for a faithful discharge of my duty, I shall be 
careful, and never stand forward again ; but I have done 
my duty, and have nothing to accuse myself of." 

Now I will give you another letter from Nelson, and 
show you, that although he had the heart of a lion in war 
he was as meek as a lamb in love, and as affectionate as a 
9eal to his relations : besides, you see, it gives a kind of 
insight into his very soul. His unde had written to him, 
offi?ring assistance in a pecuniary point of view, but not 
being very rich himself, the accommodation distressed 
him. 

** Boreas, Carlisle Bay, March 9tb, 1785. 
" My bear Uncle, 
" Your kind letter of January 3d I received yesterday 
on my arrival here from Nevis. When I made applica- 
tion to you in November, it was, I assure you, not so much 
considering you in the light of a near relation, as of a sin- 
cere friend who would do every thing which was proper for 
the happiness of one who sincerely regarded and esteemed 
him, and whose friendship was pure, without any interested 
views in it ; and had it not been for one sentence in your 
letter, vi«. ' JTour application has in a great degree <fc» 

F 
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prived meofmyfree agency^ I should have been supremeij 
happy ; but my feelings are too quick^ and I feel sharply 
what perhapn others would not, bo they gained thdr ends. 
That sentence would inak« me suppose that you thought I 
conceived I had a right to ask pecuniary assistance ; if you 
did think so, be assured you did me great injustice ; for I 
was convinced, tliat whatever you might be kind enough to 
do for me must spring from your own generous heart, and 
not from any shadow of right I could be fool enough to 
suppose I derived from our relationship. Relations are not 
always the people we ore to look va^ to for doing friendly 
offices. O, my dear unde ! yon can't tell what 1 feel— > 
indeed I can hardly write, or know what I am writing: 
you would pity me did you know what I suffer by that sen« 
tenoe-*-for akhough it does not make you act less generous, 
it embitters my happinesa. ■ You must know me, and con. 
sequendy that I am guided by the strictest rules of honour 
and integrity ; and that had I not been more ambitious of 
fame than money, I should not most probaUy have been 
under the necessity of making the present application to 
you. No dangers or difficulties shall ever deter me from 
doing my utmost to (Hrovide handsomely for my dearesS 
Fanny, for with the purest and most tender affection do I 
love her. Her virtues and accomplishments are not more 
conspicuous than her goodness of heart and gentleness of 
disposition ; and you will esteem her for herself when you 
know her. 

'' Your readiness in giving, my dear friend, will not 
make me more anxious to receive ; for can I live without 
your putting yourself to the inconvenience of advancing me 
money, I certainly shall do it, for my disposition is not 
that of endeavouring to grasp all it can. The greatest fe. 
licity I can enjoy is to make her happy: for myself, I can 
care bat little when she is considered ; and I could lay 
down my life with pleasure at this moment for her future 
happiness. After what I have written, you will believe 
my love is founded upon that strong basis which must 
have the ai^annee of enjoying happiness with her* I 
will endeavour, as much as my indisposed mind will let 
ne, to answer all your questions about her son and herself* 
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" When Mrs. Nisbet marriect. Mr. Herbert proniced 
^000/. ^vith her ; but as her bttsband settled in the ialaad» 
ivhere he died a few months after^ it never has been paid* 
Mr. H. told me be had given, and should pay to the cUd. 
1000/. when he grew np ; and that he should bring him 
up at his expense, and put him in a way of providing lor 
himself. Mr. Nisbet (the gentleman wIkmbo wife went 
astray) was a brother. His estate^ I understand from Mr. 
Herbert, owes, for money lent and attending it as doctor, 
about 3000/. currency ; but Dr. Nisbet dying insane, with- 
out a will, or any papers whidi were regular, has made 
this business rather trouUesoine, as Mr. Nisbet wishes to 
pay as little as be can help. Mr. Stanley, the attorney- 
general, whose property is next Mr. Herbert's, and who it 
his particular friend, has undertaken to settle it for her, 
dhe will not get much ; but it must, I conceive, mahe her 
little fellow independent. 

^' Her uncle, although he is a man who must have hm 
•own way in every thing, yet, I believe, has a good and ge^ 
Herons heart, and loves her and her son very ainoereiy ; 
and, I have every reason to suppose is as mueh attaclMid 
to me as to amy person who could pay hie addrtsses to hie 
dear Fanny, as he always calls her. Althongh bis income 
is immense, yet his expenses must be great, as his boose is 
open to all strangers, and he entertains them moat hoapit^ 
ably. I can't give you an idea of his wealth, for I don't 
hekeve he knows it himself. Many estates in that island 
ve mortgsi^ed to him. The stock of negroes npon ids es- 
tate, and eatdsy are valued at 60/)00L sterling ; and he 
«endi to England (average for seven years) 500 casks of 
sugar. His daughter's fortune must be very large ; and aa 
'he says, and told me at firsts that he looked upon his nieca 
«s his child, I can have bo reason to suppose that he will 
not provide handsomdy for her. I had rather wish that 
-whatever he may do at her marriage may flow tfotttM* 
neoualy from himsdf. 

^' 1 hare not in idea of being married till nearly the 
•time of onr sailing for England, wid6k I did not think Was 
to he till 17^7; but report says (which I dmi't believe, by 
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the by, but you can ask Mr. Stevens), we are to go home 
this summer ; but I thought it right to know every senti- 
ment of my friends upon a business of this moment/' 

What between love and law, he was obliged to take to 
physic ; so that he flirted with the three black Graces. 
Any one may see by the following letter what effect it had 
upon his framework. 

*« Nevis, July 5th, 1786. 
*' My dear Sir, 

*' This will be delivered to you by Mr. Suckling, wiio 
baa done me the favour of calling here on his way to Eng* 
land. He appears much improved since I last saw himr, 
and seems to possess a modesty of behaviour which must 
ever get friends and promotion for him. 

'^ I wish I could tell you I was well ; but I am far 
from it : my activity of mind is too much for my puny 
constitution ; I am worn to a skeleton, but I trust Uiat the 
doctors and asses' milk will set me up again. Perhaps 
you will think it odd if I do not mention Mrs. Nisbet : I 
can only assure you that her heart is equal to her head, 
which every person knows is filled with good sense. My 
afFection for her is fixed upon that solid basis of esteem and 
regard, that I trust can only increase by a longer know- 
ledge of her. I have not a line from either my father or 
sister. My brother just mentioned it in a cursory manner 
as you did. I hope you and your family are well^ and 
ever will continue so. You have been my best friend, and 
I trust will continue as long so as I shall p^ve myself by 
my actions worthy of supplying that place in the service of 
my country which my dear unde left for me. I feel my- 
self, to my country, his heir, and it shall, I am bold Co 
say, never lack the want of his counsel ; I feel he gave it 
to me as a legacy, and had I been near him when he was 
removed, he would have said, ' My boy, I leave you to my 
country : serve her well, and she 'II never desert, but will 
ultimately reward you.' You who know much of me, I 
believe and hope, think me not unworthy your regards. 

" But I beg your pardon for this digression ; but what 
I have said is the inward monitor of my heart upon every 
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difficult occasion. Bless you^ my best friend^ and believe 
me roost afTectionately, 

" Horatio NELaoN." 
« WiUiam SuckUng, Esq/* 

It is nothing very new to say, that when once a man 
gets into love he is the most obstinate creature that walks 
the earth. Nelson was in love, and he married on the 11 th 
March, 1787* I was there of course, and I saw Prince 
William Henry, his present Majesty, — God bless him ! 
Yea, Nelson got married and I got drunk. It 's a faint 
heart which never rejoices ; and although I can say that I 
never boused my jib up on board since I entered the ser- 
vice, yet I must confess that now and then, in order to do 
honour to the service — thatis^ four times a year — once for 
Lord St. Vincent's action, or rather Nelson's bridge build* 
ing (I'll explain that as I spin out my life), the Nile, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, — I get as royal as a Scotch 
piper; although, when it comes to the last action, and 
which is in winter-time, I drink my first glass in solemn 
silence for the loss of my old commander, and then I give 
three cheers for the victory. 

Nelson was married, and many a man in the service 
thought he was ruined ; for I have heard those say who 
know nothing about the business, " that a man is never 
properly ruined until he is spliced : *' but we feel, I think, 
aa much disposed to gain high rewards when we know that 
the woman with whom we have shared our lives is to share 
in the honours ; and although it may be true that in a des- 
perate business of cutting out, a man remembers his wife 
and eight small children, yet few are the instances on re- 
cord of a sailor proving himself deficient in courage becatue 
he was married. 

Nelson thought that love is not to be drowned ; but this 
opinion was written before his marriage. 

" We are often separate " (this is written to the widow), 
'* but our affections are not by any means on that account 
diminished. Our country has the first demand for our ser- 
vices, and private convenience or happiness must ever give 
-way to the public good. Duty is the great business of a 
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•ea-offioer : all private coDsiderations mu^t give way to it,, 
however painful. Have you not often heard that aalt 
water and ahaence wash away love ? Now I am such a 
heretic as not to helieve that article ; for^ behold, every 
morning I have had six pails of salt water poured upon my 
head^ and instead of finding whataeamen say to be true, it 
goes on 80 contrary to the prescription, that yon maat cee- 
me perhaps before the fixed time. To write letters to yoa 
U the next greatest pleasure I feel to reoeiving them flrom: 
yon. What I experienced when I read such as I am sure- 
are the pure sentiments of your heart, my poor pen oamiot 
express : nor, indeed, would I give much for any pen or 
head which could express feelings of that kind. Absent 
from you I feel no pleasure : it is you who are every thing^ 
to me — without you I care not for this world ; for I have 
found lately nothing in it but vexation and trouble. These 
are my present sentiments — God Almighty grant they may 
never change; nor do I think they will— indeed there is^ 
as far as human knowledge can judge, a moral certainty 
that they cannot ; for it must be real aflfectlon that bringa- 
ns together, not interest or compulsion." 

That was a happy ship, that Boreas. We had all man-* 
ner of amusements on bourd, from play-acting amongst the 
officers to single-stick between the men; and when d» 
hurricane-months came on, we used to shelter in SngUah 
Harbour, Antigua, and took Co munc and dancing as if w« 
had been French skipjacks. We came home in June; and 
Nelson was none the better for the heat of his love and die 
heat of the dimate, so the Admiralty diought they would 
cool him again, — and by way of doing this, they kept the 
old ship at the Nore as a receiving vessel till tiie end of 
November, when she was paid off. Nelson did not relisb 
this treatment, and he said out loud to the first lieutenant, 
the morning we went into the Medway, ' It is my firm de- 
termination never again to set foot on board a King's ship. 
The ship was paid off, and the captain, after again going 
to court, went to Bumham Thorpe, and I went to Caw* 
sand Bay. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

Ym! the kopeofretani itlhe^af « tv ; 

'T it his compass, his helm ; 't is his guide and his star ; 

*T Is Impressed on his bosom the moment he sails ) 

It shortens long nights, and it quickens light gales. — Sea Soii§» 

X don't know how it is, but it is certain that there i« no 
subject a man likes to talk about so much as his misfor- 
tunes and his sweetheart : the first always raises his mind, 
«ad the second his heart ; and that man is sure to be reck- 
oned a friend who can listen to either. 

1 remember my sweetheart when she was youngs hand^ 
some^ epri^^tly, with eyes all fire^ and with the sweetest 
lips that ever man kissed ; but now Mr. Time has taken 
some few liberties with her figure-head ; and I don't think 
she walks so well as she did^ for she 's got rather of a 
broken back^ do you see^ which makes her sail by the head; 
so it 's very daxigerous when ^e goes down hUl^ which I 
think we are all doing. 

'When Captain and Mrs. Nelson went down to their 
father^ who, poor fellow ! was very sick, and had been 
condemned by the doctors forty years before he was broken 
up, I got leave to go to Cawsand ; and as I had saved my 
pay, and got a little addition from my new captain, that is 
Mrt. Nelson, I took good care to profit by former experi- 
ence, and not to talk about gold-dust to any diaps who had 
3M>t been to the coast of Africa ; so I had it all sewed into 
my neckhandkerchief, excepting the present service store, 
which I tied up in the comer. Because, do you see, in 
those times, sldiough we had long tails, we had no pockets, 
and I thought no pirate should take my cargo without cut- 
ting my throat. Away I went '' with a li^t heart and a 
thin pair of breeehes," as the song says ; and 1 fell in with 
the Plymouth waggon. 

'' Good day to you, my jolly sailor," said the waggoner, 
** y4m must luive been in foreign parts, I suppose, for you 

are as brown as a gipsy ? " 
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*' Just 80, old Blowhard," says I ; " and now, do you 
see, I am going to moor ship for a full due." 

" Nay, sir/* said he, " I don't know the place^-we 
dont pass through it. There's Dart-moor, but that's on 
t'other road; and there's Moorfields, but that's t'other 
side of Lunnun, ; but Moreship— iKS I never heard of it 
afore; it's nowhere here abouts, and it's not near Ply- 
mouth." 

" Yes, but it is," says I ; "it 's at Cawsand Bay." 

** I say, master sailor," replied the old waggoner, " you 
bean't very mad, be you? or I can't let you get into the 
waggon, for there's a poor woman in there with her child." 

*' What, a sail !" said I ; '' then here goes, old boy, for 
an overhaul." 

T jumped into the waggon ; and there sure enough I saw 
a pretty young creature, with a poor little half-starved 
infant. 

" What cheer, missus ? " said I : '^ you seem here in 
the doldrums. Why, what 's the matter ? Is your hus- 
band dead ? " 

She held down her head, and I hardly knew what to 
say — I was taken right aback. 

So I tried again. Although I don 't think our voices are 
soft enough for consolation, yet, when I had turned my 
quid to cool in my pocket, and had given my mouth a 
i^ght heel to starboard, I thought I spoke more like a 
parson. 

*' If you're hard up on a clinch," said I, for I could 
not help talking like a sailor, ^' and no knife to cut tlie 
seizings, here's money enough to buy one, and set you on 
your legs again. Come, talk, that's a good woman «* it 
will do you good. Nothing eases the mind so much as a 
flourish of the tongue, or a stiff glass ; and I have often 
heard an officer say, when the watch on deck moved rather 
slowly, that it did him good to get rid of a good round 
oath. What 's the matter, my cherub ? " and I took hold 
of her hand. Lord bless you ! as gently as if she had been 
a chap with the yellow fever. Well, I can't say I was 
much pleased when she withdrew it as if I had poisoned 
her, and commenced abusing sailors all in a bunch. 
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*^ Come^ come, mifssus^" said I^ " we *re not ftU as bad 
as you think us. If it's money you want^ I '11 give you 
as much as I can spare ; but I 'm going down to Cawsand 
Bay to get married, and must keep a little for ribbons^ yon 
know." 

Well, at this she gave a sigh from the bottom of her 
heart, and says she, " I hope yon will be more happy than 
I have been." 

" Thank you, ma'am,'' said I, '^ with all my heart. 
Now let me stow your hold with some of the provisions 
of life : tell me, what 's the matter with you ? " 

I am starving, and my child is dying," she replied. 

My husband — no, no, not my husband — has deserted 
ine ; I have not a farthing to buy me a crust of hnad, and 
am tired of my life, and of the trouble I have undei^ne." 

The waggon now stopped, and the waggoner brou^t a 
piece of bread and some beer for the poor creature. Lord ! 
my heart was all alive, to think that a poor fellow who had 
to work so hard for his money, and to walk all his life 
though he had a waggon alongside of him, should have so 
much charity as to share the little he had with a stranger, 
whom haidly any other would have assisted. He pressed her 
very kindly to eat, saying, " There, my good young woman, 
cheer up, and eat : you really do look very fatigued ; but 
don't disturb yourself — you may ride all the way to Ply- 
mouth, and I '11 do all I can to assist you." At this I 
jumped out of the waggon, and, taking him by the hand, 
says I, '^ Who the devil ever made you a waggoner, when 
you hsve generosity enough for a sailor ? You have all the 
credit, however, of doing what every man ought to do, and, 
as I am the richest man, I shall pay the piper." 

After a good deal of disputing as to who ^ould pay, we 
split the difference, each agreeing to bear half the expense; 
and that being arranged, I got into the waggon again. The 
woman seemed to be about two or three-and-twenty, with 
^ne large daik eyes and hair, which, although rough and 
neglected, was long enough for one of the crew of old Ben- 
bow's barge. The child had a remarkable mole exactly 
between the two eyes, nearly as large as a sixpence, and 
"Was so plain to be seen, that any person who saw the in« 
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hot once mig^t sw«ftr to her ever afier. Although I always 
am mighty pofite to the fair aex^ and have su<^ a wheed- 
ling tongue that I can come at the aeerets of their hearti» 
yet this wooaaa beat me ; I couki not get any thiqg out of 
her, bat that she was taking the child to her grandmother^ 
who now had no children ; and that, although it wore her 
to death to takt case of it, yet she did not think ahe could 
bear to part with her, for although her ruin, the diild was- 
now her greatest consolation. I asked her for her name ; 
thia however she wonld not tell me ; and I could not get 
her to say one woid in ngaid to him who had caused her 
suibringB. 

Aa we Beared Plymouth she became worae and worse. 

" Pray, young woman," aays I, ^ what are you going tf» 
do when you get to Plymouth ? " 

'^Beg my bread from the man who hm kft me." 

'^ But anpposing he turns yon away empty«handed?" 

<" Then I wiU die," she repfied* '' «m1 put aa imd to aU 
my misery in this woiid.'^ 

** That a all wxong," said L '< No sentmd can leave 
hia post until he ia relieved ; and the look-out man would 
taste the oat if he ahnt him eyea befon hia time was out. 
Then to eonmift a mnider upon one's self I Lord kve you,. 
I would aooncr e»t the throats of half the Frendi nation 
than let daylight into my own, exo^ling in die natural 
way, whidi a man does i^ien he ia sle^y or hungry, and 
opena hia nsouth to gape or to eat. No, you must not talk 
of Ihis, my good woman ; it ia all wrong, d^end upon iL*** 

We had oaiy another mile to f^ So I untied my neck« 
erchief, and took my knife out of my pocket, " Hold thia 
end, young woman," said I, and I ripped open the maga- 
zine and took out aome money. *' Now, there 's some 
shiners for you.*' 

She looked at the money, and then at the child, as much 
as to say, " We need not part yet.*' But I shoved in my 
oar, and said, 'Tetanoid sailor 8 adrioe; leave the youngr 
<me widi the grandmother, buy some new rigging, and ga 
to service like a Christian, and don 't be having a pennVrth 
of atepa at Point or Stonehouse— that always leada to evil 
with you pretty eveatures. If you get a place, and are 
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honest and hard-working, you will soon be able to look 
after the young one again ; and aithougfa your upper- works- 
may be damaged, I think the ateerage of your hMri la all 
right and clear. Thete, put it in your podcet ; and if one 
■ailor has injured you, another has iwUeyed you ; to don't 
abuae ns aU as you did do." 

8fae took my hand, and looking earnestly in my faoe for 
die first time, she bleased xne. '' Tell me," aaid she, " who 
you are." 

*^ No, ma'am,'^says I, '' fair play 's a jewel ; you keep 
your own name sa£e, and 1 11 keep nine ; then theve's no 
reckoning to he brought against ua hereafter* I see enough 
thanks in your eyes to float a jolly«*hoat ; so |;ood-4>'y^« ™y 
little black^ed dierub ! I say, M wag^aaer, here 'a your 
money, and more to boot ; and the neact time you see 9en 
Bnce *' 

A hurried exclamation from the woman stopped what 
I was going to say. Away I started, and aome one called 
after me ; hut I thought erery ineh a mile until I waa Bt 
Mutton Core, then in the ferry round by Mount JBdge- 
combe ; and ^ith one kind of homjnpe step, I mads a. 
jump to father's door, and taking off my email etraw hat, I 
gave three loud eheera and popped tula the eotta^e. Mother 
seemed to have expected me, ior I had written to her. 
Father waa out fish^ig. 

My tail was down tomy stern-post. I had on a pair o{' 
dncks, tight round the waist, widb. enough eanvasa in the 
legs of them to dnas an Iriah busily ; a pair of saiknr s- 
shoes, with about a yard of ribbon in each, fw I never MJced 
buckles ; and about as neat a jacket as yon could see of a 
summer's day. At the auNnent I approached the cottage, 
I did not see a figure in biaek standing eloae alongside of' 
roe. All of a sudden, howerer, I saw her— I drew bank 
«— my knees shook—^I opened my arms, and just as the 
dear creature began to grow dim to my sight, ahe rushed 
into my arms, and I kisaed her. It was Susan.— -Such a 
eraftf eyes like the li^ts that welaome us home when 
we first make the Liaard — figure. Hue, feet,— d— 4ae 
if erer any one saw such a beauty ! I could see from 
the way she embraced me that ahe liked me : it waa not 
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your sbam- Abraham embrace^ — no^no^ it was a woman's 
coil when her arms are firm and her heart warm. 

I retreated a step or two and gazed upon her : she was 
all life and happiness^ and her wet, bright eyes sparkled 
with joy. Lord, how I looked at her ! and she blushed 
and smiled and turned away her head, and then said,— 
** Oh ! nonsense, Mr. Brace " (she gsTe me shore-rank, 
you see^ and made a gentleman of me), ** don't stare at 
me so." Then she blushed again, and as I kissed her, I 
looked up, and sure enough there was the same snub-nosed 
attorney's clerk of whom I have spoken before, who had 
now set up in business for himself, as successor to his 
precious master, looking like a dying codfish, with the 
whites of his eyes turned upwards in astonishment. 

'< Hulloa ! old boy," said I ; '< I advise you to sheer off 
before I pour another broadside into your legal knowledge- 
box." 

'^ Susan," said he, '* can you listen to the words of tins 
uncouth sailor^ whilst I, a man of education, with the best 
house in the village — with comfort and respectability, 
offer to marry you } '* 

^^ Mister Attorney:" said I, **d — ^me, I *11 turn ye to 
the right about if you attempt to clapperclaw her." 

'' Surely, Susan/' he continued, '< you are not so blind 
to your own interest as to unite youraelf with a man whose 
profession is that of danger, — who will no sooner marry 
than he 'U leave yoa, and who, when far away, will con- 
sole himself for your absence in the onbrace of another ; 
whilst I must remain where you were born and bred. If 
you marry me you will be amongst your relations, and 
you will triumph over those who have taken every oppor. 
tunity of traducing your character, by saying you corre- 
sponded with a sailor — a common sulor ! — a-hem ! " 

" I say, Susan," said I, '^are you going to listen to that 
fellow's lingo ? Why, his profession is to deceive, and he is 
endeavouring to make you his victim. Now I am all fair 
and above-board, and I never told a lie to any one in my 
life ; and if old Tapes there said as much, it would be the 
biggest lie he ever told. There is my hand ; there, there 
it is for your protection, and if you like it, say the word ! " 
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Susan had been much flattered by the attention of the 
apothecary and the attorney^ and in justice to human na- 
ture she had become a flirt. She loved me — women al- 
ways like those who follow a desperate profession ; they 
hate your fair hands and white-faced feUows^ who seem to 
dabble in milk^ and swallow chinam. My figure^ face, 
and speech^ were those of a sailor, and — alUiough I say it 
myself -— I was a handsome man. On the other side, I saw 
what was going on in her heart ; she thought the malice of 
rival beauties would be thrown back upon themselves if 
she married the attorney, who was the most mischief- 
making fellow in the village. This had its due weight. 
Susan as the wife of a sailor and daughter-in-law to a poor 
fisherman, might be pitied ; but Susan as the attorney's 
lady would be envied* Susan as pretty Polly might be 
caressed as a favom: ; but Susan as Mrs. Tapes would be 
courted and admired. Her mind balancing between love 
and pride, was controlled by discretion, and she neither 
took my hand, nor did she refuse It. 

The attorney iinmediately proceeded to argue in favour 
of his client — himself ; and on such a subject he was not 
likely to be cool. He considered me as ssdlors were, and 
are considered, — a kind of interlopers on the land ; very 
good men to fight, get wounded or killed, receive small 
gains and no honour ; then, when crippled, turned to the 
devil or the poor-house. 

'^ Now, Miss Susan," he began, '' I am sure you are too 
good a judge not to give each side an impartial hearing. 
The sailor there has stated his case, and condaded ijt by 
offering his hand. I shall show you the numerous objec- 
tions to that not over-clean hand before I ofler my own ; 
and I am convinced that you will give a verdict in my fa- 
vour. In the first place, by his own showing, his hand 
cannot be yours ; it is his king's and his country's : and 
although I admit he could not serve in a better cause, 
yet it is obvious that, in his faithful service he must neg* 
lect you. Can the man who is freezing in the North Sea, 
or melting in the Indies, be protecting you at Cawsand 
Bay, yoixr father and mother being dead ? '* 
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^ I 'm Tery sorry for that^ Susan^'^ said I. 

" No iDterraptions^ Mr. Sailor^ if yoa please^" said the 
land-shark. ''The whole property is yoars; it is not 
«afficieiit of itsdf to do credit to one of such admowlec^ped 
beauty ; and you^ from this^ which is not enough, would 
be obliged to support him/' 

'' I take the liberty of telling yon, Mr. Tapes —^' 

" No intermptions !" said he. 

*' Curse your 'mptions V said I. *' Heie goea lor die 
truth. Yoa tell a most infernal ■■ * * 

''That is the man — gentie'insn I eannoi call him, 
Susan, — to whom you would listen. If in a case like 
this — an indifierent ease to him, for we all know what a 
-sailor's love is — he can outrage society in the way be has 
>done, what pain, what anguish wonld it a£ford one so 
gentle and so mild as yourself, shovld bia ui^ovemaUe 
rage break out and be yented on yon ! To a bad temper 
n;u8t be added huking avarice and dirty habits. You see 
1 ow warm he got when he heard your parearts were in 
their cold graves, and you in comparative afflnence. But 
k)ok at that — which not even love conld bMnd, -^ look at 
that huge swelling in his dieek !" 

"It's my quid," said I. 

" It will never get yon a ^idpro quo^** said ihe shark; 
"' for no one can be over-fond of a person whose gluttony 
distorts his countenance.'' 

If I had nndeiatood the words at tluil time as well as I 
do now, I woold have choked his Kiff with the tobac«0 ; 
but not lightly understanding then, I only said, giving lum 
a leer with my eye, " Maybe." 

** WeH, Snsan," he conttnned, '* in ojpporitian to p0-* 
verly, I have to offisr affluence ; to aibsenee^ eonstant af:. 
fection ; to a hammock, a hoase. I feel that your beauty 
might warrant an aspiration to a eoionet ; but 1 know that 
all the lords of the creation eould not more honouiaUy sue 
than I have done, or more bravely protect the ptlae should 
I succeed in capturing it.'* 

''Ah, now you speak like a Christiait," says I, '^ witb^ 
out being personal, and I can understand you. Of cotaae 
you mean by capture, that you '11 fight for the prize •— 
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that 's all right/' said I, taking off my jacket ; '^ and we '11 
settle it in the torn of a capstan. Of coarae, yoa are going 
to fight the fr^ate hefore yoa plunder the convoy. Come, 
Sasan, my love, you're mine safe enough •*- don't cry, 
that's a (kar — there's no danger. I'll put him on the 
apothecary's list hefore he can say law" 

By this time I had cleared for action, and tacked ship to 
face the enemy ; hot he had made sail to his own harbour. 

My father now returned from fishing, and his old eyes 
brightened up when he saw me ; and with many a hearty 
shake of the hand, he welcomed me back. On reaching the 
cottage I found Susan gone, and enquired what had be- 
come of her. 

** She 's gone home to look after her business," said mo. 
tner : ^' and, Ben, don't be angry if I tell you that I don't 
think she 'H ever marry you." 

"^ Why not, mother ^" said I. '' Then 1 'H give her a 
hail to-night, and see horn the wind sets.'* 

" Ay," said ray father, " that 's all right, Ben. You 
flee, the lawyer and the doctor want to have a shee off her 
loaf. They tell her she 's as beautifol as a boot ; and 
that one the like of her may do much better than to throw 
herself away upon such fellows as you, who are always 
leaving your women to fish for themselves. But, come 
along — sorrow is dry, and grief is no eomibrt ; let 's make 
your stay agreeable." 

I could not eat, I oouM not drink,-*- my heart was full 
of love for Susan, and revenge at the sneering insoHs of the 
lawyer ; so I wished the hours passed and nigllt at hand, 
in order that I might go and visit Susan in her own house. 
I thought the night had gone in chase of the ran, and 
would never return until next morning. Well, I waited 
until half Cawsand had gone to roost, and mitil it was dark 
enough to walk about without being noticed. It was about 
nine o'clock ; away I went to Susan's, and I tapped at the 
door. Instead of Susan's opening it, a niee little girl came. 
''Is Susan within?" said I. 

" Not so free," said she, '' until better acquainted. I 
wonder where you learnt manners !" 

*' On board a man-of-war,'' said I* 
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** Susan^ Susan ! " said my Susan ; '^ let the gentlemaR 
in : it 's Mr. Brace." 

She led me to a clean and creditable apartment, which 
bore no signs of the trade^ with the exception of some 
flowers in the window. Susan was seated near the fire, 
wearing rather a melancholy countenance. I don't think 
we sailors are good hands at consolation, *~ we are too 
quick ; and if the woman does not dry her eyes in a mo- 
ment^ we are apt to call it blubbering^ and become too im- 
patient« Well^ I walked up to her, and '^Susan^*' said i, 
fcB I sat down by the fire, '' which way is the wind to- 
night?" 
^ '' I am sure I don't know," replied the girl. 

Whew ! I was on the wrong tack ; so I did like many 
greater men have done before and after me — started afresh 
with an indifferent remark. " I say. Miss, you must 
have had a comfortable berth of it here, and an easy time 
of it, since old Brown fitted foreign and got launched ? " 

Well, my eyes, how she did blush 1 and she looked all 
of a heap ; her face became as red as a lobster, and a kind 
of confusion covered her. 

*'l really don't understand you, Mr. Brace," she re- 
plied : *' I wish you would express yourself in such terms 
that I may come to a proper conclusion." 

" Come to an anchor, Susan, first," said I ; at the same 
time I took her by the hand. She looked in my face, and 
I thought I saw an expression as much as to say, — "It 
won't do, Ben Brace \ " She was not so friendly as the 
last time we met. At last I thought she might take my 
freedom amiss, considering I had never spoke outright ; so 
I began again. "Come, Susan," said I, "let's be all 
fair and above-board. I should like to be moored with you 
for life, and I have loved you ever since I saw you. I '11 
fight for you as long as I can stand ; and here 's every 
farthing I have in the world to make you comfortable. 
It's no pirate's money; it's all fair hard-worked-for 
wages, saved up for you and my father. Come, let's 
make a splice of it" 

Well, this is the long and the short of it, — Susan was 
thinking about the lawyer ; she got as white as a purser's 
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shirt on a scnibbing-day in the West Indies. She thought 
there was a great deal of truth in all that he said ; firstly^ 
that if she married me^ she would marry merely the name^ 
because I was so wedded to the service and to Nelson^ that 
to sea I should go^ and that I told her. Then she saw 
all the assistance I should be able to offer was very small 
indeed ; and then she thought of the attorney *s house, and 
being a gentleman's wife, instead of the daughter-in-law of 
a fisherman. Besides, there was Jane Mattocks, a pretty 
girl, who was her rival, and they had quarrelled ; and 
when two pretty women quarrel, they are more insincere 
in their friendship afterwards than two tigers : they will 
**dear" and "love" it, before each other; but no sooner 
out of sight, than "jade " and " tomspit *' are terms too 
flattering. She did not like to give me up^ because I was 
a good-looking chap ; and yet she did not like Jane to 
call her a sailor's wife, for she was well to do in the world 
— she was the only baker in the place, and she had got a 
nice house over her head. She told me all this, and I 
grew desperate. "There," said I — "there, Susan, is 
my flipper; will you have me, or not?" She looked 
rather astonished, and did not answer. " Come, no shiUy- 
«hally," said 1 ; " either we marry this day week, or we 
part company for ever." 

^^I*m too young, and my aunt" (that was Jane's 
mother) " says I may do better." 

" Well," said I, " many a time I have heard say, that 
* the smoother the water, the more close are the rocks ; 
and when the sky is the clearest, the white squalls are the 
most likely/ God bless you, Susan, I won't tell a lie 
about the business, — I feel uncommon queer at leaving 
you, for I love you ; — God bless you, and make you a 
happy woman and a good mother ! but not a man in the 
whole world can love you more than I do." 

" No, no, Ben, you shan't go — you shan't leave me for 
«ver," she said, — ^'no, not for all the Janes in Cawsand 
Bay. But you must not hurry me — only fancy what a 
«tep it is for a young girl Hke me to take. Here my aunt 
-and the attorney manage the business, which has increased 
since my father's death, and I cannot marry without the 

o 
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consent of the former. They don't dislike you ; but they 
say that you will marry me to-day and leave me to-morrow*. 
Now, Ben, listen to me : if you will take off that sailor's 
jacket, and put on a baker's dress, I'll marry you ; but if 
you follow the sea, you may marry Jane if you like. Make 
up your mind to-morrow — and now, good jught ! " 

^' Give me a kiss," said I. 

'^ Certainly," said she, and we parted. 

*' Whew ! " said I, when I was clear of the port, and 
steering towards home,*-*' what a craft i Never saw so 
much flesh and bone so well put together; she's as ti^t 
as a cockleshell, and fiom her figure to her cathead she 
shows as bluffs bow as a French frigate; a dear run fore 
and aft ; and as for her quarters, my topligfats ! a Dutch- 
man on the Doggerbank is a joke to her. D — me if ever 
I felt BO queer in my life." A creefung came over my 
flesh as if the cook's tormentors were sticking in roe. I 
must have been cursedly in love, for I never felt so dry in 
my life. 

Well, away 1 went home, star-gasing wbaiever the 
clouds left them clear ; and just as I came to the door 1 
gave something a kick, which rolled over and over. I took 
it up, for it was a basket, — I carried it into the hou8e> 
and I soon found there was a live cargo. 

<< What's that, Ben ? " said my mother. 

" A squeaker," said I. 

** A pig ? "^ said she. 

«No— achUd," said I. 

<< Put it out again," "said she, << or we shajl have some 
trouble come upon us, especially if it should die." 

*< Take it to the attorney's," said my father ; ^' leave it 
at the door, ring the bell, and be off." 

" Let 's look at it first," said I. 

My mother nodded, and we began to unpack the child, 
who had been stretched into a straw basket, something like 
the manner I once .saw a peacock stowed on the top of » 
coftch, with his tail sticking out, and just room left for )m 
beak to get breath. I soon released the poor thing. The 
child had a black ribbon round its neck, to which was ap- 
pended a card with the name Jane Tackle. 
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^ Hulloa } " said I, << why i&n't that tlie name of poor 
nster ? If it be, she cannot be far off. I 'm blest if I 
allow the child to go to the attorney's. Come, mother, 
you must take care of the baby." Mother at first did not 
like the business, and father talked of hard times ; but I 
promised to set all that square, and expressed some hopes 
that we might yet recover tbe mother. " She can't be &x 
off" I repeated, << for the basket was not here when I 
went a-oourting Susan, and I haye not been there moie 
than an hour.'' 

'* She 's a disgrace to us ! " said my modier. 

'* The wicked hussy 1 My curse be on her ! "* said my 
father. 

^' Avaust there 1 " said L " If we were aU to suffer 
according to our deserts, who would escape ? — none of us. 
It 's no use warring against our own iSesh and Uood. The 
world is ready enough to peck at a wounded bird which 
can't assist itself, and the more credit is due to them who 
shdter the houseless and who feed the hungry. Jane 's 
my sister, I could not hate her if I would, for my own 
blood would run against me ; and you. must forgive her, 
mother," said I, '^ if she comes to isk forgLveness/* 

I don't value life a straw in regard to the fear of death ; 
— I have faced him a thousand times — 1 have laughed 
at him ; and it 's not now, when the hull is going to 
pieces, that the captain will desert his ship. No, no ; I 
don't want any Methody parsons to provision me for the 
long cruise we must all take : when the wind dies away, 
the ship must anchor, and he is the best man who finds 
the safest moorings. 

I felt somehow all of a shiver, as if I had swallowed 
poison, when I heard father's curse. I thought it was 
wrong — I knew it was uncharitable. 

^^ Come, father," said I, " take off the curse ; you 11 be 
Sony for it by and by." 

'• As you say,*' says dad, *' we can never hope for for- 
giveness ourselves if we deny it to others : to I have done, 
and I forgive her." 

The n^ht was dark and rainy, and though I stepped 
out like a seedier, I gol wet through. 

o 2 
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A few nights after this (on steering to the cottage fiom 
** The Blue Peter^" where I had had a joroin of grog, and 
had endeavoured to forget my cares orer my pipe), just as 
I turned the comer of a house which was in front of 
mother's, I heard a low moan, as I thought, from some 
one in trouhle. I looked ahout, for it was very dark 
indeed, and I did not see any thing at all. It was a hitter 
night, and the rain fell as if from a water^spout ; the air 
was keen and cold, and the squalls came bustling along, 
more heavily laden with the dismal moaning. I called 
out, ''What cheer, my cherub?" I got no answer. At 
last I determined to examine the premises. At the comer 
of the house was something like a laige upright sttme. On 
coming nearer and touching it, however, I 'm blessed if it 
did not move ! 

I gave a start back, and I felt a cold shiver run through 
me, as if I had touched a dead corpse ; then came again 
the same dismal moaning, and I got as much a coward as 
the two captains in Benbow's action. '' Why," says I to 
myself, ''Ben Brace, are you afraid, and Ndson's cox* 
swain? — not a bit of it;" so I tried again. I went 
steadily along the house, when I distinguished a woman 
seated under the lee of the stone, in order to shelter herself 
from the inclemency of the weather. 

"Hulloa, messmate!" said I, "you have got a bad 
berth of it here : why, you will be blown to pieces before 
morning." 

" Leave me," said the woman, — "leave me to die ! I 
have lost my child for ever ; it has been taken from me ; 
and I have waited here watching the door which encloses 
my infant, but is closed against me. And now, the sooner 
I die the better ! " 

I thought I recollected the voice ; it was that of the 
poor forlorn creature who had come down with me in the 
waggon. Raising her up, for what with cold and hungei" 
she could scarcely stand without support, I led her towards 
the cottage. My father opened the door ; and immediately 
the old man rushed forward, he seized the woman by 
the arm, exclaiming, " Jane, Jane ! do I live to see you 
<;ain ; to bless you my poor lost one— -to comfort you !" 
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It was my poor sister Jane ! I neyer saw such a scene. 
There was she, dripping wet^ lying along the floor ; she 
never spoke or cried — she was dried up hy grief; and 
there was father, the rough old fisherman, whose life had 
heen one struggle against storms, now heaten, fairly heaten. 
My mother had raised Jane's head and placed it on her 
knees. 

Whenever I see a fellow looking calmly on such scenes 
of affliction, or when, in the last rattle of death, the by- 
stander is without a tremor, I always think he must be 
either a doctor or a brute. We get accustomed to death, 
to be sure, and that is the excuse for the former : and he 
would make but a poor surgeon who felt the wound he 
inflicted. But with us — we who are paid for being shot 
— why, it would ill become us not to feel for others. 

Well, we got all hands to bed ; and the next morning I 
was as light as a cork, and skipped about like one of the 
figures we see in Punch's box. Before we piped to break- 
fast, I was on my road to Susan's, which was about a 
hundred yards from our house. She was up, and received 
me very kindly : she saw I was in high spirits, and asked 
me the reason. 

" Jane *s come back, Susan," said I. '' Why, what — 
how you look. You '11 come, I know, and see her, and be 
her friend, as you used to be." 

'^ No, no, Mr. Brace," she answered ; '* that I c. n 
never do. Think what the world would say," 

'* That sounds, Susan," said I, " like as much as to 
say, yon never will shake hands with my sister again, — 
that you won't be her friend now that she most requires 



it." 



Certainly, Mr. Brace, said she, " that is what I 



mean." 



« 



Then you never shall say that you are Mrs. Brace. I 
tell you what it is. Miss Susan " (you see I came the cap* 
tain over her), /'your heart is not in the right place, or 
you would feel for Jane, and rather endeavour to raise- 
than to trample on her — So, good-by to you ! We part 
company from this moment: and hereafter, when that 
attorney has cheated you out of your person and your pro- 
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perty^ you will think of the sailor — the coxswain of HeL 



son. 



Then taking off my hat, I made her a proper bow^ lift* 
ing up my left leg to keep the balance even as I bobbed 
my head and right hand : ^^ Good-by to you. Miss Susan I 
I hope you may feel the satisfaction which I feel at this 
moment." I just took a last look, and I saw her lift her 
apron to her eyes, then run into her house. 

*^ There," said I, as I nearly ran fool of the attorney 
on my way home, — "there's a clear coast for you to 
smuggle upon, oM Tapes : but use Susan wdl, for she la a 
nice craft after all, and we part friends : so, tip na your 
flipper, and good luck to you both !" 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Now close Uongside of stout Mounsoer, 

A British broadside pour'd ; 
" Again," cried I, ** boys, never fear. 

We 've shot enough aboard. 
Helm-a- weather now ; now lay her cloM } 

Yard-arm and yard-arm oow she lies; 
Again, boys, give her t' other dose, 

Man shrouds and gTasple* or she flies I *'— Sea Soitg. 

I FOUND I could, not ranaim in CAwsand aC(er this business ; 
so I left my money with the did people, and returned to 
Nelson. It was on the 30th of January, 179^, tliat I 
left Bumham with my captain to join the Agamemnon : 
and now, we begin to get a-head in our history. During 
the time I had been down in the country, I had learnt to 
garden ; for Nelson was very fond of that employment, 
and he was one of those men who never could be idle. He 
was always active, always alive^ and never walked about 
with his hands in his pockets, as if he was feehng for his 
money, and wondering where the devil he was to find it. 
I had got rid of my sweetheart, and I did not care a fig 
when I heard, by a letter from Jane, a full account of the 
marriage of Susan with Tapes^ I was digging potatoes 
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irhen I began to think of it, and, add i, as I turned up a 
whole parcel of the roots, ^' Women are like yon, all the 
better for dressing ; and not unfrequently when you haire 
taken off the finest skin, you find the heart is rotten, — 
nay, sometimes the fairest blossom of you contains the 
most poison : I 'm much better single." So in that way I 
argued myself into the conviction that whatever is, is right; 
and I shovelled away with a light heart and willing hand. 

The Agamemnon was ordered to the Mediterranean, and 
made one of a fleet under the comnaDd of Lord Hood : 
and shortly after our arrival off Toulon, we were sent to 
Naples, with despatehes for Sir WilHaiB Hamilton. 

Our business being concluded at Nafrfes, we sailed to join 
Commodore Linaee at Tunis, and on the way we had a 
little bit of a brush with five sail of French ships — three 
forty-four-gun frigates, a corvette of twenty-four, and a 
brig of twelve guns. We only mustered diree hundred 
and forty-five men ; for we had left some behind in prises 
captured off Toulon, and some we had landed. We soon 
got into action ; but it was playing at long balls. The 
Frenchmen had the heels of us, and although we main- 
tained a running fight for three hours with one of the ttU 
gates, we had nearly silenced her, when a change of wind 
•soon gave her the advantage of escaping, and kft us nicely 
riddled about the rigging. . The other ships, which had 
crowded all saU to her asustance, did not renew the action 
with us ; and wc were left to repair damages, whilst they 
made saU and escaped together. 

From Tunis we rejoined the adnural ; and shortly after- 
wards we were despatched with a small squadron to co« 
4^perate with General Paoli, in Corsica. Here we had 
Iplenty to do -^ for Nelson kqpt us most actively employed: 
we were cutting out one day, landing tho next, and so on 
during the whole time, until some misunderstanding took 
^aoe between the Admiral and General Dundas about the 
attack on Bastia. Lord Hood then resolved to reduce it by 
the naval £nroe alone, and he came himself with a large 
part of the fleet to Bastia. Nelson was the oldest captain 
^employed upon this service, for the admiral had left his 
moun officers to blockade Toulon. The only men we had 
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£"0111 the army were a few artilkrymen ; and we began tlie 
siege with eleven hundred and eighty.three soldiers^ artil- 
lerymen, and marines, and two hundred and fifty sailors^ 
— all belongings with the exception of the artillery, to the 
fleet. 

'^ We are but few," said Nelson, " but of the right sort. 
Our general at St. Fiorenzo will not give us one man of the 
five raiments he has there lying icUe." 

It was on the 4th of April, 1 794^ that we landed, under 
the command of Lieutenant-colonel Villettes and Nelson. 
To be sure, we had work enough. We lugged the guns 
which we landed, on heights which at first seemed only to 
be got at by monkeys ! Nelson cheered us ; he was every 
where, his eye was on every one of us ; and, one and alf . 
we put a willing hand to the rope. We were constant in 
our exertions. Nor were our enemies idle. They had bor. 
rowed fresh courage from our delay : they built new works, 
and repaired the old : night or day made no difference. 
We saw them at work ; and we perceived that one hour of 
wavering is a year to a be»eged enemy. Their furnaces 
were in readiness ; and it was evident that they had the 
greatest confidence of success; firstly, from our slender 
number, — and secondly, from their increased fortifications. 
But, as we advanced our works, the enemy gradually gave 
way, and on the 20th May, one thousand r^ular troops, 
fifteen hundred national guards, and a large party of Cor- 
sican troops, laid down their arms to one thousand two 
hundred soldiers, marines, and seamen. It was one of 
those bloodless victories which are gained by steady perse- 
verance and undaunted courage. 

The cartel which conveyed the prisoners to Toulon 
brought back information that the French fleet were all a 
taunto, and ready for sea ; and we were soon under weighs 
in company with Lord Hood, for Hieres. We saw the 
French fleet off St. Tropez ; but the wind was so scant, 
that we were unable to get between them and the land, 
and cut them off: besides which their boats came out from 
Antibes and lent a hand to tow them within the shoals of 
Gourjean Roads, and placed them under the protection of 
^^ ^latteries on the islands of St. Honore and St Mar. 
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guerite. We looked at them like men who wanted an 
action : but it was of no use ; we must have warped in, 
and that was impossible under the fire we must have sua* 
tained. They say that Lord Hood had planned an attack 
which would have been irresistible could we have entered 
the harbour. 

We had just time to smell the enemy, when we were 
despatched to co-operate at the siege of Calvi. Sir Charles 
Stuart commanded the land forces ; and never was there a 
more gallant fellow in the British army : he slept every 
night in the advanced battery, and whenever a shot came, 
Stuart heard the whizz of it, Well^ I remember that bu- 
siness ! it was smoking hot ; and we toiled through the 
day and night in dragging cannon, and in removing our 
sick. We had no respite from labour, — and out of two 
thousand men, we had the half in the hospitals, and the 
remainder volunteers for it. Ay, very few men know 
what it is to be fired at all day ; melted with the heat, 
worn out with fatigue, and then to have the.darkness robbed 
from them ; hardly to know the comfort of sleep, to be 
niu-ses by night and soldiers by day, and then to get no 
reward when the toil is over. 

It was at this siege^ which terminated successfully, that 
Nelson lost his eye. A shot struck the ground near him^ 
and drove the sand and gravel with considerable force iit 
his face : some entered his eye, and ultimately blinded him ; 
although at first he thought so lightly of the wound — if 
wound it could be called — as to laugh at it : he wrote to 
the admiral> and only allowed it to confine him for one day» 
I remember the nice work he made of it when he found 
his name omitted amongst the wounded ; he did not con- 
ceal his mortification. 

" One hundred and ten days," said he, " I have been 
actuaUy engaged at sea and on fihore against the enemy : 
three actions against ships, two against Bastia in my ship,, 
four boat actions, and two villages taken, and twelve sail of 
vessels burnt : I do not know 5iat any one has done more. 
I have had the comfort to be always applauded by my 
commander-in-chief, but never to he rewarded j and, what, 
is more mortifying, for services in which I have been. 
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wounded^ others have heen praiaed^ who, at the same thne, 
were actually in bed far from the scene of action. They 
have not done me justice." 

He was not the only one, however, whose services had 
been overlooked : many's the man who gets a pension for 
<loing nothings or because his father was born before him ; 
whilst others are left to rot with the rank of lieatenant, 
who have seen service enough to make an inheritance. 
There was^ not many years back^ a man on that fist who 
was lieutenant in Byng's action^ and who never was pro- 
motedj because his admiral was murdered to satisfy party 
rancour. You might as well expect to make a marine- 
officer a bishop, as to forward those deficient in interest 
Why^ r should like to add up how many years I served 
^nd never got a warrant : I might hive had one afterwards^ 
but I preferred following Nelson. 

Half the world never read of these actions, and why ? 
Who sees the stars when the sun's out? Many have 
heard of all die great actions^ and they have lost sight of 
the others in die remembrance of the n>08t splendid. We 
lost i^enty of men by sickness after we had taken Calvi : 
-out of one hundred and fifty left In their beds^ fifty lost 
the number of their mess. Lord Hood was now super- 
seded by Admiral Hotham, and we had lots of irons heat- 
ing in the fire. The whole of the Mediterranean was in 
confusion^ and the French fleet, consistitig of seventeen 
tail of the line and five smaller vessels^ put to sea. The 
admiral was at Leghorn ; but he was at sea in a moment, 
«nd we were not long before we caught sight of them. 

I will here give a slight account of an action — it 's hardly 
worth calling a victory ; but it was a kind of oyster befbre 
<[inner — it gave us an appetite for more. And, hang me, 
if I don't think there is a great similarity between oysters 
4md actions : the more you have of them the more you 
want ; and get as many of them as you Kke, they never 
•atisfy your appetite. 

• Over fleet consisted of fourteen sail of the line Englii^y 
and one Neapofitan seventy.four, and we mustered in all 
seven thousand six hundred and fifty men, and the French- 
man had sixteen thousand nine hundred. The first day 
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dist we sow them, the 13th of March, 1795, tbcy begui 
tscking or wemnng, getdng into two lines^ then into one, 
and sBcfa like ; but before long they boie up> and wc wew 
to duue of thtm in n nenient. 

One of their line-ol-batde ships, the ^Ira, during the 
•chase caniad away her main-^op-Biaal ; and Captain 
Fieemantle^ who eommaiided the Ineonalant frigate, and 
who was fitf ahead of ns all, darted at her like a dolphin 
after a flytng*fiflh« He was one of the ri|^t aort, and so 
are all Idi brood : he began to rake her, and to harass her 
«> conloundedly, ihat he gave ua time in the old AgaaaeaMion 
to come np witfi her. Nehton waa nerer b^nd, yo« know, 
and he cave up in good time, £x the Inconstant waa ge^ 
4ing serioosly ii^mcd. It was the height oi brarery in 
Fieemantie to stand it so Isng as he did ; and he would 
have remained a little longer, had not a French frigate 
•oome up, which, after Freemastle had hauled off, took the 
^a^Im in tow ; whilat the Sana-culoMes, of one handled 
and twenty guns, and the Jean Bart, sereBly-fimr, kept 
within sfaoi on the weather-how. Thia was just the kind 
'Of attach fas Ndaon: he had na Alp of the Hue within 
three or isur anyes to- support him ; the Inconstant was 
done up for the day, and we had all the pleasure to our- 



The FweuAumut, aa we <lrew within shot, opened his 
4rtem guns upon us with an aim by no mcana comfortable ; 
hardly one shot nussed us. But Nelson waa watching how 
fast we gained upon her, not what wo got fsou her : and 
•CD we went without letmming a gnn, until we b^;an to be 
fiddled alofi^ «id were within a hundred yards of her. 
'* Now then,niy kda," said he, '* stand by» and don*t be in 
a hurry. Hard a starboard," said he. Ay, ay, ur/' said 
die master. '^ Square the eseea jadi-yard ; brail up the 
aponkec." 'Twm done beface you could say holloa I — 
4UBd, my soul! £d not we give her a salute, Turid^ 
fiuhion, which made them open their eyd&dar! Then it 
was, ''Avast firing! brace up the cross jack-yard, out 
•spanker :'' and we stood after her again. We served her 
this trick for mate than two hours, by which time we had 
«ttt away her nnzenptop^ast and sail, and the cmisb jack* 
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yard was telegraphing^ French fashion^ like their scms- 
phores. The French frigate which had her in tow^ hove 
in stays, and got the Ca- Ira's head towards the Agamemnon, 
and bo^ frigate and Uner opened their fire upon us. We 
stood on until we passed within pistol-shot, recetving ail 
they chose to give us ; and not being ungimteful, we did 
all we could to repay tliem with an equal kindness. When 
our aftermost gun was fired, round we came directly, 
. touching the Frenchman up in stays ; but it was no go : 
the Sans-culottes had wore, and some of the other ships 
were coming to rescue their wounded duck; and the 
admiral throwing out the signal to dose, we made all sail 
to rejoin him, whilst our late adversary sent his com* 
pliments after us as long as we remained within gun- 
shot. We lost seven men, but the Ca-Ira one hundred 
and ten. 

At daylight, on the 14th, we got a north-west breeze, 
and the Frenchman kept a southerly wind. Our large 
friend had been unable to get up a new topmast during the 
night, although we have known a frigate at the oondusiott 
of the war, after a hard day's work with an enemy of 
laiger size all day, get up three jury-masts during the 
night and be in chase in the morning. She was about 
three miles distant from us, being towed by the Censeur, a 
seventy-four, the remainder of their fleet being about two 
miles from them. We were after the lame duck directly; 
and the French fleet made sail to rescue her. The Censeur 
cast ofi^ the tow, and we steered right between the two : 
we got it right and left, and we answered it from both 
broadsides. We could not miss if we would, — it was 
muzzle to muzzle, and blaze away, my hearties 1 

^'There's for your grand nation, and sans-culottes!'' 
said Bill Simmons, who spoke Frendi like a Spanish cow. 
— '* And there 's for your soup meagre tureen ! " said Tom 
Sykes, the man that afterwards, in the battle of Trafalgar, 
fixed the wonn into a Frenchman's jacket, and hauled him 
overboard, shaking him off like you would a wad. It was. 
*' blaze away, my hearties ! " until dovm came both their 
tricoloured rags ; and Andrews, one of our lieutenants — a 
man. Nelson said, who was as gallant an ofiicer as ever 
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Stepped a quarter-deck «— -hoisted the English colours on 
board of both of them. 

The rest of the French fleet escaped ; but had Hood or 

Nelson commanded But^ avast there ! we must not 

be throwing poisoned shot at any of our admirals ! The 
attack was daring ; the resistance, as far as concerns the 
two ships captured, desperate ; and bravery is more shown 
in the advance into action than in the noise and the tumult, 
when a man, although a coward by nature, fights natu- 
rally. I think in that business of Napier s who they call 
Cape St. Vincent, the gallantry of the action was in the 
determination to attack so superior a force ; for none but a 
really brave man would have ventured on so desperate an 
action. Some envious men say, the Miguelite fleet did 
not flght: no, they did not fight as they might have 
done, that is true enongh ; but that cannot detract from 
the bravery of the English leader, who planned the at- 
tack, and who made it almost unsupported. 

I have called our fight a brush, and I '11 tell you 
why — Nelson called it only a brush — and here 's hit 
letter. 

'* Agamemnon^ Porto Especia, 
March 22d, 1795. 

*^ My Dear Sib, 
" The event of our brush with the French fleet you will 
know long before this reaches you, and I know you will 
participate in the pleasure I must have felt in being the 
great cause of our success. Could I have been supported, 
I would have had (^a-Ira on the 13th, which might pro- 
bacy have increased our success on the next day. The 
enemy, notwithstanding their red.hot shot and shells, must 
now be satisfied (or we are ready to give them further 
proofs) that England yet reigns mistress on the seas ; 
and I verily believe our seamen have lost none of their 
courage, and sure J am, that had the breeze continued 
so as to have allowed us to dose with the enemy, we 
should have destroyed their whole fleet They came out 
to flght us, and yet, when they found us, all their endea- 
vours were used to avoid an action. But accidents will 
happen to us as to others : a few days after the action we 
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met with a very heary gak of wind, whidi has drivett 
the Illustrious on shore ; but we have some faint faope» 
she may yet be saved. Our prizes are almost refitted ; 
and to-morrow we sail for Corsica. I beg leave to trouble 
you with a letter for Mrs. Nelson, and have to beg yon 
will give my kindest remembrances to Mrs. Suckling, Miss 
Suckling, and all the family, not forgetting Mr. Rumsey 
and family. Believe me ever 

^* Your most affectionatey 

' HORAIIO NbxiSon/' 

I {bought Ndson would have gone mad when he saw die 
French fleet steering away linpnrsued ; and when he heard 
the admiral say, ^' We must be contented ! we have done 
well enough "I — " Why," said he, «'if I had taken ten sail 
and allowed the elevenlh to escape, when it had been po8« 
sible to get at her, I should never have called it well done. 
Ay," said he, " if I had commanded on the 14th, either 
the whole fleet would have graced my triumph, or I should 
have been in a confounded scrape." 

They made him a colonel of marines about this time ; I 
suppose, because he had commanded so like a soldier at 
Calvi : and he was pleased at this, for I have often heard 
him say, ''that he thought he deserved it." We were all of 
us now more fit for die dock-yard than the Gulf of Lyons ; 
we were miserably short in regsrd to numbers, and al^ough 
Admiral Man arrived with a squadion fmn England, con- 
sisting of ^re sail of the line, yet the French had a vast 
superiority as to numbers. We were more used to the 
work, however ; we did not mind shot, as Nelson said of 
us, no more than peas ; and we were very anxious to have 
another brush. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Shoufd the foe bear ui sight, and all handc call'd on deck. 

Don't think jolly saitore are cow'd : 
No— we 'U teach them the old British flag to respect. 

And bid them defiance aloud. -. Sea Song. 

Many '9 the toug^ yam we used to twist on board the old 
Agmaemnon^ and very little time had we to sle^ or play 
'sling the monkey. Yet often when the moon shines brightly, 
and the ship slips through the water steadily and quietly, 
—-like some men get through ]i£e^ the ripple under the 
bows^ and the bubbles as they pass, being something h'ke 
&e rebukes we meet with^ and the pleasane& which we have 
left far, &r behind as, — some of us, grown careless as to rest 
from constant activity, would come to an anchor under the 
lee of the bulwark, or form a circle before the forenoast, 
and fl^in out long stories of our actions. 

I cannot stop here, however, to clear away the cobwebs 
of my memory, and tell die sprees of a seaman's life, for I 
9m close on board the battle of St. Vincent. 

After the bru^ we were sent to co-operate with the 
Austrian and Sardinian armies under General de Vins ; and 
we had to ran away from our enemy, or we should have 
paid a visit to Toulon. We used to lat^h at Nelson's 
running away ; but thus it happened. 

We fell in off Cape del Mele with the whole of the 
Fneneh fleet, and, as we were only three ships, they made 
Mil after us* Well, we turned tail and made sail for St 
Fiorenio, where we had left our fleet watering and refitting; 
and for seven hours it was a toss up if we went to heaven 
or to prison ; but when the evening began to close in, the 
French made sail away. During the night Admiral Ho*- 
ihain managed to get out, and we went in pursuit of the 
enemy. The fifth day we saw them, but we were cursed 
with thoae Mediterranean calms, which, like a lady's face, is 
ready to show the smallest breese which comes over the 
ooiutfisiaBoe. The French got in-shore of us, and we were 
beedned about seven miles to the westward. We had» 
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however^ brought on a partial engagement^ and the Alcidea^ 
a seTenty-four, struck ; but before we could get on board 
of her she caught fire. It was owing to some combustible 
rubbishy which is of no use on board a ship^ where men 
fight like gentlemen^ having been placed in the fore-top^ 
and which accidentally caught fire. 

Tom's yam of the fire is sufficient to give a slight de- 
scription of the rapidity with which a ship blazes when the 
rigging has been newly tarred ; — she was in a blaze in 
a second! The whole of the foremost part seemed to 
burst out at once; and although the boats of our fleet 
were out in a moment^ and did their best to save the 
Frenchmen^ we only saved about two hundred — the rest 
were either burnt or drowned ! 

For^ when a ship has struck^ do you see, we do as much 
to save the crew as if they were our own brothers, — we 
are only enemies whilst the flags are up ; but let one come 
down^ and we offer a hand in a moment. 

Although I have seen one or two glorious ^^ blows up/* 
yet I never could have believed that fire on board a ship, 
and taking place first of all aloft^ could be so destructive. 
The wind, after this fire^ began to blow right into Frejus 
— the enemy ran in and anchored^ and we, with eight 
frigates, made sail for Genoa. 

We soon stopped the trade of the neutral vessels, who 
were assisting the enemy. It was here that I first became 
acting-assistant to the captain's clerk, and managed to keep 
a copy of the letter-book. The littie man, as some of his 
friends called him, had commenced a correspondence with 
the old Austrian general, and they expended more paper in 
preparing for war, than the marines fired away during the 
whole time in the shape of cartridges. We had to copy 
from ten to twenty letters every day, and this extra activity 
of mind almost wore Nelson out. He used to say> '^ Brace^ 
I don't know which requires the most repair, the captain 
or the ship." The correspondence was all about fighting ; 
and all we got for our pains^ was to write and write again. 
Kelson wanted the old Austrian to advance, in order that 
our fleet might have a secure anchorage at St. Nemo, from 
which place we could have secured tiie provisions for hit 
rmy ; but it was useless. 
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About this time Admiral Hotham went home^ and Sir 
Hyde Parker took the command. Nelaon had written for 
a reinforcement of two line-of-hattle ships and two frigates^ 
in order to attack a considerable convoy in Alassio ; but 
the new admiral, who did not know Nelson quite as well 
as Lord Hood did, instead of compl3ring with the request^ 
reduced the squadron under our orders to only one frigate 
and one brig. Old Vins was always too late ; whenever 
he attacked a magazine or store, he invariably found it 
empty, and was told, that had he made the attempt a week 
previously, he would have made a grand prize. 

At last the French gun*boats harassed the left flank of 
old De Vins' army at Pietra, and before he could remedf 
the evil a general panic ensued. The Commander-in-chief 
Vins gave up the command in the middle of the battle, 
pleading ill healthy and .(here's some of Nelson's letters for 
the rest) 

*' From that moment not a soldier stayed at his post — 
it was the devil take the hindmost. Many thousands ran 
away who had never seen the enemy, some of them thirty 
miles from the advanced posts. Had I not, though I own 
against my inclination, been kept at Genoa, from eight to 
ten thousand men would have been taken prisoners, and 
amongst the number General de Vins himself; but by this 
means the pass of the Bochetta was kept open. The pur- 
ser of the ship, who was at Vado, ran widi the Austrians 
eighteen miles without stopping ; the men without arms^ 
officers without soldiers, women without assistance. The 
oldest officers say they never heard of so complete a defeat^ 
and certainly without any reason. Thus has ended my 
campaign ; we have established the French republic, which 
but for us, I verily believe, would never have been settled 
by such a volatile, changeable people. I hate a Frenchman ; 
they are equally objects of my detestation, whether royalist 
or republican ; in some points I believe the latter are the 
best. 

After this we went to Leghorn to refit, where we went 
into dock ; it was not before we wanted it, for the hull 
was so riddled that we had secured it with cables. 
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Sir John JerriB had now taken command of the fieet, 
and we being patched np^ Joined him in St Fioienzo Bay. 
,We afterwards took up our old station off Genoa ; and here 
it was that we first heard of Bonaparte, and his rapid sue* 
oesses : f or^ from the time he beat the Austrians at Monte- 
notte, a fortnight had seaxcely elapsed before the Court of 
Turin acceded to his orders of peace, and all the strongest 
places in Piedmont were placed in his hands. We 
managed to get hold of six vessels laden with cannon and 
ordnance stores, which, for a time, checked the French 
conqueror. Captain Cockham, who commanded the Me- 
leager, assisted at this business; upon this occasion we 
drove the convoy under the batteries, silenced them, and 
took die ships. 

It was in 179^ that the English evacuated Corsica, and 
Nelson's determined manner was the cause of each English 
merchant securing his property, which previously had been 
confiscated by the new government; and on the 14th 
T)ctober we had managed to save public stores to the 
amount of 200,000/. The French, on the 20th, having 
landed pear Cape Corse, on the 18th entered the town one 
hour after Nelson, who was the last man who had left it. 

Nelson now hoisted his broad pendant on board the Mi. 
nerva frigate, commanded by Captain George Cockbum. 
I went with him, of course ; for I was his right-hand 
valet, his deputy clerk, his coxswain, and his oldest fol- 
lower. We were bouiid to Porto Ferrajo, and we did not 
get there without another hrtuh. The fact is, that we were 
never out of the way of old Death, and he always had his 
greedy paw out to catch some of us. 

We fell in with two Spanish frigates, the Sabina and the 
Ceres, and of course we attacked one of them without loss 
of time. Nelson said one Englishman was worth two 
Frenchmen, and consequently six Spaniards. We engaged 
the Sabina for three hours, and we sent one hundred and 
sixty-four men to their long account. The captain, one 
Don Jacobo Stuart, was the only ofiicer left ; he fought 
like a Briton, and, as his name was Jacob Stuart, there 
was no wonder in that* 

We had just got the prise in tow, when ^e Ceres hauls 
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•up far a dust: we cast off the prise and tackled her, and 
in half an hour she had leceWed quite OMUgh of our shots, 
and had hauled off^ when two line-of-battle ships and two 
frigates^ all enemies^ hoye in sight. It was now no time 
to be making prixes, so we made sail ; the eaemj recap- 
tured their ship ; we got to Porto Ferr^jo in safety. The 
whole naval establishment was withdrawn from Elba, and 
we then (early in 1797) sailed for Gibraltar witli a oonyoy. 

It was on the 13th February that we communicated to 
the admiral. Sir John Jervis, that we had seen the Spanish 
fleet off the mouth of the Straits. Nelson was instantly 
desired to hoist his broad pendant on board the Captain, 
seventy-four^ commanded by Captain R. W. Miller ; and 
by the time J had stowed my hammock in the nettings^ I 
looked aloft on board the admiral's ship, and there waif the 
signal to prepare for action. I had seen that so often^ that 
I did not want the signal-book to teach roe. 

At daybreak the next morning we caught sight of them^ 
being then in the order for sailing in two lines. The 
morning was dark and hazy^ and at half-psst six the Cul- 
loden made the signal for five sail in the south-west quar. 
ter : at eight the idgnal was flying for " prepare for ac- 
tion." It wuited no officer to stimulate the men ; Uiey 
were warm for the business; and although La Bonne 
Citoyeune made the signal that the enemy's fleet consisted 
of twenty-five sail of the line, whilst we had only fifteen 
eail of the line, four frigates^ a sloop, and a cutter, there 
was not a man fore and aft the deck that did' not think 
some of the Spaniards would be seen in Spithead with an 
Bnglish flag on board of them. 

When I flrst saw them distinctly^ I b^gan to rub my 
eyes and look at the commodore : he was all alive and 
merry ; he walked quickly up and down the deck, rubbed 
his hands, looked again, and seemed just as pleased as if he 
was meeting an old friend. When I looked out of the 
main-deck port, however, and saw a four-decker of at least 
one hundred and thirty-six guns, six three-deckers of one 
hundred and twelve, two eighty-fours, eighteen seventy«> 
fours, making in all twenty-seven sail of the line, with ten 
frigates and a brig, I began to think that we were in for a 
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bloody buaness^ out of which we could never retreat^ and 
only to be won by such men as Jervis and Nelson. 

The ships first telegraphed by the Culloden were, when 
first discovered, separated from the main body, which was 
bearing down to join the separated vessels. We first en-* 
deavoured to cut off these five ships ; but the main body 
of the fieet becoming too near for* this experiment, we 
formed into *' a line of battle ahead," giving up the chase 
and preparing for a serious business. 

Every man in the navy goes through some awfUl scenes; 
but there is nothing like the dead quiet on board a man-of- 
war before the fight begins. When every thing is ready— 
and we, God knows ! are ready enoTigh to do our duty — 
when we get tourniquets and devilments to clap on the 
wounded, and when we look about us amongst old and tried 
shipmates, then it is that a curious kind of cold feeling 
runs through the bravest of us all. There we are, standing 
to our- guns, with nothing to divert the thought ; and then 
it. is that a thousand ideas occur of home and all our 
dearest friends. 

The morning was foggy, and this concealed our numbers 
from the enemy, who believed, on the authority of an Ame- 
rican, that we had only nine sail of the line : but Admiral 
Parker with five sail of the line had joined, and so had we 
and the Cullodenj between the admiral's boarding the Ame- 
rican and the American communicating with the Spanish 
admiral, one Don Joseph de Cordova. At daylight we 
were in compact order close together, whilst the Spaniards 
wfere straggling : the look. out ship of the enemy not getting 
her signal heeded, hoisted another, saying, that our fleet 
consisted of forty sail of the line. This puzzled old Cor- 
dova, and frightened the whole fleet ; for it was on the 
authority of the American that we were so inferior that, 
instead of going into Cadiz as Cordova intended, he had 
been, indeed in search of our fleet, in order to crush us by 
his overpowering force. When, however, he came to find 
by the false signal that we were nearly double his number, 
he made a cross and blessed himself. 

At about twenty minutes after eleven the admiral made 
the signal to pass through the enemy's line. Owing, how- 
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eTer^ to the press of sail he carried, the enemy ootild not 
form in regular order hefore we were close aboard of them ; 
so that Troubridge^ in the Culloden, had hardly fired at the 
enemy's headmost ship to windward^ before the rest of our 
ships came up^ passed right through their straggling line, 
cut ofi^ nine ships from the main body, and then tacked. 
We then poured broadside upon broadside into the nearest 
ships* That part of the Spanish fleet thus completely cut 
off, formed on the larboard tack, with the intention of 
passing through, or to leeward of, the English line : but 
we gave them such a warm salute, and received them so 
heartily, that they soon tacked and stood ofi^ and did not 
appear In the action until their comrades had lost the day. 
Having disposed of this division^ the admiral made the 
signal to tack in succession (I remember it all as yesterday, 
because I was placed to assist the signal officer), and 
accordingly the headmost ships did tack. But Nelson, who 
was stationed in the rear of the British line, and who had 
the better opportunity of remarking all the enemy's tactics, 
observed the Spaniards bear up, in order to join their scat- 
tered ships, and likewise to form their line again. This 
was a well-planned manceuvre ; but Nelson was alive to 
the consequences in .a moment, and therefore, without any 
hesitation, he disobeyed the order to tack, and wore, directly 
he had passed the Spanish rear. In executing this bold 
and decisive evolution, the commodore foimd himself along- 
side of the Spanish admiral, in the Santissima Trinidada, 
the four-decker I mentioned before. She was big enough 
to swallow us up. I 'm blessed if I don't think she might 
have stowed us in the main hold, and our trucks would not 
have come above the combings of the main hatchway ! — 
but this was a trifle. We had, besides this monster, the 
San Josef (she that many a time has had an English ad- 
miral's fls^ on board since) of one hundred and twelve 
guns ; the Salvador del Mundo (we have seen her keeping 
guard, I think, in Plymouth, for these last five- and- twenty 
years) ; the San Nicholas, d'ghty, and the San Isidore, 
seventy-four. This was odds against us ; and Troubridge 
gallantly made sail to support us in the very unequal fig^tc 
We two fought the whole batch of Ihem for more tilian 
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half an hour. The roar of the gtms, the immense smoke, 
the cries of the wouided^ the orders of the commodore, 
took away from any of us, if we had it, the reflection of 
the uneqiud contest Cheers after cheers followed — we 
were determined to conquer. I have heard some great man 
say, " They can conquer who heUeve they can." Up comes 
the Blenheim, commanded hy Captain Frederidc ; he passed 
hetween Us and our enemy, and poured a tremendous fire 
into the Spaniard ; it caused the Salvador del Mundo and 
San Isidore to drop astern, and there they found, pushing 
up to our support, the Bxcellent, Captain CoUingwood, who 
took the liberty to break some of the cabin windows, and to 
spoil the paint and filigree-work abaft. Both tdups struck ; 
and CoUingwood, who thought some one dse might pick 
up the wounded birds, pressed on to support us (for we 
were getting it iaXhex warmly), when the near approach of 
Admiral Pariier, with the Prince George, Oii(m, Irresistible, 
and Diadem, determined the Spanish admiral to relinquish 
his attempt of rejoining the ships to leeward ; and he made 
the signal for the main body to haul their wind and make 
sail on the larboard tack* 

At this time we were hard at it with three first-rates. 
The San Nicholas and two other vessels were firing into 
us, and we were, of course, returning them as much iron 
for use as we could spAre. It was then that CoUingwood, 
who never forgot a friend or spared an enemy, said that 
the Blenheim was a.head disabled, uud the Culloden was 
crippled astern of us ; he therefore came up, man-of-war 
fashion, took the mainsail off the BxceUent, as if he were 
going to dine with the admiral, and, passing within tea 
feet of the San Nicholas, poured in such a broadside as 
nearly to send her to old Nick — after which, I beUeve, she 
was named — and passed on to the Santissima Trinidada. 
The San Nicholas luffed up, — and weU she might, for it 
would have slewed any stem, — and feU on board die San 
Josef, and we placed ourselves close alongside of them, 
making three abreast, thus giving both of them the advan- 
tage of our generosity, whilst only one of them could return . 
it. We were properly disabled ; every rope was Cut to 
piecesi the fore-topmast was gone, and we had not a shroud 
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left to support a mast ; but we hkd still a little head-way. 
Nelson ordered the captain to pat the helm fr-ataxboard^ and 
we ran on board the San Nicholas. " Boarders, fore and 
aft ! " was the cry. You may see the picture in the 
Painted Hall^ with the admiral in a eotkeA-hat heading the 
boarders. 

Captain Berry^ whoh^ been the commodore's first 
lieutenant^ led the yPtffwcA was the first man on the 
enemy's mizen chains. The spritsail yard of the Captain 
having passed over the enemy's poop^ got foul of the misen 
riggings and thus steadied U& Berry was not a second 
without a supporter ; for Lieutenant Pearson^ who oom« 
manded a detadiment of the 69th regiment, then doing 
duty on board as marines^ gallantly followed the noble 
example, and passed into the 9an Nicholas. One of the 
soldiers broke the upper quarter gallery window and jumped 
in j and the commodore and myself were soon at his heels, 
having lots of our crew close behind us. 

We found the cabin-doors fastened ; but what's a door 
to an English sailor but a place to pass through ? which 
we did in a second, without using the hinges. We pushed 
on to the deck, and there was our gallant shipmates in pos- 
session of the poop — the Spanish ensign down, the ship . 
ours. The commander of her was mortally wounded^ and 
Nelson was just in time to receive his sword* Bvery pre- 
caution was instantly taken to secure the prize ; but we 
did not do it in quiet. 

The stern of the San Josef was directly on the weather- 
beam of the San Nicholas ; and the enemy opened a brisk 
and destructive fire upon our men, now on tlie upper deck 
of the prize. Nelson saw that to remain was fktal ; he 
must either go on or retreat. He cmly knew how to do 
one ; although the other shows the good officer, they say, 
more than the advance.— More men were sent from the 
Captain : «* Follow me,** said Nelson : " Westminster Ab- 
bey or victory !" Berry assisted the commodore into the 
main-chains, and I was alongside of him. '' Fdrwardy my 
lads ! " was the cry : but it was nO use to hurry, for a 
Spaniard popped his head over the -quafter-deek rail^ and 
bellowed out that they surrendered. The commodore 
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leapt on the quarter-deck ; and there we were sure enough, 
wi&iout any poking or piking, the conquerors of the San 
Josef. The Spanish captain delivered his sword ; for the 
admiral was helow severely wounded^-— indeed^ dying. 

There^ on the quarter-deck of this nohle ship^ did the 
commodore receive the swords^ which were handed to me ; 
— to mcy — think of that; and I bundled them under my 
arm as if they had been broomsticka. And what cared we 
then for the fire of twenty-two sail of the line which were 
stUl firing at us ? 

Admiral Jervis^ whilst we were boardings placed his 
ship^ the Victory (Lord ! how my heart stops whenever 
I mention that ship !), in the lee-quarter of the rearmost 
ship of the enemy, the Salvador del Mundo^ and poured in 
such a broadside, that the Spaniard, seeing the Barfieur 
coming up to pay him equal attention, struck her colours 
and was captured. Our other ships in the van continued to 
press the Santissima Trinidada and her supporters, which 
formed the rear of the enemy ; but the ships which we had 
separated from their fleet in the morning having got to- 
gether, bore up and seemed inclined to renew the action. 
Sir John Jervis made the eignal to heave-to, and then 
formed a strong line to protect the prizes and the disabled 
ships. The enemy, as they approadied, fired a few broad- 
sides, and then left us to walk off unmolested with the 
captured. 

Thus ended that famous action^ in which we upheld the 
daring character of British seamen. It was an action well 
calculated to give to Spain a lesson not easily forgotten, of 
her total inability to meet the English on the high seas ; 
for it is said that out of a council of war held by the 
Spanish adnural as to renewing the action (for he could 
then, had they been equal to us in bravery and skill, have 
changed the fate of the day), only two officers — namely, 
the captains of the Pelayo and the Principe Conquistador. 
•*- voted for A oontinuanoe of the battle. Sir John Jervis 
shook my gallant captain by the hand on the quarter-deck ; 
and although he never mentioned him in the despatch, yet 
in his private letters he was not backward in. his praise. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The action was dread Ai]: each ihipa mere wreck ; 

Such slaugbter few aailon hare lecn : 
Two huudred bfwre fettowe la j atrew'd on the deck. . Sea Sok^ 

Ik the month of April 1797, Ndson^ now Sir Horatio 
Nelson^ was made an admiral^ and ahortlj afterwards 
shifted his flag from the Captain to the Theseus ; and I 
went with him. He had oflfered to promote me to a war- 
rant ; but I saidy '<No ; if I 'm promoted, I shall not be 
able to follow you from ship to ship : and I trust, joor 
honour/' said I, '' that after all the work we hare seen to- 
gether, from the Mosquito shore to the batlle of St. Vincent, 
you won't allow me to be separated fiom you." 

** No, Brace," said he, " if you like to remain my cox- 
swain, you shall ; and I dare say I shall be aUe to provide 
for you somehow ; but it is not every <me I find so willing 
to serve me, or to trust in my endeavours to serve them." 

The Theseus was one of the ships concerned in the 
mutiny. You have heard about that, I suppose ; or if not, 
you had better read " The Breeze at Spithead," by Captain 
Glascock, for he got all his information about that from an 
old one at Greenwich : and if you want to know how they 
hang a man in the navy, you will be more of a villain than 
a Christian if you don't drop a tear over the execution in 
the '^ King's Own," by Captain Marryat 

But I must '' go on," aa they say to the engineer in a 
steam-boat. Our crew soon became tractable enough. 
Nelson knew how to govern men, and they were soon 
thought how to obey him : but owing to this awkward busi- 
ness I did not know all the men for a long while after I 
joined. I was half coxswain, half steward, and was more 
in the admiral's cabin than in the fore*top, without it Uew 
fresh, — and then I never could keep my fingers dear of 
the reef-points. 
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It was on the 3d of Jvlj, and a fine night, that the 
admiral^ who had the command of the inshore squadron 
off Cadiz^ took with him the Thunder, a homh-vessel, and 
the harges and branches of the squadron, in order to hlow 
some of the cohwehs out of the houses of Cadiz. We 
anchored the Thunder ahout two thousand five hundred 
yards from the garrison ; and Mr. Boyne, a lieutenant of 
artillery, hegan to show his skill : hut it was soon found 
ihat the mortar was so injured from former services as to 
he useless. The Groliath, Terpsichore, and Fox were or- 
dered to protect the hon^ vessel. The Spaniards^ seeing' 
the Thunder vnthdrawing flt>m the attack, sent out a vast 
numher of mortar gun-hoate and large anHied launches, in 
order to cut off her retreat, and to capture hef hefdre the 
ahove-named vessels could come to her assistance. The 
admiral seeing their intaition, immediately gave orders for 
our hoats to face ahout and attack them : and we did not 
require a second Call -^ we went at them in the real good 
old style. They hardly dared to face us, hut fled under 
their batteries, like so many frightened birds when a hawk 
heaves in sight : but we were sure to be where the danger 
vras greatest ; and in all my service, which has been a little 
more then a sailor s in peace-time, I never got into such a 
situation as we did that mght,— die boarding the San 
Nicholas was nothing to it. 

The commandant of the Spanish gun-boats, a gallant 
fdlow, one Don Miguel Tyrason, singled out the admiral's 
barge, in which we had only ten men besides myself, the 
admiral, and Captain Freeman tie ; and in which was John 
Sykes, as gallant a sailor as ever shared his grog with his 
messmates. Don Miguel ordered his boat to be placed 
alongside of ours ; and, as you may suppose, we did not 
ol^ect to the meeting, although she was a powerful craft 
and manned by twenty-six stoutUooking chaps. 

This was a hand-to hand^business. Don Miguel led hit 
men bravely : and, to give them the credit they deserve, 
they were worthy of such a gallant commander. Nelson 
panied a blow which would have saved him from being at 
the Nile; and Freemantle fought like himself, fore and 
aft, both boats. It was a desperate struggle^ and once we 
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were nearly carried. John Sykes was close to Nelson on 
his left hand^ and he seemed more concerned for the 
admiraVs life than for his own ; he hardly ever struck a 
hlow hnt to save his^ gallant o£Bcer: t\dce he parried blows 
which must have been fktal to Nelson : for Sykes was a 
man whose coolness gave him full scope for his science at 
single-sticky and who never knew what fear was any more 
than his admiral. It was cat^ thrust^ fire^ and no load 
again, — we had no time for that. The Spaniards fought 
like devils, and seemed resolved to win f^om the admiral 
the laurel of his former victory : they appeared to know 
him, and directed their principal attack towards the of- 
ficers. Twice had Sykes saved him, and now he saw a 
blow descending which would have severed the head of 
Nelson. In that second of thought which a cool man 
possesses, Sykes saw that he could not ward the blow with 
his cutlass — the situation of the Spaniard rendered it im« 
possible. He saw the danger ; that moment expired^ and 
Nelson would have been a corpse ; but Sykes saved him 
— he interposed his own head !-^his commander was so 
beloved, that his old follower (for Sykes was with us in 
the Captain) sought the death he could not otherwise 
have averted. We all saw it — ^we were witnesses to the 
gallant deed, and we gave in revenge one cheer and one 
tremendous rally. Eighteen of the Spaniards were killed^ 
and we boarded and carried her ; there not being one man 
left on board who was not either dead or wounded. 

^' Sykes^" said Nelson^ as he caught the gallant fellow 
in his arms, '* I cannot forget this." But my wounded 
shipmate only looked him in the face, and smiled as he 
said—" Thank God, sir, pau are safe." 

Your heroes have the best hearte; if gratitude could 
have repaid Sykes, Nelson had done it: he would have 
made him a' lieutenant ; but the wound rendered him for 
ever unfit to benefit by the power and disposition of his 
admiral. He died soon after^ but was always a little queer 
here in the head, and no wonder, fbr the blow would have 
split the skull of a negro, or a coooa*nut ; and Sykes was 
beyond tiie-help of the noble hero he had saved. 

Thie waa n« brush ; it 's very rarely that men are op- 
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posed hand to hand and sword to sword ; and you may 
gaess how fierce was the fight^ when the Spaniards re. 
sisted until not a man remained untouched amongst them. 
I can only finish this story in the words of Admiral Jervis^ 
then Earl St. Vincent: — " Rear- Admiral Nelson's actions 
speak for themselves — any praise of mine would fall very 
far short of his merits." We made two more attacks 
afterwards ; but the Spanish admirals^ Mazaredo and Gra- 
yina^ warped their fleet out of the range of shells ; and 
it's no use frightening old women in nurseries. Up to 
this time Nelson seemed to have been protected eiUier by 
some angel^ or John Sykes ; in all the actions in which 
he had fought he had never been shot ; his eye was done 
by the sand^ and not by the iron ; but we can't all be 
invulnerable. 

Lord St. Vincent now despatched us on the 15th July^ 
the same year^ in order to attack Santa Cruz in the Island 
of Tenerifie. We. had with us four sail of the line^ three 
frigates, and the Fox cutter; and on the 25 th^ at half- 
past five o'clock in the evening^ the squadron anchored in 
the roads. It is an odd-looking place that Teneriffe ; and 
you have all heard of the Peak^ I suppose^ which some 
people have seen a hundred and sixty-one miles off. 

The landing-place is a small mole. When the trade- 
winds are strongs it is almost impossible to land without 
some caution and some good management ; but when tlie 
wind comes from the valleys, the sea is quiet and the mole 
secure. 

We had no soldiers with us^ for we counted that the 
seamen and marines would! be sufficient. There was a re- 
gular plan^ of course : Nelson did nothing without a plan ; 
and his intention now was to land on the north-east side of 
the bay, between the fort and the town, take the fort^ and 
then recommend the town to surrender. Owing to the 
strong winds and currents, tbe first attempt failed ; for we 
never got near the place until daylight^ and then we 
thought it prudent to return. I say we, like the news- 
paper writers, because we were all concerned in the busi- 
ness, although neither the admiral nor myself were of that 
party ; but Troubridge commanded^ and he would have 
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done it as well as any man if fortune had favoured him. 
There is more in fortune than in valour. Every man has 
a certain portion of courage^ and in action no man has 
time to be a coward; besides, the hatches are fastened 
down^ and there is no retreaL 

Having failed in the first attack^ was no reason why we 
should fail in the second. It was on the 24th July, at six 
in the evening, that the signal was made to prepare. The 
admiral this time commanded in person. One thousand 
seamen and marines were to be landed from the different 
ships under the command of Troubridge, Hood, Thomp- 
son, Miller, and Waller ; and at eleven o'clock the boats 
left the ships in six divisions, and proceeded to the attack. 
Nelson had. that night met his captains at supper on board 
tlie Seahorse, Captain Freemantle, whose wife was on 
board ; and when the men, one hundred and eighty, had 
been placed on board the Fox cutter, and the rest distri- 
buted in the different boats, the captains took their differ- 
ent situations; Freemantle and Bowen remaining with 
Nelson, who afterwards took the lead, and gave directions 
as to the attack. I heard Nelson say : ^* This plan is so 
simple, it cannot be misunderstood. I have directed them 
to land at the mole, or any where — for their way cuts the 
great square — and then act as circumstances require." 

It was about half-past one a. m., when we were all close 
to the mole, that the Spaniards discovered us ; they rang 
their precious alarm-bell, and lights and fires were blazing 
in a moment *' Cast off the tow-ropes in the boats ! ** 
said Nelson. ^^ Now, my lads ! three good cheers, and 
hurrah for the first on shore V* We made some noise, as 
you may suppose, but they made more ; for they opened a 
fire from about forty pieces of cannon, frem all directions ; 
and as for the muskedy, it was as regular as the roll of a 
drummer. 

** Give way in the boats !" shouted the hero, as we 
darted by « them in order to be first on shore. The gallant 
fellows heeded not the musket-balls, the round, grape, or 
canister, any more than the ladies mind sweetmeats during 
tile carnival at Naples. ** Pull away, forward ! — well 
done, abaft ! " was the cry in each boat ; and one would 
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hare supposed it was a race who should he first at the grog- 
tub, rather than in an hospital. 

It was as dark as pitchy and we could not tell the mole- 
head from any other place, the firing was so continued, 
and from all quarters at once. Most of the hoats missed 
the landing-place, and were carried on shore by the surf, 
which stove them all, and left the men without any retreat. 

The admiral hit the right place — and when was he 
wrong in his life ? Freemantle> Bowen, and Thbropion, 
with about half a dozen more boats, were* with us. We 
landed — stormed the battery at its end — carried, it, 
although defended by ^ve hundred men. We spiked the 
guns, and stood by for a rally into the town ; but the 
enemy fired too welL What man can beat a Spaniard be- 
hind a wall ? We dropped in all directions. The citadel 
directed its fire upon us ; and every rascal who could pull 
a trigger, and sit on a liouse-top, did so, to our great loss. 
So many fell, that we could not advance* 

Nelson was on the point of landing from his boat, when 
a shot struck him on the elbow, and he fell back in my 
arms. His son-in-law, Neabit, covered the. wound directly, 
and I tore up my shirt to make baodagea for my gallant 
admiral. From that time I did not hear the roar of a gun, 
the noise of the surf, or the whi^z of a shot I thought 
of nothing but saving Nelson. Neabit bound up the arm 
with silk handkerchiefs ; we laid him in the bottom of the 
boat, and then pushed off, for we hud grounded. Nesbit 
pulled the stroke-oar, and I steeied fhe boat,. keeping close 
under the batteries, in order to avoi4 the tremendous fire. 
Nelson hearing Nesbit speak, desired he might be i^ced 
upright ; but nothing could be seen but the flashes of the 
cannon, and nothing heard but their eternal roar, until one 
loud piercing cry almost silenced the tremendous noise, or 
was heard above it. It came from the Fox cutter : one 
shot which had atruck her under water, bad sunk her, and 
those who never feared death from the shot or shell of the 
enemy instinctively shrunk when he approached in that 
unexpected form. In vain did we stretch our arms to 
their assistance, — the exertion was almost useless; the 
men, armed, and having a great proportion of ball-cart- 
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ridges^ fiaukin spite of their exertionsy Imd the set rolled 
in without a mavk to show where niqety-eeTen brave fel- 
lows had been swallowed up. Eighty- three wete saved in 
the different boats. Nor was Nelson idle ; his personal 
ex^tions contributed much to render his wound more dan- 
gerous and painful. 

" Steer, Brace, for the first jship," said Nesbit. 

'* It is the Seahorse, sir/' I answered. 

*' Take me to my own ship/' said Nelson ; f* I would 
rather suffer a thousand deaths than alarm Mrs. Freemantle, 
when I can give her no information of her husband." 

'^ A chair for the admiral/' said his son-in4aw, as we 
, neared the Theseus. 

*^ No ! " said Nelson, — ^^ the side ropes ; " and as he 
jumped up the side unassisted, he gave orders for the boat 
to return to the Fox. '^ Shove off/' said he, but I was by 
his side on deck — ^' Shove off, and tell the surgeon to 
bring up his instruments ; for my right arm must come 
off, and the sooner the better." 

In the mean time, Troubric^e, who had missed the 
mole, landed close to the citadel ; his boats were all stove 
and knocked to atoms in a moment, and the water did no 
good to the ammunition in the Jollies' pouches ; but those 
marines fight better the more the odds are against them. 
They are a gallant body of men, and have always been 
foremost in every battle, and the best bdtaved in any dis- 
turbance. To them, England is much indebted for many 
victories ; and although we do call them '' Jollies,'' why 
we don't mean it as any thing pergonal ; no I rather that 
they are a jolly good set of fellow8> forraaost in every dan^ 
ger, and ready to serve and to 8ave both their friends and 
their enemies. 

Captain WaUer, of the Emerald^ landed with Trou- 
bridge : they collected the m^, and ' pushed on to the 
great square, according to.^ previous directi<Hi8: for they 
eouM do nothing i^ainst the citadel, as the ladders were 
floating about the bay. Hood and Miller made their land- 
ing to the south-west ; and at daylight, Troubndge mus- 
tered in the great square «bout eighty marines, ^hty 
pikemen, and one hundred and eighty small-ann-men : 
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these were all who survived of the many who had made 
good their landing. It was proposed to try the citadel 
without the ladders; hut the streets were crowded with 
Spaniards advancing upon them ; nor were they deficient 
in field-pieces. The enemy were in thousands ; whilst our 
hrave fellows^ amounting only to two hundred and forty, 
stood ready to face them^ and eager to hegin. But this 
was no time for fighting ; that Russian fellow^ Suvarofi^^ 
who called lead a fool, hut steel a wise man^ could have 
effected nothing against the increasing and already over- 
powering numbers. 

Troubridge ordered Captain Samuel Hood to take a flag 
of truce to the Spanish commander^ Don Juan Antonio 
Gutierrez^ a gallant fellow^ and one who knew what bra- 
very was. Hood was desired to say that the town would 
be fired in five minutes^ if our men were not allowed to 
retire unmolested to their ships, the Spaniards finding boats 
for the embarkation. The terms were agreed to; the 
wounded were taken into the hospitals^ and the lucky fel- 
lows who had escaped untouched regained their own ships 
to tell the sad tale of their failure^ but also to recount the 
bravery of the officers and men who had shared in the gal- 
lant attempt. 

In that night we lost, in killed^ wounded, drowned^ and 
missing^ two hundred and fifty men ; and that determined 
fellow Bowen was killed, and his pockets picked^ and Free- 
mantle and Thompson both wounded. They kept Bowen's 
gold seals and chain and his sword, in the Town-house at 
Teneri£fe, until 1810^ when they returned them to his 
brother^ the commissioner. 

No sooner had Nelson been examined by the surgeon, 
than immediate amputation was recommended. I un- 
dressed him myself, and laid him down om the cabin table, 
making hinf as comfortable as possible ; but the wound 
was one which must have been dreadfully painful, for the 
bone was shattered to pieces, and I never remember to have 
seen such a fracture before. 

*' I'm ready," said Nelson ; " bo, doctor, despatch. You 
know .your business too well for me to fear, or you to cause 
useless pain." 
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I thought I should have dropped when I saw the first 
cut. I watched ray admiral's face, for I had mixed some 
wine and water in case he should require it ; and I knew 
how grateful is the least drop when a wounded man caUs 
aloud for drink. I have seen men at the gangway who 
took no immediate heed of the hoatswain'a mate's cat as it 
whizzed through the air and fell with cutting violence 
on the hare back ; I have seen men receive dozens with- 
out the slightest murmur : but when they ask for water, if 
it is not brought, I have heard how pettishly they continue 
the demand; — and tbat^s the reason I always keep my 
throat moistj for I do not wait to allow my curiosity to 
get the better of my comfort. 

Nelson's face never moved. His lips^ it is true^ were 
closely pressed together ; but that, I have been told, is a 
strong sign of determination. His cheeks were pale from 
the less of blood ; and he appeared faint from the exertion 
of rescuing some of the men whom he saved from the Fox. 
Oh, how I felt when I saw the long knife, bright as the 
binnade-lamp^ dazzling all around ! Nelson looked at it ; 
and in a moment it was down to the bone, right round and 
round the arm. He did not flinch from this, but just 
before, when the surgeon drew the skin back, he looked up. 
Then came the saw ; and I 'm blessed if the carpenter, 
sawing o£P the heel of a studding-sail boom^ could have set 
to work with more coolness than the doctor. Off fell the 
limb — Nelson's good right arm. 

In taking up the arteries, the surgeon, in his haste, took 
up a nerve, and bound the two together with a piece of 
of silk thread ; and this caused the devil's own torture for 
months after, but at the time did not increase the suf- 
fering. 

No sooner was the limb dressed — the knives removed — 
the assistant-surgeon despatched to look afler others, than 
up gets the admiral : and '^ Brace," says he, '' get some 
paper and write down the despatch as I tell you." And 
it's as true as the Crospd ; he told me every word, and held 
the paper, and read it himself, to see that it was all correct, 
although it was deven o'clock at night before it was 
finished. 
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Ndson bedime so ill after tki8> that lie wm obliged to 
leftTe active serviee. He- retired, on his arrival in England^ 
to lodgings in Bond Street^ I being his servant on shore^ 
as I had served him on board. Upon his recovery^ he went 
to court ; and I shall not forget his answer to the King 
when he was presented^ for I heard him relate the anecdote 
myself. 

^' You have lost your right arm," observed the King. 

'^ But not my right kmnd" replied f^t Horatio^ '' as I 
have the honour of presenting Captain Berry. And besides, 
may it please your Majesty, I can never think that a loss 
which the performance of my duty has occasioned ; and 
so long as I have a foot to stand on, I will combat for my 
king and my country ! " 

They now gave him a pension of 1000/. a year ; and I 
copied out the memorial which it was necessary or custom- 
ary to present. It is here : — 

'' To the King's -most excellent Majesty, &c. 

^' That, daring the present war, your memorialist 
has been in four actions with fleets of the enemy, viz. on 
the 13th and 14th March 1795, on the 18th July 1795, 
and on the 14th February 1797 ; in three actions with fri- 
gates ; in six engagements against batteries ; in ten actions 
in boats employed cutting out of harbours, in destroying 
vessels, and in taking three towns. Your memorialist has 
also served on shore four mondu, and commanded the 
batteries at the sieges of Calvi and Bastia. That during 
the war, he has assisted at the capture of seven sail of the 
line, six frigates, four corvettes, and eleven privateers of 
different sizes ; and taken and destroyed nearly fifty mer- 
chant vessels. And your memorialist has actually been 
engaged against the enemy upward of one hundred and 
twenty times ; in which your memorialist has lost his right 
eye and right arm, and been severely wounded and bruised 
in his body. All of which services and wounds yoor me- 
morialist most humbly submits to your Majesty's most 
gracious consideration." 

This was useful to me ; for when I came to apply for 
Greenwich, I copied Nelson's memorial word for word. 
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adding to it the Nile and Trafalgar; and I got my cocked- 
hat and hreeches^ with the allowances^ and a small pension. 
It is a different thing to work headwork and to work hand- 
workj as the hlack fellows say ; but no one ever heard me 
grumble at what my admiral justly earned. No^ no ; thank 
God ! I loved him too much for that ; and the Greenwich 
men calling me Old Nelson is quite compliment enough, 
when added to the pay, pension^ and allowances. Why^ if 
they made me a lord, what should 1 do? — and old Susan 
my wife, only to think of her in a satin dress, and called 
my lady ! — Hah, hah ! And now I think of it, why should 
I not be a lord, when I have been in every action with 
Nelson, just as well as some of t^e talking people, who get 
peerages for words, and not for deeds ? 

Well, they gave the admiral snufi^-boxes, and freedoms, 
and such like ; but akhough I stood behind him the whole 
time when that cross squinting fellow Jack Wilks ad- 
dressed him, yet I 'm blessed if, when he spoke of all these 
services, he ever mentioned my name, once, not once ! 

It was on the 13th December that the surgeon who 
attended him turned him out of the doctor's list, and told 
him he might go on deck again. He returned thanks in 
St. George's church for his recovery, and applied for a com- 
mand all at once. The parson preached the first, and the 
Admiralty granted the last ; and they ordered him to hoist 
his flag on board the Vanguard ; and on the 1st April 179^ 
we sailed with a convoy for Spithead. Before going to my 
new ship, however, I went to Cawsand. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



D *ye mind me, a §$Moat diould be, ev*rj inch. 

All as one as a piece of the ship ; 
And with her bniTe the world without oflTring to flinch. 

From the moment the anchor *8 a trip. 
As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and ends. 



> , Nought *s a trouble from duty that springs : v 

1 ' My heart is my Poll's, and my rhino my flrlend*s ; 

And as for my life, t is the king's. -~ Dibdin. 

I TBiNK the man who goes through life without any had 
luck^ is like a piece of wood in a stream where there are no 
shallows or rocks — all goes smoothly^ hut there is a great 
sameness : now when a man is up in the clouds one mo- 
ment and down at the hottom of the sea th6 next^ he has 
some changes and chances. One thing I have learnt^ and 
that is, to keep my temper. Nothing ruffles me now ; I 
can hear of ships sinking with their crews on hoard, with- 
out cursing the luhherly captains; and I can listen to a 
good murder without jumping up and asking for Jack 
Ketch : and this I hold to he Uie great secret of life. The 
man who is never quiet, never contented^ is always a dis- 
agreeable fellow to himself and to his neighbours; but 
many of the shots which wound others whizz harmless by 
one like myself, who takes every thing as it comes^ with i^ 
cheerful countenance and forgiving heart. 

What 's the use of getting in a rage, or of being uncom- 
fortable before the mischief is at hand ? No, no ! wait 
patiently ; the danger always grows less as we calmly look 
it in the face ; as a hill seems a precipice at a distance, but 
becomes merely a gentle slope when we are near its foot ; 
but if a man 's inclined to be frightened, it is like objects 
on a rail-road — it's a speck one second and a waggon the 
next. Now^ he who keeps his temper sees all clearly and 
distinctly before him ; he is neither flustered into fear nor 
blinded by anger. It is well for me I kept mine, or I 
should now be snug enough under water with my throat cut. 

When Nelson began to recover, which was just after 
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Duncan's victory^ and whilst England was in a riot all 
day and a blaze all nighty I got leave to visit Cawsand ; 
and 1 started in a small vessel which sailed from the 
Thames. The skipper refused to take any passenger but 
myself^ although two or three offered. A precious fool I 
was for my pains * because there are such things as French 
privateers ; and let me tell you^ no set of men are more 
desperate^ except Deal boatmen and smugglers. She was 
a sloop called the Nancy of Plymouth^ and we sti^rted on 
the 12 th of October. At those times it used to blow a 
good deal ; but^ somehow^ I think latterly the seasons are 
altered. 

Away went the Nancy with a flowing sheet ; and I re- 
member passing by this hospital^ and wondering^ as I stood 
on the deck of the sloop^ if I was ever to moor ship in 
Greeenwich reach. I was as sound as a roaeh then ; I 
had never been hit : and I was as proud as a prince. Away 
we went, and 1 used to sing the old ditty -— > 

** When I sailed from the Downs in the Nancy, 
My jib ! how she gmack*d through the breeze." 

The skipper lugged out the long bottle of brandy^ and we got 
as jolly as lords or judges : the little vessel behaved beau- 
tifnlly^ and we ran through the Downs with a spanking 
breeze on the quarter. 

Although I considered the coxswain of the Theseus and 
under secretary's assistant to Sir Horatio Nelson quite as 
good as any skipper of a coasting vessel^ — yet I could 
not keep my hands off the helm^ and whenever any thing 
was to be done I was in the way to do it. One nighty just 
as we were about Brighton^ I think, and the skipper was 
getting a cloth or two in^the wind, he says to me, ^^ Fear- 
nay,'* says he (you see I shipped a purser's name), ''don't 
you think an active fellow like you might make money 
enough to get a vessel of your own, and be independent, 
instead of brushing about after other people ? " 

«< I beg your pardon," said I, ''Mr. Skipper; but I 
don't brush about after other people : I belong to Admiral 
Nelson." 

" Well/' said the skipper, " he is a great man^ no doubt ; 

z S 
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but he will never make ad independent man of yon* Only 
think what it it to be independent, — to dap yonr hands 
in your pocket and find plenty of money^ and to know 
where to get^ more ! Why, according to- your account^ you 
haye been at sea ever since 1770, and now we are in 1797^ 
making twenty-scTen years, and you have not get enough 
money, I '11 be bound, to jingle on a tombstone." 

" That's wrong," said I, as I unstowed my maganne: 
'^ here's five-and-twenty pounds; and I have more due 
for prize-money." 

•^ Well, what 's that P You know you make it like horses, 
and spend it like asses ; and then you are obliged to slave for 
more* Besides, what can be worse tjian being at the mercy of 
any capricious character ; to be seized up to the grating — - 
to be flogged like a boy — to be placed in a black list — 
to work, ay, worse than any negro in the West Indies ? 
And, after aU, what do you gain ; — • twenty*five pounds ! 
Now, you are- just the lad I want : you are quick, brave, 
intelligent, a seaman, and a sailor : you might do for a lord- 
chancellor, for you can speak Spanish after a fashion, and 
can write a good hand. If you will serve me, 1 11 serve 
you ; and so let 's have anodier glass, and we 11 see if we 
can't make a bargain." 

*' Much obliged to you, sir," said 1 ; ^' but I might have 
been a baker, and lived like a lord at Cawsand Bay, only I 
could n't leave Nelson ; so let 's drop the subject, for I am 
sure if you and I talk for ever, we shall never agree on 
this point" 

To tell the truth, I did not like my man : he was, indeed, 
one of the surliest-looking fellows I «ver knew. He had 
great quickness of manner, and was one of the stoutest-look- 
ing men alive. His crew were more afraid of him than of a 
press-gang ; and whenever he was displeased, he used to say, 
^* I '11 ship you on board a man-of-war ; and then you will 
know what slavery is, under the glorious name of * Bratish 
Sailor,' ' Lords of the Ocean,' ' Bulwarks of England,' and 
so on." Well, I looked at him, and I could not help thinking 
that I had some recollection of bis features : but although 
I looked and looked again, and turned over the log-book of 
my memory, yet I could not recall to my mind that I had 
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ever actually seen him before ; still I was quite convinced 
that his features and his manner were not unknown to roe. 

MHien people are only half-drunk^ they are either exoes- 
sivdy knowing or confoundedly quarrelsome. Now I was 
never the latter; because I had had quarrelling enough 
with the Spaniards to last me until the admiral recovered 
his health ; and as to the former^ why I must say, that I was 
just in that humour to bet I could have counted the numbei 
of patches on the skipper's counterpane without a mistake ; 
and^ therefore^ giving a very knowing wink with my right 
eye, I remarked that I hoped it was not personal^ but that 
1 once did remember having seen a man nearly as u^yas 
himself in the West Indies. 

" Where, and when ? " said he. 

^' I think^" said I — and you know how we sailors re- 
member dates, — ''I think in the Badger, in 1779^ in 
Jamaica*" 

He looked at me — right through me ; and his eyes, 
neither blue nor black, seemed on Are ; they then became 
rather dead, as he seemed to retrace in his memory scenes 
long since almost forgotten. Then followed one of those 
slight twinges which crawl over the countenance when a man 
tells a falsehood. I soon found that I was on the wrong 
tack, for this fdlow could have pounded me to a jelly ; so, 
by way of making it up, said I, " Why, now I come to 
think of it again, you are not like the man I thought." 

'^ Come, Master Feamay, no more of this, if you please. 
Who this fellow was you are kind enough to think re- 
sembled me, I neither know nor care. WiU you join my 
craft ? " 

** Much obliged to you, 6ir," said I^ " but I've already 
told you I cannot : I belong to the Royal Navy, and I 'm 
proud of the service ; I like it better than carrying merchan- 
dise from London to Plymouth, and back again." 

" Merchandise ? " said the skipper with a sneer : ^' now, 
Mr. Feamay, do you think I look like a man to carry car- 
pets ? Look here," he continued, opening a panel near his 
bed.plaoe, and discovering a regular stand of arms**->Bhort 
eutlasses with baskets round the handles, pistols, tomahawks, 
and every other invention- for cutting throats, breaking heads, 
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or shooting sailors. *' Why^ do you think that a man. of 
my build and power goes groping along the coast for cod- 
fish^ or that I could hare a comfortable house on shore by 
such like twopenny tradings?" 

" Umph ! " said I, giving him a wink, and running my 
forefinger across my throat; then pointing to the sea^ I 
looked at him and said^ " Ay ? " 

'' No^" said he^ '^ not exactly that. No^ not a pirate^ 
but a little given to this " (touching the brandy.bottle) ; 
'^ some of the right sort — real Guernsey^ and so on. Do 
you twig?" 

^^ Smu^ler," said I in a whisper, as if I was afraid the 
very deck should overhear me. 

*' That 's it, as right as a trivet -^ only a little risk, you 
know. Besides, I have lots of companions in Cawsand, and 
that is the place where I run the cargo." 

'' Why, you have got none on board now, have you ? " 
said I. 

** Not yet,'* he replied ; '' but before we get in I shall 
have enough to supply half the parliament-men in Eng- 
land." 

'' Where do you find it," said I. 

*' Will you join ? " said he. 

" No," said I ; '^Nelson never liked your profession." 

*' Nor I yours," said he^ ^^ although I once belonged to 
It, when— but no matter ; Hsten, and mind, you 've a man, 
and a desperate man, to deal with. You heard me refuse 
to take a score of those long.tailed coated gentry who wanted 
a passage, and yet I took you at half-price : I saw you had 
a little of the devil in your composition, and I took a won- 
derful liking to you. Now pay attention : I am going to 
place myself in your power; but remember, you are in 
mine. I could soon drown the secret with you. — Ah ! 
you need not look at that locker ; you nor no one else can 
open it now. Last voyage, when I had another vessel, we 
were opposed in running our cargo, and the mate was killed ; 
I fired, and he was revenged ; — he was just your build, but 
he hail more heart. The scuffle was long and serious ; for 
a man-of-war's boat happened to be at Cawsand, and joined 
the custom-house officers. It was the first time we were 
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obliged to fire. We should have been taken^ had not my 

twelve men " 

■ " WTiy," said I, intenmpting, " twelve men ! Why, you 
have but two and a boy ! " 

" 1 dare say/' he continued, '' we shall find fourteen 
before we arriye. But listen. We lost our cargo, which 
we had already landed. Owing to the fishermen, who are 
our friends, being apprehensive that a discovery was certain, 
they left us ; and we fought as gallantly as men can fight 
who fear transportation or a man-of-war, or perhaps a 
gallows. I got on board my craft again, leaving the mate 
dead ; and having lost the cai^, I became more desperate 
and more cunning. I have now two vessels concerned in 
the traffic. You will find that when I make the Eddystone, 
which I shall do after dark to-morrow if the breeze last, that 
a fishing-boat will show me two lights in answer to my 
three : she has a small cargo or board, with a hand or two 
to spare. We shall shift all this, and be in Cawsand Bay 
before day-light. We have confederateain readiness. 

'* Young man/' be continued, " you had better make up 
your mind, for out of this vessel you never stir, excepting 
to be transported. Now mark me, you are concerned with 
us. Here you are, and we are going to run the cargo. 

You will assist — or by G — ! *' (and he made the 

sign I had made to indicate a pirate). He looked me 
steadfastly in the face — > " My life/' said he, " is in your 
hands — - my security is in your death ; it is but a toss 
overboard, and the waves will roll over William Fearnay 
as quietly and as secretly as they roll over the custom-house 
shark I decoyed last year. You think we are alone, but 
there are others who hear, and who are nearer than you 
expect" 

This was a stopper over all : he had me safe enough, I 
felt ; and I heard a low whispering dose to me. I was 
now tnugly entrapped by a man who owned to having shot 
one man to revenge his mate, and drowned another to re- 
venge the loss of his cargo. 

" Answer ! " said he, '* will you be one of us, or will 
you swim like a stone for it ? Don't say we took you un« 
mwares. Here, freshen your draught with the Frenchman's 
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water of life^ and when you hare imbibed wme of their 
spirits^ perhaps we may find you a man of- more mettle. 
I went too far before my danger sobered me ; now I am 
alive to my own situation^ and I 'm not the man to be 
trifled with. Answer ! " 

^^ Sir/' said 1 (for I saw that civility was the best po» 
licy^ and if his danger had sobered him^ my apprehensions 
had roused my cunning)^ '* I will answer you plainly and 
straightforward. — You ask me to become a smuggler ; — I 
will not You tell me that I shall sink by myself, or swim 
with you : that is optional only with you ; and in this 
world and the next you will answer for it. But I cannot 
see the necessity of your adding another murder to your 
numbers. You have decoyed me here ; you have endea« 
Toured to wean roe from the service I most like> — and 
you seem ready to murder me because I refuse your ofler« 
Stop> sir^ and hear me out. I see the determination ^^ready 
taken in your mind^ but I 'm not the man to look on with 
a white face. No ; I have faoed Death .too often to b^ 
afraid of him ; though I 'm not fond of paying him a visit 
before my time. I will not join you, I repeat : but by all 
that is in heaven or hell I swear that I never will be a 
witness against you ! I now leave it to you to trust me^ or 
to consult your better safety by my death." 

^^ Safety ! " said he : '' What is my danger ? You could 
be no witness against me. What have you seen as yet ? 
Go look in the hold^ and see if there is a tub of liquor^ or 
a pound of tobacco. I tell you I don't care for your death 
a straw ; and when I die^ I 'U turn a black faoe ou the 
world. Your own folly would be my best ai^^umenjt to get 
rid of you. There is but one man aliv^> — perhaps he is 
not aUve, — that can hold up his hand against me. Tbere> 
give us your flipper^ — Good night ; and to-monrow we 'U 
talk over the matter again. It gets late^ and . to-'morrpw 
night we shall not close our eyes." 

Saying this^ he threw himself upon his bed ; and I^ 
overcome by what I had heard^ and alarmed at my 0W9 
ntuation^ was glad to lay my head upon my pillow and 
ponder on what I had heard. I turned restlessly in my 
narrow crib. To join such a man was Impoepibley-^-tQ 
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escape was impracticable^ Of hie crew^ I hfed ovXj lectt 
two, — yet those two were of diat brawny cast, ihat I 
should have been a. baby in their hands. Oh ! were it 
possible to write what paoaed in my mind that night ! I 
could not sleep ; I kept my eyes fixed on his bed-plaoe : 
strange as it may appear^ the skipper slept<^^ aa if his lile 
had been creditable^— 'aa if no secret monitor, no small 
still voice, as the parson says, witnessed against him. He 
slept soundly — he never tamed or spok» 

At the firet dawn of day I was on deck* The cool air 
refreshed me much ; and I hardly fdt the Channd miat 
which allowed this cursed vessel to glide along unpereeived 
by our numerous cruisers. Of coune, I had resolved, in 
the event of our being boarded, to try to escape in the 
scuffle ; but no vessel hove in sight* Once, when I was 
steering, we saw a brig, and I edged towards her ; but it 
was a Smyrna-man, making a run for it The tide of ill 
luck had regularly set against me, and I had nothing else 
for it than quietly to meet the danger I could not avoid. 

We breakfast^ together. The dapper was in high 
spirits, and talked of his future lile of affluence. It ap- 
pears that he had been well eduoated, and having an in- 
quisitive mind, soon became, as he stated, far above his 
situation. He spoke dictionary lingo, and was a land of 
longHogged sailor — ^more of a gentldman than a seaman ; 
yet he understood his vessel well, and worked her properly. 
The dajr passed slowly away, and by seven o'clock in the 
evening it was pitch dark, and the eastorfy wind rather 
high and cold. We were now near Torbay, and. the skip- 
per made hia only preparation* which was to have the lan- 
terns all ready. We went down into the cabin a little 
before eight : he placed tiie brandy-bottle upon the table, 
and began directly at me. 

" Well, young man," said he, " I have not bothered 
you all day, in order that you might undisturbed consider 
nfy offer." 

** There 's the Eddystone on the starboard bow ! " said 
one of his men. 

He looked at me searchingly; then said to the man. 
Keep her off a couple of points, and give us a hail when 
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it bean souCfi-west. I have bees successful in every trip 
Imt one/' he continued^ turning to me, '^ am now well to 
do in the worlds and want such a fellow as you, youqg, 
hardy^ and resolute^ to make one or two trials firsts and 
afterwards to take the sea business, whilst I retire to ma- 
nage it on shore. 

'^ It 's a life of danger ; but that danger has its charms. 
A woman is not worth winning when there is no opposi- 
tion to the love,-— and a fortune is more satisfactory when 
it is made by perils^ and in defiance of the law. A stolen 
kiss is always the sweetest* Your gentleman, who inherits 
his fortune which his father has toiled for^ cannot feel the 
glow you have felt when the enemy has struck his colours^ 
and the prize has been gained by courage and hard work. 
—-Come, this is no time for long words; here 's my hand 
upon it : serve me well this night,*— be my friend — my 
companion in danger, and you shall not go unrewarded." 

I shook my head. 

" What I " continued he, '* you refuse ? Consider, 
before your word is passed ; — again, will you join me ? " 

" No ! " said I, *' never !— never ! " 

'' Then this night," said Tackle coolly, " you shall see, 
if there is a dust, how easy it is to grin through bars, and 
afterwards to visit foreign parts at the King's expense." 

*' There 's a vessel on the larboard bow, sir ! " said a 
man who had been placed to look out. 

The skipper went forward, and I jumped into the cabin 
in order to get a pistol : but I could not open the locker ; 
so I whipped a large sharp«pointed carving-knife inside 
my shirt. I was on deck before the skipper came aft; and 
I managed to stow away my only defence in such a man- 
ner as to baffle his quick eye, and to hinder its wounding 
mvcelf. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Df flVront destbt at once rarroand uf ; 

Hark I what means that dreadftil cry P— 8ta Song, 

The vessel which we had seen was a fishing-boat^ under 
easy sail on the larboard tack; and I shortly saw two 
lights on her deck^ as if by accident^ and not shown as 
any signal. 

" That 's her ! " said one of the seamen ; and our three 
lights were held over the lee quarter; then two were 
shown by her more boldly^ and we shot up alongside of 
her and hove-to. 

Hooker^ ahoy ! " said the skipper. 
How are you in the Nancy ? " was the reply. — ''All 
right from Cawsand^^' continued the stranger. 

" Any news from the islands ? *' said the skipper ; and 
this finished the discourse, consisting of many private 
signals^ which no one knew but the two skippers, and con- 
sequently a mistake was impossible. The boat of the 
Nancy was out in a moment^ and very shortly afterwards 
the skipper of the hooker came on board. He shook his 
worthy partner by the hand^ and they both went into the 
cabin. The conversation was in a low tone of voice, which 
gradually grew louder^ and I soon found that I was the 
object. I sat by the companion ; for the man who ought 
to have been at the helm had lashed it a^lee^ and had gone 
below to prepare for the ensuing struggle. 

'* I really don't know," said the stranger, " how we can 
manage him ; but of this we are certain, that we can con- 
trive, if we are opposed in the landing, to get rid of him 
without much trouble, but otherwise he might blow the 
gafi^upon us." 

*' He promised me he never would," replied the skip- 
per ; *' and there is something all fair and above-board 
about him. Let 's have him down and try him again/ 
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" I 'd rather he did not see me, so as to swear to me/' 
said the first. 

'^ Never fear, Jacob ; we can always find means to stop 
my oath. So let me call him ; we must not bear up for 
the next hour with this breeze — we should be in too soon. 
But as our talk is over, we will run down within a couple 
of miles inside the fiddystone, and at one make a run for 
it. Tapes said that he did not imagine we should meet 
with any opposition ; and he and his men are all ready to 
assist. What a precious old scouodrel he is I " 

'^ I think he cheats us finely, Tom," replied Jacob. 
" But wait awhile ; they say, when rogues fall out, honest 
men get their due : it Won't be long before we give him a 
receipt in full." 

This bit of intelligence about Tapes did not pass me 
unheeded. '' I '11 recollect you, my fine fellow, some of 
these days, depend on it," thought I to myself. 

" Let 's have Fearnay down, Jacob, and see wbat we 
can make of him ; " and he called roe. 

I went down, and seated myself against the foremost 
bulk-head, only keeping my right side towards them, for 
I was fearful diat the carving-knife might be discovered. 
They pushed the brandy towards me, and I took a strong 
south-wester to keep the cold out and to twist me up a 
little. 

" Now, Fearnay/' said the skipper, " will you join us 
or not?" 

" No," said I, <' I won't ! I feel much obliged to you 
for the offer, which I dare say might turn out beneficial to 
me ; but I have followed Nelson ever since he was entered 
on board a man of war, and I could to-morrow be a war- 
rant-officer in the service. I refused promotion to be al- 
ways near him ; and it is not in any ill-will, but for the 
same reason, that I refuse your offer." 

" Well," said Jacob, who was a stout square-built fel- 
low, with more fire in his eyes than would have blown up 
a magaaine, ''that, I must say, is all fair and above- 
board. But you know that now we are in your power, 
and you in ours; — will you swear never to give evidence 
against us under any circumstances ? " 
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" No/' said I ; " I wfll not promaie tiiat" 

At this both of th»n leaped up in a moment. 

'^«top/' said I ; '• don't be in a hmrjr. As far as re- 
gards the unlaip^fdl trade you are concerned in^ I swear by 
Heaven that I will never give any evidence against you." 

** And what other evidence could you give ? " said Ja* 
cob^ as he looked through me^ for his eyes no roan could 
face — he kept them fixed upon me. 

'^None/' said J, "as yet: but circumstances uncon. 
nected with this affair might arise."' 

''•I sfty^ my lad^" continued Jacobs ^^ you are a bit of a 
sea-attorney, and before half^an-hour is over your head, 
your throat will not require a neckerchief. Either this 
minute join us, or, by the i»per who played before Moses, 
you are a dead man in five minutes ! Come, Tom, this 
fellow is not to be trusted." 

*^ I think not," sud the skipper : '' he is just the man 
for us, if he could be trusted." 

*' I never yet," said Jacob, " made much of auch fel- 
lows." He retired towards the companion, and took out 
of his bosom a pistol, which he very deliberately cocked. 
" Stand aside, Tom, and we'll have an enemy the less in 
a moment." 

" Noj no," said the skipper^ " no murder yet : we may 
run the cargo without blood ; and if he swears never to 
appear against us in this afikir, that's enough for us. Put 
up your pistol, Jacob ;•«- we have use enough for that." 

^' Why, you most be mad ! " said Jacob. " The noise 
of running the cargo will aronse Cawsand in a moment* 
It must not be : eidber we must take him over to Guem- 
leyy or we must save him the baaard of being false to us." 

" No^" said the skipper, *' say no more about it ; I have 
him fast. Let's to work. You say the vessel is so deep, 
that it would take us half the night to change the cargo ; 
80 let us run it in your vesseL The wind seems edging 
round, so that you may yet be out before daylight, and the 
tide will fioat you off in an hour after we run her ashore. 
Take Fearnay with you, and 111 run in and anchor, and 
get ready." 

I ctn't say I felt very easy under this arrangement ; for 
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Jacob was not a man to stand upon trifles^ and he seemed 
rather glad to get me so much under his controL I jumped 
into the boat without saying a word^ because I knew diat 
one word in opposition would be useless. So I hugged my 
left arm pretty dose to my side, and having said a bit of a 
prayer^ 1 made up my mind that if any blood was spilt^ 
mine diould have a companion. 

The night was murky and misty^ and a small drizzly 
rain made it darker and mare damp. The Nancy bore up 
for the anchorage. About a quarter of an hour afterwards 
we did the same. The boat^ for so the hooker might be 
called^ was exactly the shape and rig of a Cawsand fishing- 
boat^ and she might have laid alongside of any of them 
without suspicion. She was however evidently of a better 
build; and when she felt her canvass^ she walked along 
through the water at a great rate. I stood on deck watch- 
ing the land with great anxiety ; and my heart beat quickly 
when I saw Cawsand Bay^ and remarked one bright light 
in a house I could not mistake— it was that of the attorney* 

The Nancy was at anchor close to the shore. It was 
dead low water, and the sea was harmless^ for the projec- 
tion of the land rendered the bay smooth. Jacob had been 
talking to his crew^ and had mentioned the plan to be pur- 
sued. One of the andiors^ to which a strong hawser was 
bent, was cleared^ and before we touched, and about a hun- 
dred feet distant from the shore, was let go, and the hawser 
paid overboard. As the vessel advanced, she grounded 
easily in the mud, and instant preparations were made to 
land. There were one or two men ready on shore, and the 
kegs, slung in couples, were thrown out, and conveyed to 
the shore by the crew, some of whom had jumped over- 
board, the water not being higher than their waists. Those 
on shore slung the kegs over their shoulders, and ran along 
to Tapes's house, where they were to be deposited. 

Jacob never landed, and. the tide had begun to flow be- 
fore I thought of my own welfare. I kept a bright look- 
out, and availing myself of a moment's inattention of Master 
Jacobs I was over the bows before he could get any of his 
crew to stop me. He called to tliose on the mud to seize 
me; but I was not bound to Ouernsey then. I stepped 
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over the water like a fiBherman ; and when the first perton 
put his arms out to hold me^ I came the* eel over him^ and 
slipped through his fingers hefore he could dutch me. I 
did not want to fight — that was no part of my plan^ he. 
cause I should have heen oyermastered or detained ; hut I 
wanted to get dear off. From these devils I did escape^ 
though not without a slight exchange of hlows ; hut they 
were too eager to get off themselves to chase me far. 

When I found they had given over the chase^ I began 
to walk rather slowly towards my father's house ; and it 
was weU I did. The knife was still in my shirt ; and a 
man who has had such an escape never likes to throw away 
the friend on whom he has principally relied. When I 
turned the comer, I saw a man listening at the window ; 
and I knew him in a moment to be the skipper. 

'* Now," said I to mysdf, — " Now, Ben, you may 
bring him to action without fear ; for what business has he 
there ?" So 1 walked up gently behind him, put one knee 
against his back, and before he could recover the haul I 
gave his collar, he was on the ground, and none the easier 
for the heavy fall. I knelt upon his breast, and fixing my 
left hand in his neckerchief, I gave it a twist which would 
have made any man believe the finisher of the law was at 
work. 

He struggled fiercdy, and his strength was tremendous ; 
hut I tightened the nip about his throat, until his face was 
as black as a lobster. " Lie still ! " said I, as I found I 
could master him. 

I spoke loud, for I was in a high passion. At this mo. 
ment I found my arm caught ; and turning round, I saw 
Jane. 

'' For God's sake, let not your father at his last gasp 
hear this scuffle ! I knew your voice, Ben, and I knew 
his. Release him, — for Heaven's sake do not harm him ! 
he is — he is — my husband ! " 

" Avaust there, Jane," said I ; « is that fellow your hus- 
band?* 

*' Say yes, say yes. Tackle, and I '11 forgive you all the 
miseries you have inflicted on me — say yes." 

This, then, was the villain who had ruined my poor 
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gSflter ! A fellow who htfd convened hinifleif to be not only 
a smoggler^ but a muTd«<er ! If ever I feAt strongly the 
passion of revenge^ it was now. Still I was so overoame 
at seeing Jane^ that I vminlentionallj slaokened my grip on 
the scoundrel's tiiroat. In a moment^ before I coulci re- 
oover myself^ Tackle was on his legs, and^ standing in front 
of me^ he drew a pistol from his pockety codced and pointed 
it — Jane threw herself between ua^ Tackle iired^ and she 
fell a corpse at my feet ! I sprang forward and struck the 
murderer with the knife^ and it entered deeply. But he was 
off to the beach : his associates were diere ready to resist 
an attack or to favour a flight. I followed until I saw him 
amongst his crew^ carried on board the hooker^ and she 
afloat with her sails hoisted. 

I threw -the knife from me^ and retomed to my sista-. 
She was dead : no one Iiad approached her. Poor Jane ! My 
heart sunk within me, to think of her cruel deaths Although 
the door of (he cottage was <^>en^ the noise of the pistol iiad 
been unheeded. I caught up the body and brought it to- 
wards the door ;. and as I looked in and saw no one moving, 
I placed it inside. A stream of blood still flowed from the 
wound, and I kissed her^ cold and pale and motionless aa 
she was. 

I then advanced into the room, and drawing aside 
the curtain^ I saw my father. The hand of death was 
upon him; but no wife was there to soothe his last 
moments ; no daughter was ready to wet the dry pardied 
lips, which hardly were separated enough to ailow the 
last breath of life to escape ; none stood by to profier as- 
sistance or to soothe pain : there he lay alone^'his daughter 
a corpse, his son perhaps a murderer ! 

•^ Father," said I, as I approached the bed. He opened 
his eyes, but there was no knowledge in them ; he fixed 
them upon me, but he saw me not — I fielt he did not 
know me. The heavy lids soon closed again, and he lay in 
a state of stupor^ pale and almost inanimate. I looked at him 
with all the respect an affectionate son could feel ; and I re- 
mained banging over the bed, my eyes fixed upon my fotber, 
my memory retracing scenes of former days. Every now 
and then, I endeavoured to bring myself to his recollection. 
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There was occasiontUy « noise in the BtreeUi ; liut the 
door was fastened and guarded by the dead: the body 
had fallen down and formed an Ainnatnral bartiv against 
intrusion. Again my father opened his eyes, and faintly 
called for '' Drink.** Some weak brandy and water was 
in a cup upon the table, in which was a sponge. I io€k 
it and squeezed some on the parched lips of the old man. 
He opened his mouth and greedily endeavoured to swallow : 
it revived him much, and in hia eyes returning sense seemed 
to flash like lightning. 

'' JaneV' he said^ as he looked at me> — " Juie, is it 
you ? or, O God ! it is like my son, my boy ! " 

" It is 1, father. Look at me; do you not know 
Ben ? Oh, do not dose those eyes, — Father, it is I." 

'^ Jane/' he said, — ''Jane, where are you? Ah!, if 
my old dame lived I should not be so neglected." 

The thought of my mother then first occurred to me. 
In the great anxiety for my father^ I had forgotten her 
who gave me life. 

Poor old soul! in vain he called — my mother was 
dead ! Jane was now dead also ; and there was none left 
to dose his eyes, to stretch his limbs in death, but me ! 
He breathed heavily, and was occasionally convulsed a 
little ; and as a kind of foam covered his lips, I washed it 
off with the sponge, squeezing some of the spirit and 
water into his mouth. At last, about four o'clock in the 
morning, he gaped strongly and sat upright in the bed. 
The candle on the table, from its long wick, burned but 
faintly. Holding out to me his withered hand, which 
felt like that of a skeleton, — 

'' Ben," said he, " God bless you, my boy ! you are 
come to see the last of me. I feel it is all over with me ; 
I soon shall follow your poor mother, and, like her, bless 
you in my la&t moments. Ben, I have much to s«iy. 
Take care of Jane. Poor soul I she is gone to sleep ; she 
is tired, for she has been by my bedside ever since I was 
taken poorly. There is her child — « you must be a father 
to her now. We must all muster aloft, you know, and the 
poor and the rich will there have equal judgment. God 
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forgive me for having wished Tackle's death ! — but now 
I forgive him." 

" I cannot, father," I said. 

'^ hook to her, Ben : he may still marry her. I feel 
weak, very weak: call Jane to hear my dying prayer, — 
call her, Ben. Why do you sit staring at me ? Go ; she 
is asleep behind the screen." 

I got up. Who can awake the dead but Him.^ I 
passed round the bed : I saw the body of Jane move -— I 
saw the hand rise. I felt an awful creeping of my flesh 
— ay, more fear came over me, with its chiU, its cold 
suffocation of my breath, than when I had stood where 
hundreds fell. I well remember that dreadful scene. 
My father followed me with his death.struck look, and as 
I slowly and cautiously moved towards the dead, a loud 
shriek paralysed my limbs, and I saw the child striving to 
shut her mother's eyes ; — the cold, glassy stare had 
frightened her. My father was sitting upright ; — the 
child shrieked on seeing me, and ran to my father. One 
spark of life remained in him to whom she ran for refuge : 
he, with all his last energies, almost leapt from the bed, 
and then fell back a corpse. 

I stood like a stone — and for some minutes did not 
dare to move. At length I roused myself with some 
effort and lifted Jane also upon the bed, drawing the sheet 
over the father and daughter. 

I then turned to look for the child, but it was gone. I 
had no heart to call it from the place where it had hidden. 
Death is awful even to us who know it, who are familiar 
with it, and I did not like to frighten the child; so I 
began to speak as if my father still lived, calling myself 
Jane's brother, the child*s uncle, his son. I heard a 
rustling behind the screen, and when I had stirred the 
dying embers of the fire, I told little Jane to come to me ; 
and she came. The sight of the blootl frightened her. 
I kissed her and fondled her : children know when they 
are beloved more instinctively than men, and infants wiU 
run to those who really love them, whilst the words of 
those who endeavour to express what they cannot feel are 
cfiscovered in a second. 
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The child kept her eyes upon the bed^ and I was not 
bold enough to look upon it. I knew that the removal of 
the sheet would show only the dead ; I therefore consoled 
tlie poor thing, who shivered with cold^ and taking it into 
its own sleeping place, I sat by her until she fell asleep. 
Oh^ happy innocence I who could thus slumber where 
murder had been busy, and where the arm of death had 
been extended to the sick bed 1 

I came back to the front room and made a large fire ; 
for the candle was nearly out^ and I could not bear 
darkness. To go out was impossible^ for I thought of the 
child. I sat down in Jane's chair^ and keeping my eyes 
fixed upon the fire^ I endeavoured to cheer up my heart 
and feel like a man. 

I could not have been long thus seated^ my mind 
excited by the many melancholy and horrid scenes I 
had lately witnessed^ before I became sensible that some 
people were close to the house. I heard voices^ and I 
was at once aware of the danger of my situation. 
Tackle must have been certain that he had shot Jane 
and not me^ for he saw her fall and saw me following 
him. The pistol had dropped from his hand as he 
retreated; this evidence I had secured. Aware that I 
was the object of search^ and that the danger was at hand, 
I began to turn in my mind the best method of keeping 
secure until daylight. I put a chair, on which I hung a 
blanket, between the fire and the window. The blaze of 
the wood had expended itself, and the light was now 
barely sufficient to make darkness visible. I first looked 
to the door ; it was fast^ and required very little more to 
render it difficult of being forced. I then got up to the 
shutter, and thus overheard the following conversation, 
the first speaker being Jacob : no one could mistake that 
ruffian. 

^' We must have him somehow : Tackle is dangerously 
wounded, and the woman shot. We must get at him. 
Is he in here ? " 

'^ Ay ; I saw him go in and take the woman with him.** 

" Listen I '* continued Jacob ; " do you hear any one 
stirring ? " 
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^ No ; all is as stiU as death/ 

<< I« old Brace aMve yet?" continued Jacob. 

"Yes," a strange voice replied ; *^but he Is not likelj 
to live long," 

•'And the child?" 

" It is still alive also/' 

" Then vre have three dive in the house, even if the 
woman is dead. What o'clock is it ?" 

^^ Nearly five: it will be daylight at six; or, at any 
rate, many of the fiabermen will be stirring/' 

" Then we must be quick, finish him, and get on board 
as soon as possible. Tackle is off in the hooker, and will 
not wait beyond daylight ; then the custom-house sharks 
may overhaul the Nancy from stem to stem and be none 
the wiser. Did Tackle take bis pistol aboard with him ? " 

'^ No ; he said he had dropped it." 

" We must search for that ; it would be strong evidence. 
Look round the cottage, and see if there is no way in 
besides the door." 

When I heard this, I clesfred for action. I saw I was 
the object of their conversation, and I knew that if Jacob 
had only the crew of the Nancy, he had not more than 
three in his gang ; but three such fellows ! big enough and 
ugly enough to fight . a Norway bear. As the front was 
secure, I thought it was no time to stow away like a 
frightened child ; so I lighted the remains of a rushlight, 
and blinding the light for fear of disturbing the chil^ I 
carefully surveyed my castle of defence. I was secure 
enough behind, for the door wbich led out that way was 
more secure than the front. As I looked round the room, 
I saw one of the child's playthings. It was composed of 
eight or ten pieces of flat wood painted on both sides, 
which when you turned the top piece over, the rest followed 
the example, making a slight clatter. This I lashed on 
the latch of the door ; so that if they had raised that, the 
plaything would have warned me of it. With this tell- 
tale secured, I returned into the front room, well knowing 
that no one therein coidd break the silence, on which now 
I mainly depended for safety. The child slept, as inno- 
cence always sleeps when health and exercise are its asso- 
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eiales : its little moath was partly open ; the iush of 
warmth was in her cheek, and as I placed my ear near her 
bed I could hardly hear her fareatfae^ so soltly^ so soundly 
did she rest. 

'' Now God grant/' said I^ '' that the child may sleep 
through this night 1" I* opened the cupboard, in wbich I 
had often seen the bottle deponied, and todc a httle en- 
couragement firom the spirit. I was dead beat ; fbr I had 
not diept the night preTWUsly, and the excitement had 
wearied me more than the exercise. In every hole I sought 
for some powder, but I could not find a grain. Arms 
there were none : but the poker became a good substitute ; 
and I placed that in the ^nbers still buniing, but not 
Uasing, Having extingmsiied tiie light and left the passage 
dear between the two doora^ I then took up my listening 
quarters. 

'' There 's a door on the other side," said one of the 
men. 

'' Have you tried it ? " asked Jacob. 

'* No ; for I saw a light through the orevice, and I 
thought we might only be discovered." 

" Go," said Jacob, '' and try it." 

A silence of some moments ensued, and ^en I heard the 
plaything mark the attempt. The man seemed to hear 
the noise, for he ran round to Jacob, and spoke so low 
and hurriedly, that I could not make out what he uttered. 
But Jacob spoke loud enough when he said, '' Then we 
must go to work boldly." I started as if I had been elec- 
trified. I jumped on my legs when I heard two loud raps 
at the door, which sounded in the chamber of silence like 
the beat ofa sledge hammer. I ran to the door, and, pre« 
tending to have been asleep, answered, " Who 's there ? " 

** Me," replied a voice to which I was a stranger. 

''Mel" said I: "why, who the devil is me, at this 
tnne of the morning?" 

'* Why, it's me, I want to speak to old Brace about 
his boat." 

" Well, then^" said I, " you may top your boom and be 
off: old Brace won't give you an answer now ; and I 'm 
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none the better obliged to you for haying tried to disturb 
him." 

" Oh^ you 'U do as well : open the door^ and 1 11 talk 
to you." 

'' Much obliged to yon^ sir^ all^the same/' said I ; '* but 
it 's rather cold, and too early for Tisiters." 

'^I say, Beu/' said Jacob, altering his roioe^ ^'here's 
the deril to pay, and no pitch hot. I know you are here, 
from Tackle, who is dying. Come along, and I '11 get you 
out of the scrape, and tell your father where we have 
stowed you. The constables will soon be after you." 

^^ Bless .your considerate heart, Jacob," said I ; " but you 
may tell that to the marines — the sailors won't belieTe it. 
I 'm awake ; and I'm blest if I don't make more candidates 
for coffins if you or any of your precious gang attempt to 
enter in here I " 

As the silence succeeded my words, I heard the toy 
rattle at the other door. I was there in a moment, and, 
imitating another voice, I called out, " Ship, ahoy ! if 
you 're a pirate^ you had better be stirring, or I '11 dust 
your jacket for you ! *' Then I hopped back again. The 
child was awakened, and began to cry with fright ; for she 
saw me standing before the door with a red-hot poker in 
my hand. Jacob and his gang made a rush at it ; but it 
stood firm, thanks to a cross-bar ! 

" Pop your finger in the hole," said Jacob, " and lift the 
latch, whilst we try another surge." 

In came the finger against the red-hot poker, and out it 
went again. 

"Ah," said I, ^^my lad, your finger will be warm 
enough for the next hour. Had n*t you better try and 
bum your finger again ? " 

*' This won't do," said Jacob; *' that fellow is well de- 
fended. Let us be off to the constable, and tell him of 
Tackle's murder. We will soon imearth this precious fox." 

" I say, Jacob," said I, '' don't you know that before 
a murder can be proved the body must be found ? " 

"You d — d sea-lawyer!" said he, "we will have the 
^retching of your legs before long. Come away, lads." 

I was not much frightened at this declaration, because I 
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knew well enoagh that they were ignorant of Jane's death; 
and that hefore I could be taken up for Tackle's murder^ 
eren if he was dead^ some one must have identified the 
body. Moreover, Tackle had sailed in the hooker : I was 
in that secret, thanks to my ears and my silence ! 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards I heard footsteps, 
and up came a devil of a row against the door. 

" OpeUj in the name of the king ! *' said a strange voice. 

" No," said I, " Jacob, it won't do, — it won't, I assure 
you. I 'm a king's man, and hope all you Guernsey gen- 
tlemen are the same." 

'^ I 'm a constable, and desire the door may be imme- 
diately opened." 

"Very sorry, sir, I can't obey your orders. If you 
think I 'm a murderer, you can watch the house until day- 
light: 1 can't fly away^ or get through the keyhole, like 
Jacob's friend's finger." 

'' Then we must burst the door open." 

'' The poker is still red-hot" 

Jacob found I was resolved not to be taken by surprise ; 
and, after one or two more attempts, he and his ruffians 
withdrew. I then got an hour's sleep, and when I awoke 
it was broad daylight. My own danger had interfered 
with the aflfection I bore my father and my uster : the 
dead were beyond hiunan vengeance, but I was not. Now 
came in full array against me all that the malice of my 
enemies might invent. Yet I felt a security from the 
knowledge I had of the place the smugglers had chosen 
for the safe stowage of their contraband articles. I dressed 
the child> and, as well as I could, I made myself look 
decent. I then opened the window-shutter : there was 
only one man in the street, and he was an old beggar. 
Closing the door caltefuUy, and taking with me the cUld, 
I walked on ; and as I went along the street, I was struck 
by the appearance of a neat house, with a brass knocker, 
and with a large brass plate, on which was engraved, 
" Crimp, Attorney." 

'^ You 're the man to my mind," said I to myself; and 
I knocked at the door. I saw the old b^gar ran away 
like a hare. '' Holloa ! " said I ; '' I smell a rat." 
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It was not eight o'clock : Crimp was asleep^ and his 
dirty maid bad hardly unbuttoned her eyes, al^ough her 
tongue seemed to haye been prepased for any oonveisation, 

*' Is your master up, Molly ? " said I. 

" Molly yourself^ Mr. Sailor^ my nanoe 's Murtha," said 
she. 

^' Why, you 're lihe a Yankee^" said 1; *' you neveir give 
an answer. Is your master uf ? " 

^' Yes, to be sure he is, tff»-staira in his room." 

" Come, Martha, my pretty girl," said I, '^ wiU you tell 
him that I want to see him on very particular business ? — r 
tell him it 's about a murder." 

'^ Lord have mercy upon us ! " said she ; ^^ and sure 
enough the blood 's upon you now !" Banging the door in 
my face, she ran away, 8ereaming> like an enraged cockatoo 
that her thrqat was out. 

'' I wish it was ! " said Crimp, coming down stairs. 
'^ Who is this fellow ? " said he, as he opened the door. 

He was dressed in a bedgown, with a white nightcap, 
and looked for all the world like an Italian butcher. 

'' Sir," said I, touching my hat, ^' I am come to you for 
advice how to act. My sister has been murdered, my father 
is lying dead in the same bed with her, and my own life is 
in dan^r. I could not go to Mr. Tapes, for he knows 
more about last night's business than he ought." 

^^ Come in," said be. ^^ Tapes concerned for the de* 
fendant, I suppose ? Good case — quarter sessions near 
at hand — advice, six and eightpenoe. Let's hear all about 
ft. t'retty child Uiat l-^<dd Brace's grand-daughter. How 
is he, my little dear } " 

'' Dead !" ^e answered. 

" Dead ? " said Crimp. " Poor fellow ! — happy le^ 
lease — lost his wife^ honest woman \ — honest man I has 
a son, far away of course. Why don't you begin, my 
man ? " 

^^ Because } didn't think it right to inturrupt your 
honour. I am old Brace's son : I arrived last night.*' 

I then t<^d him every thing connected with the business, 
fbom the time of my leaving London, sinking that part 
which referred to the place where the cargo was placed^ 
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into trouble. 

" A strong case ! " said Orhnp. *' Old Tapes concerned. 
Send for the coroner --- settle him^ and take his business 
— I mean Tapes of course." 

In a small place like Cawsand Bay such events as ^ose 
that had occurred during the night were not likely to re- 
main long a secret. Martha had overheard what I said^ 
and before Crimp's boy could have got to Ibe ferry to cross 
to Dock to find the coroner, every soul in the town knew 
ail about die business. The house was beset with people, 
and loud and general was the indignation against Tackle. 
That he never had intended to shoot Jane, I knew ; but 
that his intention was to commit murder was equally evi- 
dent. Hundreds came to see the murdered daughter, now 
stretched by the side of her poor old father. The fkult 
of Jane was forgotten in her su^rings— • in the death she 
had received from the hand of her betrayer. 

In the meantime Jacob and his party were not idle. 
Jacob himself proposed to give me a handsome sum of 
money to be off; but I declined, again saying that in re- 
gurd to the smuggling I would never hold up my hand 
against him. Tapes ridiculed the whole business : be 
declared it was an affiiir of jealousy with some unknown 
person ; that Tackle had not been seen in Cawsand forup« 
wards of three years, and that the whole story was impro- 
bable and untrue ; — nay, he went so far as to hint that I 
had murdered my own sister, mistdcing her for another. 

** Tapes," said I, " you are a scoundrel, and you know 
it better than I do. When last we met it was in anger, 
and I left my mark upon you : now you think to crush 
me by the malice of your suspicions. But Mr. Tapes," 
said I, as I whispered in his ear, ^ I don't wonder at your 
being in such good spirits, since you had so large an im* 
portation last night." 

Tapes looked rathier astonished, and kept his mouth 
open like an alligator catching flies, only shutting it to say 

** I know aU about it, old boy. Let me speak to SusMi 
a minute, and we may yet be friends." 
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Whereupon I walked into his house^ and offered my 
hand to Susan^ but she walked out of the room. I felt 
that behaviour ; it cut me to the heart. I saw her cliildren 
running about the room^ and could have kissed them for 
the mother s sake ; but she drove them from me, as if I 
could contaminate them. 

My heart misgave me : men cannot control their feelings 
— at least honest men cannot. I said^ — and bitterly I 
repented it afterwards^ for it gave Susan pain and ren« 
dered her unhappy^ — " Why, Susan^ you need not be 
proud, for it was owing to your own husband that Tackle 
committed the murder : and^'* I continued^ " your hus« 
band and yourself are in my hands — in my power." 

I looked at her as she walked proudly by me^ taking a 
child in each hand. I watched her; I was half inclined to 
recall to her mind the tune when she sat with my mother^ 
and was my correspondent. Tapes came in as I went down 
stairs^ and said something to irritate me ; upon which I 
called out^ ^^ I '11 transport you and your wife^ you nest of 
smugglers !" 

^^ Smugglers !** said Tapes. 

" Smugglers/' said I ; ^^put that in your pipe and smoke 
it ; " and out I walked like a lord. 

The coroner came, and I was placed in the witness-box. 
Tapes attended merdy to hear the proceedings ; but Crimp 
was there to bring the secret to light. I went through the 
whole of my examination fearlessly. I did not implicate 
Jacob, because I felt I could bring nothing against him 
which I could prove ; and he was present, sitting as coolly 
as an innocent man. By the side of Crimp was an excise 
officer^ who, with the rest, seemed led there from motives 
of curiosity. I detailed the facts. The coroner asked if 
there was any other witness ; when Crimp said " Yes," 
and put up a young lad of about eighteen, who having had 
occasion to go to Dock early, had risen before his intended 
time in consequence of a noise he heard in the street. He 
saw the scuffle between myself and Tackle, and, after 
the murder, followed him to the beach, and saw him em- 
bark. 

" Well," said the coroner, *' did you see any one else ?*' 
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'^ Yes," replied the boy ; " I saw him ! " pointing to 
Jacob. 

" What had he to do witli it ? " 

'' Nothing pardcolar ; but he seemed very intimate 
with the man who fired the pistol, and pushed him into 
the boat." 

'' Oh ! " said the coroner. " Pray^ did you see any one 
else ? " 

" Yes/' said the boy ;" 1 saw Mr. Tapes down there." 

'^ Down where ? '* 

" By the boat : he was talking to that man^ and the 
man who fired." 

** What was he about down there ? " 

" Why, he was busy getting some kegs from the boat^ 
and taking them to the old bake-house." 

" Oh ! " said the excise officer ; and he was off like a 
rocket, just whispering something to Crimp, who turned 
his nose up, rubbed hisjhands, and looked at Tapes with a 
mighty pretty sneer. 

Jacob was aoout to be olf : but the coroner detained him 
for evidence ; durmg which time the exciseman had made 
the seizure of the whole concern, had taken steps for the 
security of Jacob and Tapes, -— and they were in for a 
nice job. 

The inquest returned a verdict of " Wilful murder 
against Thomas Tackle," and the coroner issued his war- 
rant for his apprehension. Jacob was detained in order to 
be examined before a magistrate, one or two of whom had 
come over to witness the inquest ; and Tapes was seized 
as a smuggler, the goods bemg found on his premises, and 
the boy's evidence being conclusive against him. Crimp 
rose in estimation upon the wreck of Tapes ; and Susan — 
poor dear Susan I — soon changed her fine house for a 
•hovel near the county gaol. 

By the kindness of one or two of the gentlemen, who 
saw how I took the murder to heart, and who felt inte- 
rested about the child, I was saved much expense in the 
decent funeral of my father and sister ; and as I turned 
from the grave, I felt myself alone in the world, without 
friend or relations ! I was ^'^ laat of our name, for the 
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child had haidlj a legal li^t to It. I dropped a tear as 1 
put the key of the cottage in Crimp's hand ; and leaving 
him to arrange matters in that respect, I left Cawsand with 
the diild> and, afoaaing to Bock, soon returned to London 
and to the admiraL 
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VOLUME THE SECQ2IO. 



CHAPTER I. 

Scarce the foul hurricane was clearM ; 

Scarce winds and waves bad ceaaed to nttle ; 
When a bold enemj appear'd. 

And, dauntless, we preparea for battle. —Dibdix. 

When I got to town^ I went of coittse to the admiral's : 
I knew he would be oyercome bj the sight of the pretty 
orphan. 

I asked if the admiral was at horae^ and the matd tdd 
me he was. So np I ran to my room^ and getting some 
fresh rigging over my masthead, and washing the child's 
figure-head, I took her by the hand and walked into the 
room. Nelson was writing; but heanng the door open, 
he looked up and said, ** Ah, Brace I you are just returned 
in time. — Why, who have you got there ? " looking at the 
child. 

" It's all that is left of our igaxaiy^ yova honour : my 
sister has been murdered by her hnlA)«nd."«^I did not 
like to hurt her reputation, and in « good cause I ventured 
the first lie I ever told to the admiral. -^ *^ My f^her and 
my mother are dead, and I am here alone in the world, 
and, without your honour, I have no friend." 

Nelson rose. The voice in which I had summed up 
my losses had found its way to his heart. 

" Come here, my little cherub," said he. *' What's 
her name ? " 

*^ Jane, your honour," said I. 

" Brace," said he, '< I '11 be a father and a friend to 
her." 

Nelson looked at the child with the fondness of a good 
man : he patted her little head and played with her hair ; 
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then he placed her on his knee, and hegan coaxing her to 
apeak. The child grew fond of him directly ; and-always 
after that, until we sailed, little Jane was much noticed by 
the admiral and Lady Nelson. Both seemed to like her ; 
and when we parted to sail for the Straits again. Lady 
Nelson promised that on our return Jane should be able to 
write, in order to stand secretary for her uncle, who, she 
said, one day might be like her husband. That was a 
compliment I treasured up in the storeroom of my heart. 

It was early in the year 179^ ^^^^ Nelson hoisted, hia 
flag on board the Vanguard ; and there was Ben Brace a 
sort of pet spaniel on board. I was a kind of servant, 
secretary, and quartermaster, and in action was stationed 
at the signals. We had a convoy under our charge^ and 
sailed on the 9th of April for Lisbon, in order to join Lord 
St. Vincent. I remember^ when we parted from Lady 
Nelson, that the admiral gave Jane to her care with wordii 
of great tenderness. 

Well, we sailed, and joined the commander-in-chief on 
the 20di, off Cadiz. We were then sent off Toulon to 
watch the French fleet ; we had with us the Orion and 
Alexander of seventy-four guns each, the Emerald and 
Terpsichore frigates, and the Bonne Citoyenne sloop-of- 
war. 

The French had in Toulon thirteen ships of the line, 
seven forty-gun frigates^ twenty-four smaller vessels of war, 
and about two hundred transports : they were fitting out 
under Bonaparte, who was then determined to take Malta, 
and afterwards land in Egypt. Our business was to watch 
the marauders, and to be ready for another brush upon 
any occasion. We soon had one, but it was not with the 
French — it was with the Clerk of the Weather. 

We had got into the Gulf of Lyons ; and a precious 
place It is for a gale of wind ! for it seems to me as if it 
never stopped blowing and rolling from one year's end to 
another. It was on the 19th of May, and it sprang up 
after noon. We old sailors, who have been half our lives 
in those seas, know that if a breeze springs up after twelve 
o'clock in the day, and freshens gradually as the sun goes 
down^ in the night we shall catch it pretty warmly. At 
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first the breeze came from the northward^ and then chopped 
TOiind to the north-west About three p. ii. we reefed top- 
sails, and began to look to windward^ for the mackerel-sky ; 
but the clouds were blowing out like so many locks of 
ladies' hair. At sunset, all round us looked like the black- 
smith's forge in his dirty shop of a dark night when he is 
blazing up ; or like the copper-foundry in Portsmouth, or 
like the prospect of the deyil's owu gale of wind. 

About eight p. m. we took every stitch off the ship, with 
the exception of a mizen staysail; and the wind came 
howling and whistliog with such force, that one of the 
after-guard, who was coiling the lee fore-brace down by the 
bits, was blown against one of the boats on the booms, and 
was jammed there so tightly that he could not move : the 
pressure was so great against him that he soon afterwards 
died. And as for that gale of wind when the captain of 
the main-top could not cut away the top-sail because the 
edge of the knife was turned by the wind^ or when every 
tooth in the quartermaster's head was Uown down his 
throat, they were quite cat's-paws to this ! In all my life I 
never knew it blow harder. 

Well^ the gale continued. The scud flew over the stars, 
and the moon was only visible at intervals. The sea looked 
as if it was all in flames, and more like an angry surf 
breaking upon a reef of rocks at the first dawn of day, than 
a r^ular roll of even a short sea. 

The gale now roared through the rigging ; the night 
got darker and darker as the moon went down^ and by mid. 
night we looked like a vessel in a fiery ocean. The sea 
was running high ; the ship worked and creaked. About 
one A. M. she was struck by one of those toppling waves 
which come rolling along like a Congreve-rocket : it struck 
us on the starboard chesstree^ fiew over us like a fountain, 
and carried away the main-topmast. The hands were on 
deck, of course ; for the mizen-topmast was over the side 
also, and it was requisite to clear the wreck. We tried a 
signal or two ; but it was of no use — - the lanterns were 
playing *' dodge Pompey," and the lights were out before the 
signal could be made. The admiral wished the squadron 
to wear together, to prevent any mischief from one ship 
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running on board tiie other: bat it blew so hard that the 
lights were of no use ; and as for g^ns^ the man who fired 
them Bcaroely heard the report or saw the flash ! 

The ship kboured so mnch^ that tlte admiral endea* 
▼oured to wear ; but, at the moment^ the foremast went 
in three places^ and l^e bowsprit was sprung. The cap- 
tain tried to use the speaking*trampet^ but the wind blew 
the voice back into his throaty and the jumble of the one 
coming up ami the other going down nearly choked him. 
We worked like sea-horses ; and^ when daylight dawned, 
there we were^ a wreak at the roerey of the waves. But 
we got her before the wind, by the asiiBtance of the rem- 
nant of die spritsail, and Captain Ball, who commanded 
the Alexander, took us in tow, and we got safe into St. 
Peter's Island, near Sardinia. 

Misfortunes never oome single* On the day of the gale, 
the French fleet sailed from Toulon, and must ha)ve passed 
OS within a few miles. That was a misfortune ; thou^ 
It would have been a greater if ibcy had caught us i^r 
the gale. But I will give you the admiral's account of 
the storm which he wrote to his wife. 

» Vanguard, off St Peter^s Idaiid, llay 24., 1798. 
'^ Mt dbarbst Fannv, 
" I ought not to call what has hiq)pened to die Van. 
guard by the cold name of accident : I believe firmly it 
was the Almighty goodness, to check my consummate 
vanity. I hope it has made me a better officer, ^^b I feel 
it has made me a better man : I kiss with all humility the 
rod. ' Figure to yourself, on Sunday evening at sunset, a 
vain man walking in his cabin, with a squadron around 
him who looked up to their ehief to lead diem to glory, 
and on whom their chief placed ^ firmest reliance, that 
the proudest ships, if equal numbers, belonging to France, 
would have lowerad their flags. Figure to yourself, on 
Monday morning when . the sun rose, this proud conceited 
man, his ship dismasted, his fleet dispersed, and himself 
in such distress, that the meanest frigate out of France 
would have been an unwelcome guest ! But it has pleaaed 
Almighty God to bring us into a safe port," &c. 
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Sir Horatio never took any credit to himself^ or gare 
much of it to Captain Ball : he thought it was to Heaven 
alone that thanks should he given for such a deliverance. 

We were four days refitting^ Cap^km Ball and Captain 
Berry lending us a hand, and at the expiration of that 
time we had a jury foremast. We ^shed the hawsprit, 
«nd on the evening of the fourth day we were At sea 
again. 

Some few weeks afterwards we had a reinforcement o 
ships sent us. There was Troofaridge in the GuUoden 
Foley in the Goliath ; Louis in the Minotaur ; John Pey 
ton in the Defence; the Bellerophon^ Captain Davby 
Majestic, Captain Westcott; Zealous^ Captain Hood 
€iwiftsure^ Captain Hallowell ; Theseus^ Captain Miller 
Audacious^ Captain Gould: all of them seventy-fonrs. 
The Leander^ Captain Thompson^ of fifty gunjs^ afterwards 
joined us. I rememb^ all these names, because they all 
fought with us at the Nile. 

There have been many accounts of this famous victory^ 
but it has never yet been told by the ooxsyniD, the va)et^ 
die under-seeretary, the follower, die signal-man of Sir 
Horatio Kelson : and I flatter mysdf — not that I want a 
certi^^ate from any one— that I signalised myself. 

No sooner had die squadron joined us^ than it was 
'^ 'Hurrah lor the first man who sees the. French fleet !" 
At dayli^t we had half the officers, with their glasses 
riung over their shoulders^ scudding up to the mastheads^ 
and sweeping the horizon as we did the seas. We had no 
directions from Lord St. Vincent what course to aleer ; the 
admiral knew that he had given the command to Nelaon, and 
although one or two older officers complained of this &vour 
and affection^ yet St. Vincent knew that he had placed the 
honour of England in bands wdl Able to maintain it. 

The first news we had wa«^ that the French fleet had 
surprised Malta, and that die place had .surrendered. Thp 
consul at Messina told the admiral^ that owing to tjie 
^eaehery of the Grand Master and same of the finig^ts of 
Malta^ Bonaparte had been sacoea^ful. These foolilh 
knights contrived^ by various meuis^ to .prevent any expo- 
sition being BMde by die garrison ; « — the batteries were 
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unproTided with ammunition^ -» the cartridges were filled 
widi sand — and the shot (to he sore^ without powder^ 
shot are not of much use) were too large for the guns. 
Yet Bony pompously styled it " one of the most hriUiant 
exploits of the French nation ! " We were a day after the 
fair in that quarter — the mischief was done : we therefore 
steered towards the Archipelago ; the French fleet haying 
left Groza on the l6th of June^ and it was the 20th when 
we arrived* 

It was a time of great excitement. We knew our 
enemy was out of his harbour; we knew that Nelson 
would not allow any opportunity to escape ; and the daily 
exercising of guns^ flourishing of cutlasses^ and twirling of 
boarding-pikes^ gave us clearly to understand that if we 
did meet the French fleet an action was determined on. 
Yet^ in spite of our look-out (for we afterwards learnt 
tbis)^ the French fleets amounting in all to nearly 400 
sail^ passed us during the night of the 22d^ within 
four miles. They must have huddled togedier like 
sheep in a squally or we should have pounced on a 
«traggler^ and had the action at sea instead of at anchor. 

On the 28th of June we arrived off Alexandria ; but 
the French were not there, neither could we get any in- 
formation relative to them. The governor expected them^ 
and was repairing the fortifications^ and getting every thing 
ready to give them a warm welcome. We steered away 
for Caramania ; the admiral and all his officers looking 
like those people .who follow a hearse. Still the enemy 
were somewhere and the one eye of the admiral never 
closed. We steered along the southern side of Candia^ 
carrying all sail night and day. Nelson often said he 
should like -to try Bonaparte on a wind : he had beat us at 
Vado Bay^ but I 'm blessed if we would not have beat 
him out at sea ! Well^ night followed the day, and day 
followed the night, as the boatswain used to say : but no 
French fleet could we find. The ^ips required a supply 
of water ; and we were obliged to put into Syracuse, in 
Sicily, in order to get some of that stufl^, which is only 
good for shaving, on board. 

We might have been there now if it had not been for a 
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kdy. We sailed on the 25th of July from Syracuse^ and 
made the Gulf of Coron on the S8th. Troubridge stood 
in for intelligence^ and returned making the signal that 
the enemy had steered to the south-east four weeks ago. 
Well^ we before-the-mast-men thought that a month was a 
long time. I have known a fHgate come from the 
Havannah in eighteen days ; and it is on record that the 
admiral on the Newfoundland station breakfasted in his 
own house one Sunday^ and dined with the admiral at 
Portsmouth on the next. So that^ when we put ihat and 
that together^ we smoked our pipes in the galley, and 
cocked our eyes at each other, as much as to say, '^ Catch 
a weasel. asleep 1 Bony is off to Jamaica before this, and 
has drunk cocoa-nut water at Barbadoes." 

The admiral was as pleased as if he had found them ; 
he walked quickly up and down the quarter-deck, rubbing 
his hand against the side of his trowsers, his face jumping 
about like Sykes when he was electrified. We 'had just 
given it up for a bad job : but the admiral bears up, 
spreading out the studding-sails, and making the mate of 
the watch heave the log every quarter of an hour to see 
how much faster we went. We steered from Alexandria, 
carrying on until the masts groaned, and sailing close 
together, every morning keeping the look-out ships well 
distant from us, and in the evening collecting the squadron 
together. " If the French are on the seas,*' said Nelson^ 
'' 1 11 find them, or it shall not be for sparing the spars or 
saving the. sails." 



CHAPTER II. 

At th« tetUe of the Nile, 
Our chUdren thall tmile. 
And tflU aget yet unborn what deeds Nelson has pexfbnned.— &a Somg» 

It was on the 1st of August— -the glorious Ist of Au- 
gust ! — England will remember that day, and so will 
France, as long as the nations exist. Hood, in the Zea« 

I. 3 
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Ions, ivho had made the signal for the land^ af)out four hi 
the afternoon made the signal also fbr the French fleet Ht 
anchor. It was ronxld the dtt\s in a second ; we did not 
want any dmmmei* tb tieat to quarters^ or boatswain to 
turn the hands up. We Wfere eterf man of us aloft ; aid 
we came bolting down the rigging to clear the decks, fbr 
we saw that before duck we should be into a fight. The 
admiral, who ever since we entered the Gulf of Coron had 
never sat down to a regular meal, ndW ordered his steward 
td pipe to dinner ; and he seemed that day in hi^er spirits 
than ever I saw him. I was in the cabin the whole time, 
clearing away for the breeze ; and when the officers rose 
from table. Nelson said, " Before this time to-morrdw I 
shall have gained a peerage or Westminster Abbey." 

As we drew in-shore, I counted the number of the 
enemy myself. The odds before the battle stood thus^ 
though they changed a little afterwards; The French fleet 
consisted of thirteen ships of the line and fbur fHgates^ 
carrying in all eleven hundred and ninety-six guns, and 
eleven thousand two hundred and tbirty men. Our fleet 
consisted of the same number of ships of the line and one 
flfly-gun ship, carrying ten hundred and tweire guns, and 
eight thousand and sixty-eight men. Ours were aU seventy, 
fours: the French had diree eighty-gmt ships, and one 
three-decker of one hundred and twenty guns. 

The French were mbored iii a line of battle in Aboukir 
Bay j and directly we v^ere dose enough to make out the 
position, we hauled our wind. It was then north-north- 
west^ blowing a top-gallant breeze^ and we took in the 
royals when we hauled up : the rest of the squadron did 
the same. We now got a bower-cable out abaft and bent 
it forward, in order to anchor by the stern should it be re- 
quisite ; and the signal was made '^ to prepare to anchor 
with springs at the cable : " then followed Nelson's inten- 
tion, '^ to engage the van and oentire of the enemy." A 
close line of battle was formed, and we stood in to the bay, 
sounding as if we were going into Port Royal, the leads- 
man calling the soundings without the least shake in his 
voice. Not axnsn In our fleet had the least kaiowledgs of 
the bay, nor wms any known chart of it in existence : to bt 
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sore^ tbey found on baird ol ft.vcfsri mplnred on the 29th 
June, an ill-drawn pladi. so unlike- the oiiffmH, that it 
would have^ reeembled Mount Bay in JimaiaB ai'much as 
that of Aboukir. The.flignal wm fljnng '' ft»r the head- 
most ship to bear down and engage as she leaehed the van 
9f the enemy, the next sh^ to paaa hy and engage the ae. 
cond ship of the line/' and ae on. 

The Fieneh admiial had sounded before ua; he knew 
where the reef wasi and he pteeed a French brig there in 
order to tempt us to near the Island of Bakier. But old 
birds, you know, are not to be oanght widi diaff, and that 
plan failed. We bore up, the Goliath leading the way, 
she having outsailed the Zeidoua^ much to the anger of 
Hood, who disputed the honour witb Foley until his ship 
dropped astern* 

It is an awful thing going into an eiqpagement like this. 
Every preparation had been made^ and we stood in silcnoe 
awaiting the fire of our enemies. Their line pusamted a 
noble appearance : they were andiored in compact order 
dose in with the shore, describing an obtuse angle in ita 
£orm^ flanked by gun.beat% niortar-VBSseU, and four large 
frigates ; these again were supported by a battery of guns 
and mortars on the island, noar whieh it waa requisite to 
pass. 

The situation was well chosen ; for it gave a decided ad«« 
vantage. They had no sails to work, no anchors to drop^ 
no ropes to belay, no poaition to insure ; they had only to 
hlsae away steadily j their shipe forming fixed batteries, 
and the batteries protecting the ships* 

The firing began. The French line opened with a stea* 
diness which proved their nerves and their ddll ; but as 
the ships approached without yawing a point, eadi vessel 
steering for the van-ship, round which they had to pass> 
a litde wiklness of direction^ a little hurry to blaze away, 
was evident. The Goliath took the first shot about halfi» 
past six o'dock : batteries, gun-boats, and ^ps, all saluted 
him at once ; he passed ahc^ of the van«-ship and anchored 
alongside of the 8ec(Hid ship. Hood in the Zealous followed 
dose, and brought up on the bow of the Guerrier. When 
we weie standing in. Nelson hailed Hood, and asked his^ 
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if he thought there was sufficient depth of water for our 
ships between the enemy and the shore ? ''I don't know^ 
sir^" replied the gaDant captain ; '* bnt, with your permis- 
sion^ / wiU stand in and try," He did carry all sail to be 
the first ; but the Goliath beat him in sailings and, like the 
giant^ best all the enemies he came near. 

In twelve minutes the Gnerrier was dismasted ; and the 
next opponent of the Zealous^ the Conqu^ant^ shared the 
same fate. The third ship was the Otion^ Captain James 
Saumaiez. In^ standing in, La S^rieuse^ a French frigate^ 
dared to fire upon him ; he gave her only one broadside^ 
and she reeled and sunk directly. That was an awful 
moment ! the work of a second had sent hundreds to de- 
struction ! Saumarez passed on as if nothing had been 
done, and quietly took his station on the larboard bow of 
the Franklin and the quarter of the Peuple Souverain, re- 
ceiving and returning the fire of both. Then came the 
Audacious^ Captain Gould ; she anchored on the bow of 
the Conqu^rant The Theseus, Captain Miller^ followed^ 
giving the Guerrier a salute that astonished her ship's 
company, and took his station on the larboard nde of the 
Spartiate. 

It was no small mortification to be looking on so long ; 
but it was now our turn. Nelson, aware of the impossi- 
bility of the rear of the French line, which were to lee- 
ward, coming to the assistance of their van, resolved to 
double his force on the van in order to destroy it at once ; 
and^ having his own permission^ he set the example to the 
rest of the fleets and anchored on the outside of the enemy's 
line, placing them by this manoeuvre between two fires. 
The Vanguard, with half-a-dozen enrigns fiying, steered 
for the larboard side of the Spartiate, anchored within half 
pistol-shot, and opened a fire which soon silenced that ship, 
although we sufl^red terribly ; for the raking fire of the 
Aqnilon^ the next ship in the French line, was hot and 
well directed : but Captain Louis, in the Minotaur, anchor- 
ing between the Aquilon and the Vanguard, relieved us, 
and soon settled the affair with her opponent. 

There I stood, with a spy-glass under my arm, on the 
poop of the Vanguard, reporting the ships to the admiral 
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as they came into action : and it was with no small pride 
that I saw the BeUerophon^ Captain Darby^ run along the 
line, and drop her anchor close alongside the Orient, of 
one hundred and twenty guns ; the latter heing the flag- 
ship of the French admiral Bmeys: and boldly and gal« 
lantly was it done. Captain Peyton, in the Defence^ 
followed close in the Bellerophon's wake, and taking his 
station ahead of the Minotaur^ the line remained unbroken. 
He had on his larboard bow the Franklin, of eighty guns, 
which ship carried the flag of Rear-admiral BUnqnet. 
The Majestic, Captain WestcoU^ got foul of one of the 
ship 8 astern of the Orient, and suflfered severely £rom that 
ship's flre : she was soon cleared^ and got into action with 
the Heureux, on the starboard bow, and the Tonnant, of 
eighty guns^ on the starboard quarter^ the eighth and ninth 
ships of the enemy's line. Four other ships of the English 
squadron had yet to come into action : they had been de- 
spatched to reconnoitre Alexandria^ pieTiously to tiie dis- 
covery of die French fleet; they were therefore far away 
at h^f-past six p. m. when the action b^an ; and night 
having closed about seven, it tequired much prudence to 
avoid the shoals, when they saw the fierceness of the action, 
and, like all seamen, were anxious to make a straight course 
towards their enemies. 

The Culloden was about two leagues astern, but wss the 
leading ship of the detached squadron. The night was 
dark ; but Troubridge was cool and collected. The leads- 
man called the soundings ; and no man eould have ima- 
gined that between the soundings of eleven and the time 
lequired to gather in the lead-line^ especially when direc. 
lions had been given to '^ heave quick," the ship would be 
on shore. But so it was with the Cullodoi : neither eould 
all the exertions of the crews of the Leander or Mutine 
relieve her from her situation in time to share in the action. 
Just think what a man like Troubridge must have felt, 
when he heard the roar of the guns^ the blaze of the 
musketry, and saw die lighto of the English ;fleet — (we 
had each of us four). 

The Culloden served as a beacon to die following ships; 
and it must have been some consolation to all the gaUaot 
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fsDoiri on bond of her, tbat abfaongfa tiief were hard and 
imt, diqr warned the mt of the danger^, and thus the 
other diips got sale into action. The CnUodena could 
hear it ; they were all tried men ; diclr captain was as 
htvre a fdlow as ever drew breathy dieir officers heroes. 

HalleweU; in die Swifteure, hept further away from the 
icef, and seeing a disnuBted ship drifting out of the bay, 
imagined it nsight be an English ship. It was the Beller- 
oplioB, who had been overpowered by the Orient, her 
nuwti and oablea eut away, two hundred of her crew killed 
md wounded. She was going out of die action, although 
every heart on board of her yearned to get her into fire 
again. Hallowell occupied the space she had left open, 
never firing a shot until his sails were clewed up and his 
ship anehoied in her station ; whilst the Alexander, Cap- 
tun Ball, boldly and nobly supported him. Then came 
die Leatlder : Troubridge had despatched her to Nelson's 
asaistante. She endeavound to anchor athwart hawse of 
the Orient ; but the Franklin being so close to her as to 
render this impossible^ Cj^tain Thompson took his station 
ahead of the latter diip> tims raking the two ships of the 
two French adminls; 

Now, then) it was a Mr field and no favour. The 
Frendi fought well ; but this doubling system quite sur- 
prised their intdlects. Bueh waa the destruction, that 
before a quarter of an hour had expired, the two van-ships 
of the enemy's line were dismasted ; and although ships 
don't want maste when they are at andior, yet no sailer 
flghte as w^l in a floating hulk as he does when the top* 
gidlant yards are across : a roast going creates confusion, 
and oonftision begets fear. 

The aetion waa now in the centre of the line. The 
Orient, Tonnant, Franklin, and Heureux were fighting 
like fury to recover the day — or night, whichever you like 
best. The Beilerophouj having been biown almost to 
pieces, gate fresh heart to the French seamen : and those 
who know any thing of that nadon, know that no men fight 
better when a little success has fiushed them with conquest; 
but in a retreat, or when they begin to wax fUni-hearted, 
they go off like chaps on the West India station^ when 
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yellow Jack has IM Ms dttws upon them — they are all 
noise and nonsense^ and then despair and die. 

They fought well — there 'li no denying tiliat : and that 
man is a fool who ever takts tkom die valour of his heaten 
enemy ; for in that proportion he takes from the merit of 
the Tictory. 

When our fleet iirst hore up to enga^^ we were saluted 
hy a shower of shot and shell from two hatteries on the 
i^nd, and weve then ohliged to receive the whole Are from 
the broadsides of the French line full into our bows. The 
Frenchmen were at first as cool as cucumbers^ and ntver 
flred until we were within half gun-shot* distance^ when 
both fleets and batteries hoisted dieir colours^ and the 
Fr^ichmen began to salute. 

It was now that the admiral recdted a severe wound 
and fell into the arms of Captain Berry. I saw him fall^ 
and jumped off the poop hkt a lamplighter. I never saw 
such an ug)y hit in my life. The Langridge-i^iot — a mix- 
ture of broken nails, g^ass, tomahawks, and boarding* pilces 
—came skimming along the deck, and one .of them had 
struck the admiral on ihe fiirahc«d : it cut the skin at 
right angles, and it fell down over his face, making a hor- 
rible wound. I thought it must have gone right through 
his head ; and I trembled like a leaf when I took him by 
the legs, and gently with some assietaace conveyed him 
below. I had never seen the doctor at work before during 
an action ; and he looked for all the world like a butcher 
with his bleeding lambs around him. 

" Make way for the admiral ! " said I. There warnot a 
man in that cockpit, wounded or dyings that didn't make a 
stir to leave room for him they aU but worshipped. 

" No, doctor," said Nelson ; '' I wifl take my tam with 
my brave ftfUoweks." 

I wish I could give an idea of the murmur of admiration 
which came from lips fiist dosing for ever, — the dying, 
whose tlioughts had been far awny. DireetLy Neln>n came 
amongst them, they reeoUected he was thek aritniral'; and 
one ^illatit fidlow under the surgeon's' hand rolled off ^e 
chest to make room for his commander. He heard me say 
to the 8urgeon> *' Lord love yOu> sir ! do look at this;" 
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" Is thftt you^ Brace?" said the admiral^ for the skin 
coTered his eyes. 

'' It is. Sir Horatio," said I. 

'^ Always hy me," he continued, — ''when most wanted. 
Tell the clergyman to come here." It was evident he 
thought that he had received his orders from aloft, and that 
he was fitted foreign. 

Well, away I went for Mr. Corayns ; and the good gen* 
tleman immediately attended the summons. He was a man 
much liked hy us all, for he was always very kind. He 
camt. Lord ! how I shuddered and shook, when I saw this 
hero stretched out, helieving himself to be mortally wounded ! 
'^ My last remembrance, — my loBt, — mind, Mr.Comyns, 
— to Lady Nelson." He recollected other matters, and told 
me to get a commission filled up for Captain Hardy, pro- 
moting him to be post-captain, and appointing him to tiie 
Vanguard. ^* And, do you hear, tell Mr. Capel to go on 
Doard the Minotaur, and desire Captain Louis to come to 
me : I must thank him for his gallant support and assist- 
ance this day« — I have been, Mr. Comyns, one hundred 
and twenty- four times engaged; but now, I believe, it is 
nearly over with me." 

Captain Louis came down ; and he hung over his friend 
and glorious chief in silent sorrow. *' Farewell, dear Louis, 
farewell ! I shall never forget the obligation I am under 
to you for your brave and generous conduct. And now, 
whatever may become of me, my mind is at peace." I was 
then supporting tiie head which was laid as if in death upon 
my lap. I was wiping away from my eyes what no man 
could have suppressed, and hardly saw the surgeon who had 
approached. The quick glance of science instantly de- 
tected that the wound was not mortal ; and before the doctor 
could say the word, the conviction had flashed also upon 
my mind, and I called out, '^ Cheer up, cheer up, ship, 
mates ! the admiral's wound is not serious, after alL" 

Whilst the suigeon had been examining the wound, you 
might have heard a pin-fall ; but when tiie words <' not se- 
rious *' were repeated, the wounded and the dying, the bleed- 
ing and the fainting, gave a cheer which must have come 
more home to the heart of Neliott tiian all the rewards that 
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were ever showered upon him. I blabbered like a girl, 
and Captain Lonis was like a man electrified. It was no 
use that the doctor said^ '* Do, sir, keep qoiet." 

'' Brace/' said the admiral, " tell Mr. Ciunpbell to ge 
every thing ready for writing the despatches." Campbell 
had been wounded himself^ and was unable, partly from 
his wound^ and partly from his feelings for the admiral^ to 
write. '* Tell the chaplain, then," said the admiral, " to 
come." But before he came^ I had carried the admiral to 
his cabin, and he had taken a pen, and begun to trace the 
first lines, which marked the gratitude to Him who had 
thus given the victory to us. 

About half .past eight, the Aquilon and Peuple Souverain 
had an English crew on board of them ; and captain Berry 
despatched a lieutenant to take possession of the Spartiate. 
The officer returned with the French captain's sword, which 
Captain Berry brought to the admiral. He looked at it, and 
then handing it to me, said, '' Come, Brace^ some more of 
the old work ; you '11 never be able to carry all these under 
your arms." 

It was about nine o'clock — > the victory was certain : the 
van of the line had Englishmen on bcMurd of them ; the 
firing still continued along the line, but the result was un- 
questionable. The admiral was below,^ when a noise — a 
loud, busy noise — announced that the Orient^ the ship of 
the French commander-in-chief, was on fire. It 's an awful 
sound, '* Ship on fire i" on board a ship, and aU eyes were 
immediately turned in the direction of the ruin. I left the 
admiral all alone : his head was bandaged up, the skin re- 
placed, so that he saw well enough out of his larboard hawse* 
hole *, and I ran on deck to get all intelligence I could. 



* A Terv intelligent friend of mine, and one who has kindly marked, some 
erron in the first edition of this work, has a marginal note added by himself in 
reference to this expresaion. He declares it is not nautical, and that a 
sailor would have said ** glimmer," or ** toplight.'* The editor of Ben Brace's 
life and adventures diSbrs flrom Uie learned capUin ; trembUng, of coune, at 
his audacity foi daring to think contrary to such successAil authority. The 
Maltese vessels have generally the hawse-holes of their ships painted to re- 
semble eyes: on their boats, where, if hawse-holes were placed in boats, they 
would be in the same place, are eyes. The Chinese have eyes in the same 
place I and I am fearfVil the gallant officer when he affixed the note saw with 
jaundiced eyes. I cannot, however, become his puptt on this occasion, not- 
withstanding I adnit his note to have been an e^Jask, 
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It appflftrs that the French admiral, little dretming that 
this action was likely to take place where he was moored^ 
had heen painting his broadside^ wluch the Bellecophon af- 
terwards spoilt. The paint-pots weie all about the decks^ 
— and new paint and. oil ue not like the newly-discovered 
dresses in whidi a man may walk in a fire without being 
singed. When this blase was first obiarred to have broken 
out in the after«part of the Orient^ Oaptam HaUowell desired 
all the guns that could be spared from accommodating the 
Franklin to bediieoted to that part of the Orient whic^was 
now on fire ; and he oalled Captain Allen of the Marines^ 
and ordered him to continue his musketry only in that di- 
rection : this was done to hinder the French from extinguish, 
ing the flames. The crew of the Orient slack^ed their fire^ 
althcwgfa they biased away from the lower deck to the last^ 
in order to put out the blave on board of their own ship ; 
and our increased energy^ all in one direction^ made 4^e 
slaughter noore serious. 

The admiral^ who had fought like a Frenchman — and 
like a gallant fellow too — had already received ihi^se 
serious wounds ; yet he kept his station and cheered on 
his men. A round-shot from the Swiftsvre at last cut 
him in half^ and he was spared the terrible terminatum of 
the battle. Cass Branca, his captain, fell by his aide. 
The confusion now became dreadful ; the flames spread 
far and near ; for the fire of the Swiftsure was so well 
directed, and the slaughUr so greats that^ gallant fellows 
as ibey were^ the crew of the Orient quailed before the 
increasing and devouring element. Many jumped over- 
board to avoid what they saw was inevitable ; whilst the 
flames spread along the decks^ and darted up the rigging 
like the quick rocket in its ascent^ leaving behind it a 
stream of liquid fire. 

In vain now did many supplicate for mercy ; the steady 
aim of the S-wiftsure aoon thinned the number who yet 
nobly, though fruitlessly, endeavoured to remedy the evO, 
The water closed over many who sought it as a refuge ; 
whDst the roar of the guns^ the unceasing rattle of the 
musketry, the cracking of the wood, the nuh of the blaaei 
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overcame any abriek which the sufferers might have 
uttered. 

At tlu^s moment, one sound, louder than the loudest 
thunder, deadened even the fiiry of the comhatania ; and 
eaeh ship experienced a tremulous motion as if an earth- 
quake had occurred. The Orient had blown up ; and 
such was the startling effeet of this dreadful expUMion, 
that those whose Uood boiled wi& the heat of viotory 
were paralysed by the sudden crash, and they left the 
work of death to gaae on that of destruction. The glare 
of light illuminated the Bay of Aboukir. Tiie darkneas 
of the night had before rendered the position of the four 
last ships which came into action doubtful; but now the 
ternble blaze turned night into day, — every ship, every 
flag was visible. An awful^ a death-like> silence succeeded 
the fearful event ; and not a soul whispered his fears, not 
a voice even shouted the name which ffew on the tongues 
of all, until mast after mast, and spar after spar, fell with 
their loud splash into the water, and lnx>ke the silence. 
Never has man seen such a sight ! 

I turned to see who it was that rested hie arm upon my 
shoulder ; — it was the admiral, tie had, unobserved^ 
reached the deck ; and his voice first broke the silence on 
board the Vanguard. *' The boats ! — the boats. Berry ! 
Be quick — send them instantly to rescue the crew, if 
possible ! — Brace ! " 

*' Sir,'* said I, turning my head. 

" The signal-book, instantly." 

I left him, and he stood amongst his own crew hardly 
recognised : the scene they had just witnessed had destroyed 
even the discipline of an English sailor; and you know 
what a sound it must have been to shake the brains of the 
foremastmen, so that they stood by their admiral without 
noticing him. 

The boats of our ship, and those of the other vess^ 
near the Franklin, saved about seventy of the Orient's 
men : many more were picked up, who, previously to the 
explosion, «id knowing its certainty, had lashed themselves 
to spars, and launched theniselves overboard. 

Awful aa the scene was, it was mixed up with a littie 
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amiuement. A French lieutenant of the Orient, when 
he fonnd it impossihle to quench the flames, stripped 
himself for a swim. He then diought it would he requisite 
for him to wear some distinguishing mark of his rank, and 
he clapped on a cocked-hat, as the most unlikely to emhar. 
raas him. In this undress he was received on board the 
Swiftsure, and at once walked to the quarter-deck, where 
he took off his hat and bowed in his Adam-like costume 
with much gravity to the first lieutenant, announcing his 
rank. " Very weU," said the Englishman, '^ mountez the 
poop, Munseer." ^'Bien oblige pour votre politesse,*' 
replied the Frenchman, and just reached his destination in 
time to see his ship blown up. 

The English fleet was now in some danger from the 
falling spars : two laige pieces fell in the foretop of the 
Swiftsure : a lighted portfire fell into the main-royal of the 
Alexander ; hut Ball, who was a good officer, had pro- 
vided against all contingencies, and it blazed innocently 
until a hand was sent aloft and removed it. 

When the silence occasioned by this dreadful explosion 
had been broken by the fall of the masts, &c., the firing 
instantly recommenced along the line to leeward of the 
centre, and continued without intermission until three 
o'clock. 

At daybreak every eye was on the alert to mark the 
progress of victory. Every ship, with the exception of 
the Guillaume Tell and the G^ndreux, the two rear- 
most ships of what was formerly the French line, had 
struck her colours ; and these two, taking advantage of a 
light flaw of wind, cut their cables and put to sea. The 
Zealous instantly made sail in chase ; but every other ship 
had been so seriously injured in the rigging, that none 
could follow the noble example of Captain Hood, and 
Nelson recalled him. Two frigates escaped also; and, 
with the exception of these four ships, every vessel of the 
French line lowered her colours to the Cross of St. George. 
Think what must have been the feeling of those men who 
looked at the glorious sight I think how we shook each 
other by the hand .' think how heartily we congratulated 
each other : To be sure we did growl a bit when we 
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kamed that the Orient had on board 600,000/.^ which had 
gone to the fishes. 

Of thirteen sail of the lihe^ nine were taken and two 
burnt ; of the frigates one was sunk and one burnt. This 
latter was the Artemise^ commanded by a scoundrel^ a 
disgrace to the French navy^ one Monsieur Standdet. He 
fired his broadside into the Theseus ; that was all fair 
enough^ and we gave him credit for his plucky especially 
after the example of La Sdrieuse. DirecUy he had blazed 
away all his wrath, which he did in this one brpadside^ he 
struck his colours. That was all right enough, if he and 
his erew liked being prisoners better than sheering off and 
making sail. But after he had struck^ and when the 
Theseus' crew^ with all the generosity of sailors^ would 
have stretched a hand to assist any one of the crew of the 
firigate had they been in danger^ what does this fellow do, 
in the face of every law of honour and of nations^ but set 
fire lo the ship, now no longer his^ but ours^ and getting 
his men into die boats^ escape with the rest of his poltroon 
crew. — That was a disgrace to the Great Nation^ as 
these flamingoes caU themselves. 

Well^ this wa8 a victory — Nelson said it should have 
been called a conquest. We lost eight hundred and ninety- 
five men, and no less than five thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five of the French were killed ; the rest, three 
thousand one hundred and five, were sent away in a cartel. 
We lost one gallant fellow. Captain Westcott ; but he fell 
In the moment of victory^ in the most glorious action ever 
fou^t. And as, on the 2d of August^ we worked like 
horses to secure our prizes and to repair our fieet^ many 
and many 's the time that we stopped in our duty^ and 
shaking hands with our next neighbour^ would say, '^ It 
was a great victory : and only think what the girls will 
say when we stand in to Spithead !" — Lord bless them ! 
we always used to think of them. Who would give a fig 
for a laurel, if the eyes of woman did not render it sacred? 

But avaust! I am going out of the yam, — and that's 
"Wrong, because 1 have a duty to perform towards the 
admiraL His mind, although occupied with the numerooa 
objects around him, was full of gratitude to Providence ; 
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and wnen the tagiial had been made for a midshipman 
from each ship^ and they had copied the orders, the dsf. 
ferent captains read the following : — * 

<« Vanguard, off the mouth of the Nile^ 
2d August, 1798. 

*^ Almighty God having blessed hia Majesty's arms with 
victory, the admiral intends retumixig public thanksgiving 
for the same at two o'clock this day; and he reoom* 
mends every ship doing the same as coon as poflsifaie." 

At the time specified^ Mr. Corny ns read the prayors, 
and each ship's chaplain did the same. The service made 
a deep impression on the jHisoners ; and it was remarked 
by one of them, ^' that it was no w<mder the English 
officers could maintain such discipline and order, when it 
was possible to impress tlie minds of the men with such 
sentiments after a victory so great^ and at a moment af 
such seeming confusion." 

The Ara^)s had been looking on at the action, and, like 
all wise people, declared for the conq^uerors. You see in 
life it is just the same all over the world : it is not every 
man who sticks by an opposition when he can get into 
office by changing his words a little ; and these Arabs^' 
directly they found we were masters, illuminated the coas^ 
as far as we could see, for the three following nights. 
These were the very men who would have speared us and 
cooked us the day before. 

The Sd of August came, and every ship had been 
secured but the Timoleon and Tonnant : they were both 
dismasted, and could not escape. The Timoleon was 
aground ; and her captain, after setting her ou firc^ es- 
caped with his men on shore. The Tonnant refused to 
submit, and consequently the Theseus and the Swiftsuxe 
were sent to settle the business in another manner ; but 
no sooner did the captain of the Frenchman perceive what 
was approaching him, than he did what he ought to have 
done before — surrendered without resistance: for what is 
the use of giving trouble when nothing can be gained by 
it? He ikiid cut his cable and drifted on shore; but 
Captain Miller soon got her off, and she waa secured in 
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our tine. Captain Berry was sent in the Leaaderi on the 
5th, to Lord St. Vincent ; and Captain Capel was directed 
to land at Naples and proceed overland. 

For days afterwards we were employed buryii^ the 
dead : every now and then bodies could be dniinguiahed 
floating in the bay ; and when the momii^ gun was fired, 
up jumped one or two to inquire how the action was 
going on. We were obliged to be quick at the grave- 
digging line^ for the stench was so horrible that we appre- 
hended a pestilence. 

Of course^ the admiral expected votes of thuiks from 
«very body^ and presents from half the crowned heads in 
Europe; but he never expected one which^ after all, 
although a queer gift, was the most suitable ; and when 
Captain Hallowell sent him a coffin made of the main- 
topmast of the Orient, which was fished up with a part of 
the wredk of that ship, adding, that when he (Nelson) 
had finished his military career in thta w<»ld, he mi§^ 
he Iniried in one of his own trophies, he had it stuck up 
in his cabin ; a&d I had to dodge round this death-box 
sometimes in ^e diffk, not much to my Ukiag or my 
amusement. 

Although four ships escaped us at the time, aooner or 
later we had them all. We picked up the Gen^reux off 
Cape Passno, when I was in the Foudroyant; and the 
«ame ship — hot I was on shore in Sicily with the admiial, 
he was a lord then — took tlie Guillaarae Teil, of eighty* 
six guns and one thousand men, and she was the%lMt 
remaining slnp of the French fleet which was in tbt 
action of the 1st of August. To be svre ihose Frenohmeii 
picked up the Leander ; and well the fight was kept up. 
Captain Thompson fought right well, and we had the 
satisfaction, when we took ^ G^^«ux, to repay them 
for some of their incivilities to Sir Edward Berry and the 
crew of the frigate which Monsieur Lgoille — Mr. Jowl, 
as we used to call him — and his precious gang of robbers 
were kind enough to practise on their prisoners. 

Thompson had his reward in the sentence of the court- 
martial nHiich took place on the 17th of December 179By 
at Sheemess ; and what the captains said was all true — > 
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*' that the gallant and almost unprecedented defence of the 
captain of his Majesty's late ship the Leander^ against so 
superior a force as that of the G^nereux, is deserving of 
every praise his country and this court can give ; and that 
hia conduct^ with that of the officers and men under his 
command^ reflects not only the highest honour on himself 
and them^ but to their country at large^" &c. 



CHAPTER III 

The black flag was hoisted : the schooner bore down. 
And the merchantman yielded to fate. — Sea Seng. 

Now let us change the subject for a while. I 'U relate a 
yam of my messmate^ Tom Toprail, about a ghost : w& 
sailors are rather partial to those gratlemen* 

^^ It 's many a day^" says Tom^ ^' since I actually saw 
it — but I have seen it often in my memory since. We 
had been sent down in the Glasgow to Rio, about some 
pirating business which had been carried on there by some 
of the Spaniards ; and we soon set that affair straight^ and 
recovered one or two men, the only survivors out of some 
fifty or sixty belonging to different ships^ the crews of 
which had walked the plank or been bundled overboard. 
It is no use being able to swim ; nothing saves a man but 
being either a cooper or a barber : one chap was saved 
because he played the fiddle. This was old Jack^ a fellow 
who could twist a yarn^ play a hornpipe, or sing a stave. 
I believe he had been concerned in every mischief under 
the sun ; he had belonged to a vessel out of Liverpool, and 
was 'shipped as painter, fiddler, barber, seaman, and car- 
penter : he could do any thing, or do nothing : he wa& 
either employed for the ship, or stopping the other meu 
from doing their duty by playing and singing ; he had 
been thirty years at sea. 

^' The vessel was bound to the Plate*, and was picked 
up by a Spanish schooner — a regular black-flag man — 
a long distance from the coast. The Liverpool ship was 

* Rio de 1ft Plata. — Ed 
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called the John and Sarah, and had on hoard only two 
popguns and twelve men. 

*' When the schooner hove in sights all hands said their 
prayers ; for the captain of her was one of your rum and 
religion men^ — a Idnd of hodies who take to the spirit and 
4)nly leave the jghost of a hottle — people fond of having 
the Cave of Cork as dry as the Goodwin's at low water ; 
in short, a regular methody parson^ — jalways kicking up 
the greatest row against the sin they mostly practise. 

'( Down came the schooner. It was like a hawk at a 
sparrow ; for the pirate was determined to claw the John 
and Sarah^ and the latter had no spirits on hoard, excepting 
what remained in the captain's bottle. There were two 
men besides old Jack who winked at the guns ; but their 
minds ran the same ; for after looking at the barking irons^ 
they podded at each other, as much as to say * No use ;' 
80 ihey went below, clapped on three shirts and their best 
Buits^ and then came on deck to see how the afihir was to end. 

'' The schooner did not sail under false colours ; for 
when she was within pistol-shot, she fired a long gun right 
smack at the Liverpool ship, and up weUt the black flag. 

" I fozgot to mention -— for I may as well spin the yarn 
f lom dew to earring •— that the captain had his wife and 
daughter on board. The wife was the only half of any 
thing that the captain would have spared without much 
persuasion ; but the daughter was a beautiful creature, just 
seventeen, and was much more fitted to serve out grog to 
us old ones on shore, than to be bobbing about the high 
.seas like the buoy at the Nore. 

<* When the captain^ who had said his prayers, and 
taken in enough Dutch courage to fight a ghost^ saw the 
black fiag, he knew what was coming ; and old Jack sai^^ 
he really did believe that no man that ever was bom tm$^ 
-cordidUy hated his wife and loved his daughter. Her 
name was Sarah ; for she was christened after the owners 
wife ; and she was as mild as a West India nighty with 
eyes as bright and as blue as one sees in the skies in these 
.climates* 

'* The black flag sobered him in a moment ; and the 
49:eWy as they came aft with terror marked in every face, 
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mon oonVinced die giii of their fears. There was net at 
man in the craft that did not love her^ for she nerer gpoke^ 
wilhowt a smile on her face : and who is there that docs 
not loTO a fair face which aeenis to smile in happtness? 
Bttt as to die captain's miasiis, there was not a seaman on 
boani that had not said more than twiee that she was the 
devil- in petdcoats, and wonld lead die whole hatch of diem 
Into destructkm. 

'^ Sarah, looked in all dieir ftfces^ hot eonld get no con- 
Boktion from any • on die contrary, diej afi looked at her 
aa die vicdm most Hkeiy to be sacrificed. Ay, then it was 
diaf her large dark eyes were filled widi tears^ and her red 
lips grew white widi fear : she was a priae wordi die risk 
of die pirates, for she was above aU price. (M Jack wa& 
the only one who said a word ; and that was^ ' Cheer np, 
miss, perhaps they won*t murder tfott, Bnt aa for your 
fadier ! ^- Howsomedever, if they have an ear #or music, I 
don't diink diey 11 feed the sharks with my carcass*' 

" This was meant for consoladon, and Jack said it kindly; 
hut somehow it had just the diff^nt efibct. By way of 
separadng die sheep for shtughter, die piratie hove-to to 
windward, and fired at die ship as if she had been a cask 
put out to practise vpoa. The eoloura wave doused in a 
moment, but stiU the pirate fired. They lowered aQ dieir 
sails on board the Liverpool ship ; and this seemed suffi- 
cient, fer the pirate edged down close alongside, and hailed 
the ship to send die eaptaitt on board. The beat wa» 
hiwerad direcdy, and the ^pper went down bekw. — 
There was a scene, thank God ! I never saw; and I hope 
old Jack painted die picture a little too strong. — The 
daughter pushed the modier away fer the last embrace r 
she clung to her fadier ; no nipper round a messenger^ 
when it 's ' thick and dry for weighing,' ever held faster : 
and even Mrs. Belzebnb, die wife, quarrelfed fer a kiss^ 
And there they would have remained, had not die schooner, 
which had edged a litde to windward, fired anedier shot^ 
which passed dvrough the cabin and cut die she-devil 
nearly in half. Old Jack swore that he saw her come out 
of die companion untouched, and fly away to leeward with 
the fere-topmast studding-boom, her petticoats spread out 
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like a sail^ and she diving about like a Mether Gary's 
clli^lten in a gale. 

*' The daughter^ seeing the mother dead^ fell opon the 
body and fainted : whilst the father, with some hope stOi 
left in hhn, jumped in the boat, in which was old Jack, 
and went on board the 8cho<mer. Here they foond the 
dedk crowded wiA armed men ; fellows with faees tike 
devils, and with their right arms all bare, as if ready to 
batdier the crew of tbenr prize. 

*' The captahi of her was one of king John's men 

four feet nought in his shoes, and about as broad as he was 
long. He spoke English as well as any of us, and he 
began, before the eaptnn bad time to take his hat ofl; or 
lift up hie leg as he made a bow, -^ 

'^'Hiere— -none of your dirility. Come here. Where 
is your ship from ? ' 

** ' Liverpool.** 

'^ 'Are you the captain of her ? 

'* * Yes, sir/ 

* * What is yomr cargo ? ' 

" ' Here axe die papers, sir.' 

"'Who asked you for papers, yon mongrel? Bring a 
pair of acissors and cut the fellow's t<mgoe out, for it is 
no use to him if he can't answer as he ought. Po you 
hear there ? ' 

^* Before you oould say Jack Robmson, his tongue was 
eut, and he left Heeding on the deck. 

" ' Hand here a hot iron,' said tiie pirate : there was 
one m a moment. ' Slop the bleeding for a time, for he 
must not die yet ;* and one of the crew opened the poor 
fellow's mouth, and then rubbed the hot iron against the soie. 

" ' Here, yon odd-kxMig scarecrow ! ' said Ae ^rate to 
old Jack ; ' look there !' pointing to the mutilated captain, 
• and mind ytmr tongue. Who are you ?' 

" ' I 'm barber, carpenter, cooper, fiddler, and seaman.' 

« ' Any thing eUe ? '— * Nothing else.* 

« 'What '« her cargo? ' — 'Don 't know, for I never saw.' 

" * Your eyes don't seem of much use to you ; so . ' 

** Old Jack interrupted, * Except to shave and to saw.* 

'" Ah ! — - How many men are there on board ? ' 
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tc r Twelve men and two women/ 

'^ ^ Whew I * went the pirate. * Vfho are the women ? 

'' ^ The captain's wife — but she 's killed by the last 
shot, and his daughter.' 

'< * Daughter ! Here^ go of!^* said he to one of his crew, 
^ and bring the rest on boar<l, women and all. And, do 
you hear } throw those three chaps overboard ; but keep 
this fiddler.' 

^' Jack had not time to look about him, before his ship- 
mates were struggling in the grasp of the pirates, and three 
distinct splashes in the water told that the captain's orders 
had been obeyed. 

^* ' Let her forge ahead a little,' said the captain : for, do 
you see, even his black soul was willing to be removed from 
the murder-spot They put the hekn amidships, and she 
shot ahead in a moment.^ Jack could not look over the side 
— he was afraid to move a foot. 

^^ The boat soon returned. The pirate's orders had been 
observed to the very letter : two women were in the stem 
sheets, and both apparently dead — both covered with 
blood, while the rest of the crew sat between the thwarts 
of the boat, looking as if the pirate need not give orders 
for their execution. They came alongside : the low deck 
of the schooner was hardly higher than the boat's gunwale ; 
a kind of door was opened, and the crew of the ^ John and 
Sarah ' were told to get on board. What they thought 
when they saw the captain stretched on the deck writhing 
in horrible pain, Jack could not tell ; but they walked by 
the mainmast of the schooner, where old Jack was stand* 
ing, as one sheep follows the other, and as if hope could be 
increased by their herding together, or as if they could 
resist the better should the butchers fall among them. 

^^ ' Hand up the- women ! ' said the captain. 

^' In vain poor Sarah had wound her arms round the 
body of the mother ; the strong arm of the pirates soon 
separated the living from the dead; and the daughter's 
scream, when she was torn from her parent, reached the 
ear of her father. He started upon his feet ; his swoUen 
face, his burnt lips, quivering with pain, and seemingly 
endeavouring to give utterance to his wishes. Sarah 
rushed into his arms, saying, ' My father ! my father ! -— 
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ch, save me ! save me I ' Her hair had got adrift from die 
combs ivhich had bound it together, and the long locks 
hupg in disorder over her shoulders; she hsd hidden her 
face in his neck. She clung to him as if to fix her hands 
so that no mortal could separate them. 

<' The scene, terriUe to any to behold, had operated on 
the crew of that fatal ship, who knew the sweet disposition 
of the daughter, and the better qualities of the father ; and 
although &eir own situation was sufficiently awful, they 
forgot themselves to weep for her. 

*^ The captain of the pirate stood dose to the companion 
unmoved, his eyes gloating over the beautiful features of 
his captive. Death was a sight so common to him, that 
he cared not bow often he saw it. The woman — «• and 
such a woman — awoke every bad passion; and he resolved 
to gratify his wishes, not at all unconcerned at the anguish 
he occasioned the dying man. The captain of the prize 
still remained standing, his eyes fixed upon his wife and 
daughter, one dead, the other worse than dead. 

*^ ^ Here,' said the pirate, ' take that girl to my cabin ; 
and, do you hear ? ' (he whispered something to his nearest 
man) * and be quick.' 

^'^Ay, ay, sir,' said the man in good English, To 
another he spoke in Spanish ; and the two came to take 
hold of the girl. As they stooped, the fiftther kicked them 
so violently on the head, that they both feU back ; this was 
the last effort of a parent to protect his child. 

^' ^ What I ' exclaimed the pirate captain, jumping 
round the companion, and seizing the girl in his grasp. 
Lord love you ! it was like a terrier snapping a rat. He 
lifted her like an infant^ although she clung to her mother ; 
and when that hold gave way, she took a fresh nip at her 
father's hand. He leant forward, more from weakness 
than intention ; but as he fell, he stuck his knife up to the 
hilt in the pirate's shoulder. The blade- remained in, for 
he never withdrew it ; the exertion, however, had over- 
powered him, and he fell on the deck. 

<' Jn a moment after, he was thrown overboard, together 
with the bleeding body of his wife. 

** The man who acted as surgeon stepped forward and 
svithdrew the knife. It had made a good wound, tliough 
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not serMUS. In a quarter of an hour it was drmed. Diur« 
ing whkli time he nerer ottered a word about pain^ Imt 
gaye direetions abont tiie ptiae aii4 the pnaonenik The 
kttcn' were all lashed with their hands bdind them^ and 
seized to the bits near the nahimast^ old Jack and all. 
Tlie Yvssel was huisadced and plundered ; every thing small 
and of Talne was removed to the piralie ; and tiien a lew 
men were sent on boards aii of whom but two were English, 
and she made sail away. 

^' It was now getting fint towards sunset ; and old Jade 
never thought to see it rise again. However, he kept his 
spirits up better than the rest, because he had been already 
saved when passion was the stKNigest He thon^^ the 
Uood-letting would co<d the captain a hit ; but he was 
wrong there, foi it o^y made him die more rsotous. He 
had been down in his cabin, and the half-stifled dbiiek of 
the girl had been heard ; but shortly aft e rwards all was 
sQent. The men fore and aft Ae dedm were sharing out 
their plunder, and never even heeded the pittOD^s^ who 
now had a little time to whisper to each eiher, not only 
their fears, hut thdr hopes of eseape. The man at the 
helm seemed to have command of the schooner, which was 
slipping slowly through die wslef ; and darkness was 
coming on. YThen the prisoners saw the ci^itain coming 
on deck, their hearts were in Iheir mouths in a second. 

*' When a mm is iashed jind can't get a fdng for his 
life, it 's a kind of fortvme de ffuertB {bat no one envies. 
Poor devils { they expected more than they wanted ; no 
less than to walk the plank ! 

'^ When ihe captain came on dedc, he stsood listening at 
the ipompanion ; he caBed his hoy and whispered in his 
ear, and the boy went down below, and the prisoners had 
their eyes, fixed upon the murderer, fie firet looked tH 
the compass — aU sailors do that when ihey come on deck, 
and any man on board a man-of-war might know the 
pnrser from one of ithe lieutenants without the uniform : 
one looks at the compass, and then at the snk ; and the 
other looks at his feet, to see if the lower deck dry holy 
stone dust has stuck to his shoes. 

'^ But to heave ahead and to tell about die ghost. 

^ Well^ after the captain had looked about Mm, he seefe 
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the prisoners^ and lie came close up to them. He looked 
at the first who was nearest to lam^ and said he^ — 

« ' What 's your name ? ' 

'^ ' Richard Brookes^ sir/ 

" ' How long bwe yon been at aea ^ 

" * Eight years, sir.' 

^« < Did yoH ever cot a man s linroKt, ov pick Mh pocket? " 

" ' Never, sir.' 

'^ ' Can you swim ?' said he pointing to the water. 

" ' Yes, sir.' 

*' ' Which do you choose to do, — commit a mm'der,. 
or ' pointing to tile gangway. 

^ Brookes remained 



^ The captain gave a noit of Ms head, and (me or two- 
of the men eame aft They seemed to understand the 
business : one tkd a piece of eanvass o^er poor Brookes's 
eyes, whilst Ae other placed a hroad phmk which was on 
the booms over the tafirail to windward^ the end projecting: 
over the boat astern. Brookes was then cast c^ his hands 
loosened: the captain walked aft, and they saw Sarah 
I^aeed on the companion ladder ; her hands tied behind 
her, her dress almost torn from her shoulders, and her 
head turned towards the stem. Brookes was led blind- 
folded to the plank, ahmg which he walked, the two pirates 
keeping him straight. No sooner had he passed the tafirail, 
t^n two other men lifted the plank tom the deck, and 
Bfookes slipped overboard ;. he screamed as he felL Oh, 
it most hrve been drea^Uul for those poor fellows left 
behind to hear Brookes's voice gradually growing less and 
kss as the schooner lucmsed her distance, shrieking for 
ttcrcy. The evening was almost aim, at least there was 
little wind, and the crafty built like a wedge, slipped silently 
througb the water. At last the soonds grew fainter and 
fdnter, and ihen eeased altogellker. He was a strongs 
swimmer. 

'^ The Dvly jemark the captain made was this : ' I won- 
der If the pflot-fldi aie on the lo(^-ont ; for iheir masters 
will have a feast to-night.' Those fish always find the 
food for lihose sea-devils, sharks ; and whenever you see- 
the little conpee bhie and white fish, you- may be certain' 
the large one is near at hand* 
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" There were six more to finish^ including old Jack , 
and great was the pluck shown by all of them. . 

'< ' Will you swim, or commit a murder ? * said the 
captain to William Hindmarsh. 

*^ Hindmarsh had a wife and family^ and was a quiet 
well-disposed man ; but he was none of the bravest, — at 
ieast so his ship-mates fancied ; and there 's no doubt that 
the thoughts of his wife and his little daughter must have 
made him think that^ joining the pirates^ which he took 
the kst question to mean, might give him an opportunity 
-of returning perhaps without the sin fastened to his soul ; 
80 he answered, ^ Commit the murder.' 

'' ^ Then throw that girl overboard !' said the captain. 

'* Hindmarsh's face grew in an instant inter a resolution 
none could mistake. He said, ' May the Lord have mercy 
upon me ! for T will rather die ten thousand times.' 

'' * Indeed ! ' said the captain ; ' then we will take you 
4it your word/ 

*' ' Bring the scissors and the hot iron.' 
^ I '11 do it, sir, but spare me.' 
* Then do it ; * and he was cut loose. He walked aflt 
io Sarah : every one of his shipmates called out to him not 
to touch a hair of her head ; but when he got near her, he 
made one spring, cleared the way to the taffitdl, and giving 
a leap, was overboard and drowned. 

'*' It was at this moment that a vessel was seen on the 
larboard bow ; for it was not quite dark, and just the last 
:glimmer of daylight. The man aloft had seen the stranger : 
it made life shorter to the rest, for they were bundled over, 
board, every mother's son of them, but old Jack and Sarah. 
The latter was taken below and put to bed, the boy being 
left to watch her. AU sail was now cracked on the 
schooner in chase, the decks cleared of the plunder, and 
^very thing got ready for a fight When this was done, 
old Jack was called. 

'^ ' What do you say you can do ? ' 

^^ ' I 'm a carpenter, a cooper, a barber, a fiddler, and a 
iBailor.' 

" ' Jack-of-all-trades and master of none, I suppose,' 
^aid the captain. * Here, boy, hand up my violin. And 
^do you hear, you old scoundrel, take care how you play, 
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for I shall judge by that of your other callings : and do 
you mind — « ' and he pointed to the gangway. 

<' This was the hardest trial of them all. When a man's 
life depends upon his playing well upon such an instrument 
as the violin^ not a little nerve^ steadiness of finger, and 
presencie of mind are necessary. Well, Jack said that he 
could play very decently^ and that he had no fears before 
about his execution ; but now, you see^ it is like enough he 
thought about both^ in the way of being bow-strung, or 
Brbridgedi like Hindmarsh. It is for aU the world like 
telling a sailor to make his defence before a court of cap- 
tains^ when it is a hundred to one if the sight of the skippers 
does not take the talk out of him if he had any to lose. 
What 's a foremast-man's lingo to the first lieutenant's^ or 
perhaps his own commander's^ — a man Jack has been taught 
to obey, and to stand with his hat ofi^ when he speaks to him 
on the quarter deck. All that ought to be altered^ Ben ; 
it 's not giving the sailor a fair chance ; I know that^ for I 
was present when Johnson was tried. 

^'Well^ old Jack took the fiddle^ and he strikes up 
' Moll in the Wad ' with so much spirit that these devils 
in trowsers began to dance. Then he changed it to the 
hornpipe^ and away the fellows went along the deck^ with 
a double shuffle and cut^ just as light of heart as if the 
eleven men they had just murdered had never been 
amongst them. £ven the Spaniards took the cigars from 
their mouths to laugh ; and that proves how he carried 
away the heads and heels of all present : for a Spaniard 
never leaves off smoking^ not even in bed^ I believe. As 
for laughing^ they are Hke Turks^ — they think laughing 
a kind of work^ and they don't like work. 

" ' You 'U do,' said the captain. ' When you have 
done with him, my lads, give him some supper and let him 
go to bed. We want a cooper and a barber, and he '11 do 
well enough.' 

^* They lost sight of the chase about an hoiur after, and 
it came on to blow fresh : the sails were managed, old 
Jack said, in proper seaman^like style, for the captain un- 
derstood his trade in all its branches. About midnight 
they kept a bright look-out, but they eould not hit upon 
the stranger; and when morning came, she was out of 
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eight. They then altered the ooune^ and atood towaida 
Kio Janeiro. 

" Old Jack was determined to make the beal of his 
altuatioiij and lay by for a good opportunity of slipping 
bis cable. He was soon introduced into the cabin to shave 
the captain. There he saw Sarahs who was always in tean^ 
and endeavouring to make him understand something ; but 
the pirate made the girl sit before him^ so that Jack oonld 
not shave him and see her at the same time. About a 
week after the capture^ and when tiiey were approacbmg 
the land, a laige ship was reported when the ci^tun was 
getting bis chio mowed ; up €e jumps, a^d leaves the two 
together. * 

'^ ' God forgine me ! ' exclaimed Sarah, ' but I wish that 
fearful man were dead.' 

" ^ Wait until we get into harbour/ said Jade. 

'' ' Alas ! I have not the heart to do it,' n^ined fianfli, 
' or I could find an opportunity.' 

^' ' Nor I the inclination to have my tongue cut out asid 
thrown to the sharks.^ 

'^ ' Jack, Jade! you would not see me mined ? ' said Sarah. 

^ ^ No, miss ; certainly not, if I could help it' 

«'*Oh! gradonaOod/wfaatshalll do!' 

** Here i£e was interrupted by the return of the half- 
shaven captain. Old Jack was strapping die razor, and 
Sarah, as usual, crying. 

^ ' Come, Jack, Aiish your job ^^m quick as you can, 
without cutting my diroat. But,' said he, as he continued 
singing, — 

' The sea is deep, and the man that's slim, 
And carries good weight of bone, 
IV ill have a long and a silent swim. 
If he-twims as well as a atone ; 

and I don't mudi think Hindmarsh has got down, for lie 
has lots of toll-gates in the shape of sharks to pass ; and, 
like those on shore, old Jack, there is no trust/ 

'^ As you may suppose, this made old Jack think that 
he bad been overheard, and he very seriously diought of 
dmng the job. But old Jack was no fool, and he knew 
that the chief mate would soon claim Sarah and despatdi 
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him ; and thus arguing that no good would come to either, 
he finished his work^ whirled up hia soapsuds and strop, 
and toddkd off forward aaaong his corapamons. 

'^ He had akeady become a great favooiite, for he wis 
always useful and always wiUing ; he sang « joUy song, 
played a good tane, and could scrape his legs along the 
deck like a down ai a fair ; besides which he never ImI 
his teo^ier. 

<' < What 's the ship, lads ? ' said he. 

'< ^ What i^p, old hoy ? ' said one of the pirates ; 
^ there 's nothing in sight.' 

ff ( Then wlmt the devU made the captain jump up when 
I was shaving him ? ' 

cc <}y)iy^ he sometimes does that when he wants to hear 
what is going on in the c^in ; for he has got anotlm 
berth which oomnuuucates wi^ the afler eabin^ and he 
went down there just now.' 

" Old Jack turned away quite sid^ and looked at the 
water akttgside, as much as to say, ' My days tfe asNinabned, 
and you are to be my grave.' 

'* Two days afterwards they made the land about lUow 
Jack had siukred the captain every moroing, and his fears 
were rubbed o£P. Twice the captain left Ihe oabin^ and in. 
stantly Jack commumcated to Sarah whece he was gcme ; 
so he went on the otho: tack, saying, -^ 

'' * The captain is a very nice man, miss, and will make 
you very ha|^y : I dare say lie loves yon deuly/ 

'^ To this Sarah could not reply, to her hesrt was 
overflowing with grief. 'Never, never] ' was all she said* 

''Well, the sdiooner got safe to her aaehon, under 
Spanish colours; and the fisst thing Jack ssw was mi 
English man-of-war dose to tbe pimteu 'My bobs!' 
thought he, ' but I '11 do it now J ' Sandi had never left 
the cabin, sad was very ill indeed : poor soul J she had got 
as thin as a marline spike. The capttain was on deck, and 
Jack said as he passed, ' Here 's an £ng]idi manniCwiV 
dose on board of us«' She ^rang from her bed-place, aad 
tried to rush on deck: dd Jack cai^t her, and aaidt, 
^ Get back — leave it to me.' 

"*WiUyou.doitthen?' 
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" ' I 'II try/ said Jack. 

" Down came the captain. ' Sarah/ said he^ ^ you must 
jump up and come on shore.' She looked astonished, as if 
all hope was gone. * Go on deck^ old Jack ; and when 
she 's dressed, I want you to share me/ 

*' Jack did as he was desired ; for he was no match for 
Ihe pirate, even with a razor in his hand. He looked at 
the Glasgow, for he could not keep his eyes off her ; and 
this was noticed hy his shipmates. 

^ ' It is ^0 use, old Jack,' said one : ' she 's going to 
sea directly ; they are heaving round now, and the anchor 
is nearly a diort stay ; so don't stand making faces over 
the tafirail*-— trudge away for'ard.' 

" It was evident that the poor fellovr was well watched^ 
and that although he was within hail of succour, yet he 
had no chance of making himself heard ; for had he be- 
gun^ his voice would have been gagged in a second. He 
heard the merry notes of the fife as the men worked at the 
capstan to the stamp and go, keeping time with the 
music on hoard the Glasgow; and when the ' Away aloft!* 
was shouted, away went the hands scudding up the rigging 
to obey the orders. Jack saw the ' let fall' obeyed ; he 
saw the topsails at the mast-head ; and as the Glasgow was 
dose up to the pirate, he heard the first lieutenant call out 
' Ship the bars !' and hailing the forecastle, he said, 
' Let 's know when the anchor is up and down.' Jack was 
then standing by the mainmast, with his shaving appara. 
tus ready, with two men, one on each side of him; and he 
knew that they were placed to hinder him from hailing. 
They were stout men ; whilst old Jack was as thin as his 
own razor, and as weak as West India swizzle. 

^* < Send the barber here,' said the the captain. 

'' Old Jack went down with a beating heart and shaking 
hand. The captain had his shirt-collar open ; whilst Sarah 
was dressed all ready to go on shore, in the very newest 
bonnet saved from the plunder. She gave Jack a look 
which, poor fellow 1 he understood well enough. He 
placed his box upon the table, dipped in the brush, and 
lathered the bull-throat of the pirate. He took the razor 
and b^an his work : his hand trembled and he cut the 
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4ip ; the blood began to flow --^ the sight of it restored him 
to more confidence. ^ Up and down, sir ! ' he heard dis- 
tinctly from the Glasgow ; then ' Thick and dry for 
weighing ! ' He drew ^e razor across the captain's throaty 
and nearly severed his head from his body. In an instant 
Jack was overboard, and one of the pirates after him. He 
•swam well — his pursuer also. Jack hailed: the boat- 
swain saw and heard ; the boats were hooked on for hoist- 
ing, one shoved off instantly, and the pirate had just 
placed his hand upon the back of his victim, when the boat 
«aved them both; The story was told in a minute, and 
«xpedition used in both vessds. The pirate had cut her 
cables and was making sail ; the Glasgow weighed and 
^red right into her: all exertion was useless; she was 
captured, anchored, and Sarah saved. The dead captain was 
buried on the shore, close to a large tree j and I was one 
who dug the grave and placed him in it. 

" As the vessel was under Spanish colours, it was requi- 
site to inform the authorities, and to claim the vessel le- 
gally ; and this, with the ' poco, a poco' gentleman, re- 
quires time. Jack never held up his head ; he thought 
always of the act, which every one justified : but it was at 
his heart that he felt uneasy. ' Tom,' said he to me one 
day, ' I think my mind would be easier if I went on shore 
to the grave and stuck up a cross.' ' We 11 get liberty,' 
said I. So we did, — our captain was a Christian, — and 
there was not a man in the craft who did not honour old 
Jack for the thought. We were landed at the town, and 
had leave to remain until nine at night, when the boat was 
to be on shore for the liberty-men. We got to the grave 
about sunset, and we sat down by the tree. It was a beau- 
tiful evening, and the water washed the shore without a 
ripple : every thing was still as death, excepting the chirp- 
ing of the birds, the noise of the crickets, and the buzz of 
the musquitoes. 

'* Jack sat by the tree, his face covered with his hands, 
saying his prayers. I did not disturb him, although I saw 
the twilight was fast going, the clouds rising, and night 
jdmost at hand. About eight it was dark, — dark as pitch. 
The lightning and the thunder began, and Jack awoke as 

N 
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it were fvom a dreBn, holdiBg the emes in Lis Hand. Be- 
tamed to me ; but I wm no man then. He soid^ ' Gome 
and place it^ Tom, at liis head -~ I killed him in eold 
blood — come.' I oovld not itir : I trembled like a leaf, 
and I remained seated. 

" ^ Why, what ula you ? ' said he ; ^ he's dead— dead^ 
and cold, and buried—- there ! ' A fiaali of lightaing cane 
at the moment, and I saw lomtdling mave an Am gn.vft; 
•*«-ay, I saw the eyes look fieseely at him, for he waa the 
nearest ;— and he sanr it too, and tmabled. At Inat he 
got near the grave, and placed the cxoaa on the head^ 
Another flacii eame; I saw the' body without the head 
carried away ; a growl succeeded ; fihe croaa waa thlM»mk 
down ; dd Jadt fell prostrate en the gaave, and I ntn back 
to the town, and never spoke nittii^ we had got on boardJ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tit unntnly to chatter tohinil peopte'f back. 

Bat 't is pretty well known that the lady *s a crack; 

Betidci, if those things about huuiHr be true. 

That tbtra U but one Veauf« why, i say there 's two.— Dibqis;. 

But to return to my story. After the battle of the Nile 
I grew an inch taller. At every place we were looked upon 
as conquerors. Mr. Davison, the agent, bad medals struck 
in gold, silver, gilt metal, and copper, I had a silver one,. 
— the admiral got it for me ; and I keep it at home, 
screwed up in the canvass, as bright and as new as the day 
it came out to us. 

It was on the 22d September that the Vanguard, none^ 
the worse for her shot-holes — for they, like the medals 
and crosses, are the badges of bravery — came in sight of 
Naples. It' was here we saw the first fruits of our victory. 
The bay was crowded with boats, full of thousands of 
lovely creatures^ all waving their handkerchiefs, all kissing. 
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that hands. Music was playing m all directioas ; and as 
fcnr flags, there were enough to ha^ supplied the fleet with 
hnnting for three years. To look vpon these gaieties, and 
the loTelniess of lliat hay, was indeed a sight w«rdi seeing. 

The Alexander had arriyed before ns^ and tfae whole of 
liberated Italy, at least the coast about Naples, seemed to 
bate got into boats to welcome Nelsen. As we neared 
the anchorage. Sir WiUiam and Lady Hamilton led die 
sqnadron of boats, and came alongside^ I had seen her 
once hefbre, bat I never saw any woman lock more lorely: 
lliey made a Yenos of her afterwards. 

Ko sooBer did ^le get on deck, than she embraced the 
minaxti, and fainted. There was the <ievil to pay, fisr 
die King was coming on board ; and alAough we were 
i b WQ leagues from the anchorage, hia Majesty had come 
ont to rimke hands witii Lord Nelsen, and call hia his 
delweser The best of all the nghts, however, was to see 
the husaunrowi, as they call the mob, all coming near the 
ships wilii bird-cages, «id letting the litde eveatuMs hare 
liMT Iihevty. What die birds had to do widi it I don't 
know. 

Lord Nelson's bhrthday oeeurred shortly aflkerwards; 
and then it was that he became so disgusted with die whole 
batch of idlers, that he called diera a conntry of flddlers, 
poets, fiefies, and sconndrels* He was right r he knew 
them well, for there they were, doing nodiing hot squalling 
about the streets, or twanging a guitar, or seeing the dan- 
cers at die big theatre. The first time I went in the pit, 
as they cnfl it, of the St Carlos, and saw the women 
standing on one leg like so many adjutant-birds, and then 
twisting round and nmiid like a weadiercock-man in a 
squall, I thought to myself diat it was just for aQ the 
world like naked women, and I got as red in the face as a 
boiled lobster. 

The Keapdita&s were all alike. The King did nothing 
but shoot, and hunt, and kill boars. The Queen — I 
heard all kind of st(»ieB about her — was no better than 
ahe oug^t to hvn been ; so that we were in a pretty mesS) 
and I was g|ad enough when in October we sailed for 
Malta. The French had it; but we were going to see if 

N 2 
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they could live on that rock without food. Gosbo sur- 
rendered a week after we had shown ourselves ; and we 
left Captain Ball to finish Malta, and returned to Naples. 
Here we embarked 5000 Neapolitans, and landed them at 
jLe^hom ; and had there been a shot fired, I think they 
would have tipped us l^ bail. 

Once more we returned to Naples; and it was about 
this time that one General Mack and General St. Philip 
marched to meet the French, at the head of 32,000 men. 
They fell in with 3000, and all hands used their legs. 
There never was such a set of cowardly rascals. Although 
they only lost forty men in all, yet they contrived to leave 
behind — not honour, — they had none of that, — but 
their tents, baggage, ammunition, and alL This left the 
high road to Naples open ; and in the town there were 
plenty of idle fellows ready to get up a mutiny, which 
they call a revolution. So, on board the ships we began 
to get ready for a start or a breeze^ I Imew the admiral 
expected passengers, for I had orders every day to liave 
the cabin separated with bulkheads, to run screens along 
the deck, and so on ; and every night the boats were sent 
to a small openiog, and returned on board deeply laden 
with gold and silver, and paintings and jewels, to the 
amount of two millions and a half. 

On the night lof the Slst of December, the admiral 
directed that three barges should be in attendance at the 
place. It was blowing pretty sharply and there was a 
heavy sea running. Of course, I was there : I steered his 
barge that night. We were at our station ; but we saw 
no one to give any orders, and we lay bobbing about 
waiting for news. About half-past eight, it was as dark 
as pitch. We heard the admiral hail, and we pulled in 
directly. First of all comes a stout chap, rolled up in as 
many cloaks as would have covered the starboard watch of 
the Vanguard : he was looking about him in all directions, 
and was very anxious to get away. Then comes another 
fat thing, I could not make out what it was; then the 
admiral, — faith ! I knew him. No sooner had we cleared 
tbe coast, than I recognised the king and queen through 
the disguise tljey wore. They had escaped from thdr 
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Bobjects^ and were indebted to Lady Hainilton and Nelfloii 
for their delivery. Well, I thought to myself that crowna 
-were pretty coins — but great weights. Here was a sove- 
reign, a man who a month before was the idol of his 
people, for they bowed as he passed^ — nay, some of tbera 
even crossed themselves, as if good fortmie awaited the 
glance of a monarch ; — and now, here was he in an open 
boat, and a rough sea, protected by f oreignexs, afraid of his 
own countrymen, and looking to each dash of the oar as 
providing for his retreat ! I began to think^ that it is a 
great consolation for a man to be contented in that station 
of life unto which it has pleased God to call him. So I 
fancy myself; and I am just aS ha{>py in spinning the 
yam of my life^ as if I were bedizened in gold^ and made 
to attend upon a king. 

It is no use my running up the log of all we did at this 
time, because I don't exactly understand it; but this I 
know, that I saw the Prince Caracdoli dangling to the fore 
yard-arm, and pulled round the frigate with Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton in the boat. I shan't say a word about 
tiiat execution. I do not like to think of it ; for every 
one says it was an errw of Nelson's. As I can*t bring 
myself to believe he ever committed an error, as an officer, 
-*- mind, I say^ as an officer ; and I can't say that his 
lordship acted — ^- But no matter. However, the affiur 
reminds me of the ghost; for about three weeks after- 
wards, when the King was on board of us, we saw the old 
prince rise from the bottom of the sea ; and that gave his 
lordship a shock which all the guns in St. Elmo never 
could have given. A boat was sent to get the body and 
to bmry it ashore ; but I 'm blessed if it did not nearly 
create a mutiny. When the cutter s crew was called away, 
only two men got in the boat; and when, after much 
calling and starting, we got all of them in the boat, it was 
quite awful to see how the poor fellows clapped their oars 
in the water, and tried, when they took them out, to stop 
the effect they had produced* When they got near to 
him, even the midshipman did not like it, and the boat 
kept pulling round and round the corpse, like a. cooper 
round a cask. No one liked to touch it, fbr they had all 
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seen it Imng ; aad as it rose with the swell of die sea^ it 
aeemed to sarge towards the land, from which it had beea 
treacherovaly taiken. He was buried on ahore ; and some 
aay he waDcs about Naples every night, and tiiat on the 
anniversary of his execution he wears a rope round his 
neck. 

We landed our royal cargo on the SM, havfng ex- 
perienced a most riotous gale of wind, dnxing whidk one 
of ike princesses was i$ken ifi and died in Lady Hanrift- 
ton's arms. 

Now I *m not going to talk like a phdeeoplMr ; bvt 
this I must say, that idlAiewgh die great people have been 
pleased to abuse Lady Hamilton right and left, yet, I say, 
slie had more heart, moce courage, than a whole icgimeHC 
of Neapolitan soldiers. She was a wonderM wwnan ; she 
dM not know what fear was. Some say bar heart was 
natvrally revengefoL 

Nelson was now made a duke in Sicily, His lille wis 
Duke of Thun<ler, — far Bronte means thniMler,^-aMl 
we used to call him Thunder and Lif^tnimmg between 
decks. And there he was a duke; whilst I, who had 
sarved in every action widi hiBi3 from the tine ke fangfae 
the bear until be bung the prince, was a ooxswain I I 
might have been aVarrtnt; but what's a gunner to « 
duke ? but, perhaps, if I had been a duke, I ahauld never 
have known the deKght of writing my UHe ; ao I am, aa I 
uways was, contented wilih my statioA. 

I won't tadk about Malta; but 111 juat say wlmt made 
Nelson ^urt the Mediterranean in 19(K). It was becaaae 
Lord Keith was appointed to the command, and Sir Syd« 
ney Smith had a squadron in those seas ael uader the 
control of Nelson. I came all tile way home widi him by 
land ; and Sir Wffliam and Lady Hamikoo were widi ua. 
We had an Italian, who taught me a litde mi km l»go ; 
and I in return made an £ngliab achokr of hiak. lie 
had been on board die Foudroyant with ua, and I made a 
man of him. He was a capital cook, and used to dreaa 
diose *< tobaoeo-pipes made easy;" ealied maocaMni, ao 
wen without breaking them, that i have hnowa him put 
ISO fathom the leu^ of a cable, down his diroot, and 



•stow it away in the tiers of his stomach, without one hand 
riding over the other! Now, some who don't swallow 
^uite so well, may perhaps dishelieve it ; but, after all, I 
only said it went down through the mouth of the tier with- 
out a bight,— ^ and that's not so bad either. 

We went through Germaiiy ; and of all the sights I 
ever saw, I nevec clapped eyes upon any thing the like of 
this. At Prince Esterhasy's there used to be ] 00 gre- 
nadiers, all six feat liigh, who waited at table : there was 
not a man of them that could n*t have clapped me in his 
pccdiet, «nd my head woald never Ikave come clear of 
tlie hofe. 

They wanted to shove one «f your lon^-tegged ginger- 
bntd coats on me ; but I did n't want any dodi taile ; — 
had n*t I one of my own to cover nry (rtef n ? '^ Ko/' said 
I; '^wtt nfilars are all £iir and above.board.-^-^no dis- 
gniie about us : here yon tee osr shape and build, and no 
mistake ; but it you wen unsig^sd, and had nothing over 
yoB* maaluheods, ond ao paint on your bulls, I 'm think- 
ing 1 conid dkiash any lonr of you.'* I must say this for 
them,'^thoy atniM ne aa if I had been a turkey for 
Christmas. 

They made aa naooh of the admkal as if he had been 
their Mng. After this we got on tewnrds Hamburg ; and 
it is sot for me, who ever teoeived landnees, to say one 
word aboat Ua loidih^ : but that woman ! — Ah ! that 
was it. I never shall sae any thing Bke her again : and 
yet sometimes, when one wa&s over Weatminster-bridge, 
or goes to the fair, we see faoes that the whole world could 
not rivaL Then, to look at Aeir liBet,^hen a breeae takes 
their canvass a hMle abaek, or keeps it shivering like a 
topanfl lowered Jor leeikig ! This I knew, — for I have 
been east and weat, north and aeuth, -— that in no part of 
the worid are women to be sten like those of onr dear 
litde nAxad* Lord blemthom I I love them all. 
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he left her entirely. Jane overheard the last words he 
ever said to her ; they were added after he had taken hi» 
last embrace : '' I call God to witness^ there is nothing ia 
you or your conduct that I wish otherwise ! " No ; it 
was his own fault. I can bear witness to her unceasTng^ 
love^ admiration, and affection of him. It is hard, very 
hard, when a woman knows her husband is the first man 
in the universal world, and dotes on him, to see him loiter^ 
ing in the room of another ; to be left unprotected, because- 
a more beautlM woman happens to fix upon him. Ay, 
ay, I remember it all: it made me unhappy; it made- 
Jane unhappy, fos she was removed to the house of Lady 
Hamilton ; but as she was petted and caressed by her, she- 
soon got reconciled. Lord ! diat woman would have made the 
devil in love with her if die chose, for she had the sweetest 
voice that ever whispered mischief in a mortal's ear ! 

Fortunately for us aU, Lord Nelson got his blue bunting 
at the fore, and was appointed second in command under 
Sir Hyde Parker in the Baltic. We sailed in the St. 
George, but afterwards changed into the Elephant, We 
started from Yarmouth Roads on the 12th of March, 1801. 
There was a difference of opinion as to what we were to- 
do, and how we were to set about it ; but Lord Nelson was. 
all *' for taking the bull by the hom8,"*as he said. I re- 
member I was in the cabin when the different plans were 
proposed. Nelson was aU for the short-cut " The mea- 
sure," said he, ^' might be thought bold, but the boldest 
measures are sometimes the safest." 

It was on the 29th of Mardi,^ the wind whistling merrily 
from the north-west, blowing a double-reefed topsail breeze,, 
that we weighed, in order to pass the Sound. Nelson led. 
the van : his flag was on board Foley's ship, the Elephant; 
Sir Hyde Parker the centre, and Admiral Graves the rear. 
The passage of the Sound is about three miles wide ; and 
the castle of Elsineur, and close to it that of Cronenburg, 
on the Danish coast, command more than half-way across ; 
whilst the guns from Helsinburg could reach over the spot 
where the shq^ from Elsineur would falL So that, go which 
way you would, either one side or the other, or mid-channel^ 
the shots were sure to whistle over our heads ; and they 
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CHAPTER V. 

SucAi baTdc, such tlMhin|r» 
Guns firing, swords cUshing, 

The battle grows warm : 
Shot on shot quick are pour'd in. 
Then grappling and boarding ; 

Man to man, arm to arm. — Sea Song. 

When we arrived m Engknd, never was audi a reception 
given to any man as was given to the admiral. We landed 
at Yarmouth in 1800. Every ship in the harbour wore 
her colours^ and the mayor and his corporation (he was a 
plaguy fat man^ and that 's the reason they called him 
hoth^ which was very personal) came out to welcome him : 
and all hands went in procession to church. When night 
same in^ they lighted it up with bonfires and fireworks^ and 
other combustibles. Through every place we passed^ the 
same signs of joy took place ; and when we got home, 
there was the ear ready to listen^ the eye to drop a tear, 
the arms to embrace: but although Nelson's heart waa^ 
once hers^ it was now evidently that of another. 

I was met by httla Jane ; and when I held her in my 
arms and kissed the dear little creature^ and thought of 
past times^ I felt as if I could have been either married or 
transported (they don't always mean the same thii^) to- 
any body to be the father of such a child. 

When the admiral cdled me, he looked at me as if he 
envied me, for his happiness was gone for ever -— he never 
recovered it. Before we had been on shore a week, there 
was an evident coolness between him and Lady Nelson : it 
was not the same thing as formeriy ; she was often in 
tears, and he was restless and unhappy* He used fre- 
quently to kiss little Jane, and once said^ " Honour is a. 
fine bauble, glory is a great name, hut innocence and youth 
are worth them all ! " At last the coolness grew daily 
more evident. Nelson was never at home to dinner ; he 
no longer listened to the voice of his wife ; her words were 
not sweet in his ear ; and at the expiration of three months- 
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he left her entirely. Jane orerheard the last words he 
ever said to her ; they were added after he had taken his 
last emhrace : *' I call God to witness^ theie is nothing in 
you or your conduct that I wish otherwise ! " No ; it 
was his own fault. I can hear witness to her unceasing- 
love^ admiration, and affection of him. It is hard, very 
hard, when a woman knows her husband is the first man 
in the universal world, and dotes on him, to see him loiter^ 
ing in the room of another ; to be left unprotected, because- 
a more beautiM woman happens to fix upon him. Ay, 
ay, I remember it all: it made me unhappy; it made 
Jane unhappy, for she was removed to the house of Lady 
Hamilton ; but as she was petted and caressed by her, she- 
soon got reconciled. Lord ! that woman would have made the 
devil in love with her if die chose, for she had the sweetest 
voice that ever whispered mischief in a mortal's ear ! 

Fortunately for us all, Lord Nelson got his blue bunting 
at the f<»re, and was appointed second in command under 
Sir Hyde Parker in the Baltic. We sailed in the St. 
George, but afterwards changed into the Elephant We 
started from Yarmouth Roads on the 12th of March, 1801. 
There was a difference of opinion as to what we were to- 
do, and how we were to set about it; but Lord Nelson was. 
all *^ for taking the bull by the homs,"*^as he said. I re- 
member 1 was in the cabin when the di&rent plans were 
proposed. Nelson was all for the short-cut. " The mea^ 
sure," said he, ^' might be thought bold, but the boldest 
measures are sometimes the safest." 

It was on the 29th of Mardi^the wind whistling merrily 
from the north-west, blowing a doable-reefed topsail breeze,. 
that we weighed, in oider to pass the Sound. Nelson led. 
the van : his flag was on board Foley's ship, the Elephant; 
Sir Hyde Parker the centre, and Admiral Graves the rear. 
The passage of the Sound is about three miles wide ; and 
the castle of Elsineur, and cbse to it that of Cronenburg, 
on the Danish coast, command more than half-way across ; 
whilst the guns from Hehdnburg could reach over the spot 
where the sh<^ from Ekineur would faU. So that, go which 
way you would, either one side or the other, or mid-channel^ 
the shots were sure to whistle over our heads ; and they 
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mnst hftfe been bad Buurkimen to mist us aU, for we fafld- 
fifty^one sail with as, and «tit of this nainber sixteen were 
ships of ^K £iie« 

We were gotng hUo Aotioii now widi stone waUs> where 
we had no mast to fire away^ and give three cheeiv as it 
iefi. The Monarch went first ; and no sooner imi. she 
readied mid*ehanBd, than a hundred gonsy «id mortars by 
seare% opened upon her. The shot fell like hatl ; hut f hey 
did no dmagey and were more like a Tia^lsh sahite than 
an angry fire. It was only fit to be hmghed at ; Inrno 
sooner did the admisal perGcive that Ihe BwedS^ shore 
nefior fired, dian our fleet hauled o^vsr tiiat aide^ keeptog 
out of range of the Danidi gms : and idtbough they hlaasi 
away dming the whole tmae of the passagey not a man was 
ttmdud. In the eiTcsdng we were aM at andhor between 
the Island of Huen and Oefeshi^en. 

No sooner had the float ancheied^ than a coMMil «f war 
was held on board Shr Hyde Ftakar% ship ; and a lugger 
vAddk bdonged to our fleet was seen standing innshore 
reeonnoitilng ibe enemy's foaitioB. it was no joke to see 
such a tine of gofieys^ fire^^dilps^ gun-boata, line^of^wlde 
sidps^ nidsau% foatoons, with Imrgt batleides, and aoefa 
like, extending newly four miles; but I heard Ndson aay^ 
''he wished it had been ei^t." We bad got so need to 
fightings that we liMm^ nothing 9i haULa-doaen batteffea. 
We had to buoy die ehamiel to get at them, fbr the Banes 
knew how to tlB'ow every ebstaeie in onr way^ *^ and wt 
knew how to remove them. 

I Temember, when I tdLd this yam to Jack Halyard, 
who was in Howe's aothm, and who was one of year i«^;«lar 
Ixnrge's eiew (soeh a chap ! willi Ae haadsonast face and 
the largest quid in the fleet), says I to hkn, as we sat at 
our mess-table, whilst we were emptying liie kid of grog, 
'' I imm have some bisooils, or I sMl never raiAte you 
undeiatand this aetlon without I plaoe litm batteries and 
the sh^s. Tlds big one stands in Copenhi^en, ^ wai. 
this other represents the middle ground: it's aboat two 
leagues >from the dty. This," sasd I> as t dipped my 
finger into the Md, *^ this r e prc s enls the channel b etwe e n 
the middle ground and the town : it's called the King's 
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Ckanael^ and k deeper dian ibis aflowance of oun. I 
-wish -we coiild fiU it up : yea see I have to put nay fingers 
sQck a way dt>wn before I get ewnigh to mark a diaanel* 
— Well^ along tbis diamei the Danes had got their fine 
<tf defence, as close to the shore aa pa9s>hl& 

*' They had nineteen Bhipt there ; tiiere they aiSr Bine* 
teen of th^n : those aie the AoatiBg hatteries, and tbsee 
round ones are the crown batteries. •— They are avtificiid 
islands at the mouth of the barboor ; aad this one;, die 
largest, had sixQf^siz guns. There •*- there it is, all i%fat I 

'< Well, on the 1st of April owr fleet anehored hese, off 
the north-west v^ of die nuddle graand ; aad I «-^ fcur I 
was NeLwa's servant dien — assialed at the sigaal^ lent a 
hand to hoist the old fla^ ^^Kpa» for battfe;' whibi 
Ndson went on board the AaMma, oovmanded by that 
brave fellow Biou, to take a last look of the ridps aad their 
position. He letarned at one a. m» aad we aU wvi^hod; 

'^Akmg here,'' I ooatiaiaed, Bsaking Maathwr Hoe of 
giog, '^ was a narrow chamiel between the lalaad of SslU 
faohn and the ndddle groaad; llus duttnel wie had buoyed* 
&ioa led the ws^ in the AaiaBon, aad tibe sraaU fry hept 
sonadu^g on both sides of as* We ooaated almig die outer 
ridge of the sboal,— along here, yon seey-^aad we andiooed 
off Braeo Point just at dark; die headknost of the Daaish 
ships being aboat two mike ftom as» 

^' Such wodk as we had mi boavd that wght I Lord 
NeJson was as tued as a siaiigi^ after he kac^ma his 
cargo, and I was sent for to adt him t» Me dawn in his 
cot, which I plaoad on tho de^*, whilst he ttdd the deiks 
what wdera to write; aad he kept aio ramiiig up aad 
down the hatchway hhea niessenges<«bsy, every five nnsulfSy 
to see which way dK wind jfras. He was m high sphats^ 
and kept them att idrve. Ho had onfy Rioa snd Foley 
with him; the rest of the fsptsiaff had gooe oa boaoi 
their own ships^ but most of dicm had dined on hOHid the 
EJephaat. Kdasn never thoi^ of gsing to sis^ : he 
kept hurryiag the deriw, and aakiBg ' how the wind was.' 
I know I wished it had been very iU aad dM into a calm. 

« SenlbeT aaentiom tbat iril pmnaMtan wa« nnafrBiliiia »>>& A]l«n,Mf <fli 
cervaoc, used that kind of authority which long and affectionate acrvices 
€BtlU«d ftii4 enabled him to aMume »^]lM BTaoeii AHeo. — Bd. 
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'' At daybreak it was fair. Nelson was up ; signal was 
flying for all ^mptains, and every preparation made. Then 
carae the afiair of the pilots. None of them liked being 
shot at ; one fellow was not certain how much water there 
was here ^another thought it deeper there ; and between 
one and the other we might have remained gaping at the 
Danes till now, had not Mr. Bryerly, the master of the 
Bellona^ offered to take in the fleet. He had a determined 
look that man> and they ought to have made him bishop of 
marines at least for his coolness. His services were ac- 
cepted, and he went on board the Edgar, Captain Murray, 
which ship led the way. It was half-past nine when we 
weighied ; the signal being ^ to weigh in succession.' The 
next ship was the old Agamemnon. I could have cried 
like a baby, when I saw her fail in endeavouring to clear 
this part of the shoal, and she ran aground, like Troubridge 
in the CuUoden; there she stuck hard and fast; and 
although Nelson and I d — d the shoal sufficiently to move 
it had it had any heart, yet there was the old Agamemnon 
out of the action, although every man on board of her 
worked like a dray.horse. The ship in which we had bad 
so many brashes, and which followed Nelaon like a shadow, 
to be caught by this infernal point and held like a chap in 
the bilboes ! The PoUy^phemus took her place ; but some 
time was lost, and the Edgar was unsupported, and the 
Polly could not manage to reach her proper station, owing 
to the difficulty of the channd, and the leading ship being 
too far a-head to serve as a pilot. 

^' Then away went the Isis; she was all right enough, 
and got to her station ; but the Bellona, which came next, 
kept too close to this shoal on the starboard side, and she 
grounded. The Russell did the same thing. 

'^ We came next. Nelson saw the mistake, and that 
the ships had hugged the starboard shoal too close ; so we 
starboarded the helm a little, cleared the bank, and led the 
way for the rest. But there were three of the ships already 
hard and fast. We steered up to our station, being about 
half a cable from the enemy, and dropped our anchor from 
the stern : but, had the pilots known their duty, that action 
would have been fought in the St. Vincent and Nile fashion. 
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yard.arm to yard-arm^ bat those leather-headed fellows 
did not half like the dose quarters — so we were obliged 
to make the best of it we could. But it was enough to 
make any man^ and much more Nelson, who never eould 
bear to see any thing go wrong, swear like a trooper to find 
that the Amazon, Captain Riou, and his small squadron of 
frigates, were oUiged to fill up the gap occasioned by the 
three line-of-battle ahips being aground. The Agamemnon 
was useless; the Bellona and Russell, although within 
shot, not half close enoi:^h-; so that the frigates took up 
the vacant station against the Crown Battery; thus op- 
posing that big battery, which three line-of-battle ships, 
besides the frigates, had been destined to attack. 

*' We began to fire away at five minutes after ten ; and 
by half-past eleven all hands were at it, thick and warm. 
The gun-brigs, which might have teased the Danes a Uttlc, 
were not at hand;- the currents and the winds baffled 
them. Of the whole number only one got into action; 
and out of about half a dozen mortar vessels, only two 
could manage to get to their station on the middle ground, 
and blaze away at the arsenal over the mast-heads of both 
fleets. 

*' As we went into action. Nelson saw how his squadron 
was weakened, and he walked quicker than usual ; but as 
soon as about a thousand guns opened upon us, we were 
all alive^ and we went to work like Christians. 

^* I was, as usual, placed to lend the signal-man a hand; 
and I had got one of the admiral's old glasses under my 
arm. At first the smoke was so thick, that I ought to 
have had a tube half a mile long to see clear of the dust ; 
but a breeze springing up, we were enabled to see Sir Hyde 
Parker's division trying all they could to come to our as- 
sistance. It was useless, however, the wind was right 
against them, and the current also. Well, I took a look at 
our mast-heads ; and there was the signal, the signal for 
•close action, flying. The flags blew out all clear, and any 
man inclined to see it had only to look. 

'^ Well then. Jack, I takes my purser's pump, for the 
glass was not much better ; and there I saw at Sir Hyde's 
masthead, as plain as a pike-staff^, No. d9« The signal- 
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iieatettant eaifed for tlie boak, and I tumblad wet Ae 
pa^esy — » £br^ thinks I to naysclf^ I have been at this trade 
in the last fiTe-and-twealy yens^ and bless me if ciner I 
heaid of No^ 39 befiore! ^Thirty-nine!' I kept saying 
to mysdf, ^k must be ■omething dKNit sendiDg a boat ta 
eemMBKicste. Tbirty-B»ne ! ' said I ; < I'm Uessed if tiiis 
is not sewething to do with the okl Agaraemnoii J ' for she 
■epnated die signal. Whsit do you think it was, Jadc^" 

'^Gan't say, Ben," he reidded, as he puffed out a long 
luie of sBDsfce, vbkh before Ma nstermption be liad been 
letting off Hke small guns from both braadaidea of bds 
]iuMlh,_^ Can't say." 

'' Bang me if I can aee I" said I; " why^ jtm make 
■sore smoke than s frigate on fire." 

<^ A^awt there, Ben, if yon please ! — don t talk of it 
-<* H makes my eyes water." 

^ And so it does mine. Bat gaess. Jade ? " 

'' Ciaess, Ben ? -^ why, dMn« I snppose ji was to splice 
the mmn-bnoe, or to pipe t» dinner." 

"No." 

'' Wdl, then, teU ms." 
. " You 'd never guess it, not any mother's son of you : 
floc^ a signal to be naade to Nelson 1 — • It was, ' to disoon- 
time the aetioal'" 

''Ok, bmnbng !" said Jack* 

'^ So I thoiii;kt. So says I to the Kentenant, ^ It's aorae 
mistake, air, or we have not aaen dm flags.' " 

^^ * Tkirty-wiie,' says the signaLman again, ' or there 'a 
BO froga in Fianae 1' 

'' ' What is it ? ' saki Ae fieutnaDt. 

^''Discontinue the adion,' said I, kokiiiig o«t the book; 
te I knew he would n't beMeve m& 

" ' None of your nonsense, sir,' said he, ' this is no ttme 
for joking. But, by heaTens ! it's all ri^t — thirty*nkie, 
as plain as the nose on the admiral's face. Let's lotk 
again ; ' and away he trudged, book and all, to the admiral 
whilst I followed with a face as long as a bearding-i»ike. 

"'What r said Nelson, and he wsgged the stamp of 
hia right arm as if it had got St. Vitxs'a daacs^ ' ia the 
signal £sff dose action vp ?' 
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'^ ' Certainly^ my lord,' say* L 

'' « Ah^ that's right,' wid be, aod I undenlood his look : 
* keep it thero ; do you hear ? ' 

" * Ay, ay, air I * said I. 

'^ ' B.€K, give me the glass for a moment/ 

*' WeJi, he talces the glass, levels it U Sir Hyde's Mp, 
dttfs his blind eye to it, aad with the gravest face iq the 
wqM, turned round to Captain Foley, and said ' I really 
4o not see the signal. Do you hear ? ' said he, ^ nail mine 
for cLoser aetion to the- mast I ' and away he wdlked. We 
afterwards heard that Sir Hyde Parker only made the 
signal in order that Ndson might retire, if, owing to the 
number of ships aground, he mig^ find himself too weak. 

^^ I never knew chaps fire fhster or better tbaa those 
Danes. The action was g^orimisly maintained on both sides : 
but Biott, who saw Sir Hyde's signal, and whose squadron 
was eut almost to pieces, obeyed it. He wm killed^ as he 
haidfld off. It is just as vdl he was killed, £iu: he would 
have died of a broken heart had he cowie oaib safe. Never 
was there a finer fdlow ««<- no, not in the whde navy, — .- 
Nelson excepted. 

^' WeUy it was give and take for many a long hour ; and 
the Monarch got the most of the shot. She lei^ two 
hundred and ten men ; aad the JBdlonsiy from the hurstiBg 
of her owu guns, su&red very much. But on board of 
the old Monarch, those joUy feUews who wese left picked 
up the pork which a good-oataiced sho* let adrift from the 
coppers, and they £aii^ and ale like so ma»y raasttC 
dogs. Only thiidc:, two hundred and ten mcB killed ! -^ 
why, it 's move than any one ship in Ae navy lost durko^ 
th^ whole of the war. 

''The Danes, aa faat as mea were killed or offices 
wounded, sent odiers ftiom the shove ; and never was more 
gallantry displayed by aay natioa under the sun. There 
waa one young man, Mr. ViBHnois, got oa a rait, with 
twenty-four guns, aad a hutdsed «id twenty mea ; and 
somehow (for he had no aaast) Ike contrived to get aader 
the Elephant's stern, and opened his lie. We could not 
get » guA to bear upon him, and he was aaoMaing hina- 
aelf at our expense. 1 tried a steta-diascr ; hut it went 
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oyer and over him. This was no very pleasant business 
for us who were stationed on the poop ; for Mr. .Villemois 
pointed his guns rather high^ and one could not look oyer 
the stem to see what colour the water was^ but smack came 
the shot popping at us^ as if we were birds in September. 
Thinks I, mj brave boys^ I will give you something rather 
heavier than dough-boys to eat ; so I went to Captain 
Foley, and told him the liberties tilie young gentleman was 
taking with his cabin windows. He sent the marines on 
the poop, who, as they fired down upon the open platform 
of the raft, soon made considerable havoc amongst the 
Danes, and spoiled their spOrt a little. Nelson came and 
looked at her ; and after the action, he tooV Villelsiois by 
the hand on the quarter-deck^ and called him a brave de- 
fender of his country, and a gallant and excellent officer. 

*' About one o'clock the fire b^an to slacken a little, and 
by two it had nearly ceased along the whole line ; but 
whenever our boats went to take possession of the prizes, 
the Danes, either by mistake (for they never had such an 
affair as this before) or out of revenge, fired upon them. 
Even from their batteries on the island of Amak, and from 
the Trekroner, we received many shot after the line of 
ships, and preams had struck. This occasioned a deal of 
bloodshed ; for many of the preams being dismasted, had 
got adrift and run foal of one another, so that the shot 
made great havoc. Nelson- got irritated- when he saw his 
boats fired upon, and he resolved to pttta stop to such un. 
civil proceedings ; accordingly we hoistid k fi^g of truce, 
and Sir Frederick Theeiger was sent with it Here I miW 
how great a man the admiral was upon great emergencies. 

^' I was sent for in the cabin to get a portfolio which I 
bad stowed away when we cleared for action. Lord Nel- 
son sat down and wfote a letter to the Crown Prince ; and 
«6 I saw how busy he was, and knew every turn of his 
mind as I thought, I placed some wafers ready. He folded 
his letter — ay, with oUe hand much quicker than the 
ship's derk would do with both, — and I held out the 
wafers. * No,' said he with a smile, ' bring wax and a 
light : this is no time to appear hurried or informal.* 

'^ The first thing whidi the admiral thought of was to 
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avail himself of this flag of truce to remove the ships from 
the narrow channel. Our flag of truce was answered, and 
the batteries ceased flring : the signal was made to weigh 
in succession, and the Monarch, who flrst led us through 
the Sound, was now the leading ship out of this channel. 
She had to pass close to the Trekroner on the artificial 
island. 

'^ One pufi^ of wind and every stick would have gone 
over the side, for she was riddled. She struck upon a 
shoal ; but the Granges, which was close in her wake, struck 
her on the broadside, as she rounded-to (for the Monarch 
had only tailed upon the bank), and pushed her off again. 

" Our old ship the £lephant stuck hard and fast, and so 
did the Defiance; and there they remained for many 
hours. Had the Duies at that moment refused to treat, 
every one of our ships might have become prizes ; for the 
approach of the RamiUies and Defence, from Sir Hyde's 
division, could not have got the ships afloat, which were 
aground within point-blank shot of the Trekroner. This 
battery, owing to the want of ships to attack it, was almost 
uninjured, and at the close of the action had fifteen hun- 
dred fresh men to man the guns. 

" It 's these little lucky events which lead to greatness. 
The Danes continued sending their Aujutant-general 
Lindholm to the London, which ship was at anchor four 
miles from the town; and the time it required to pull 
there, and there to consult (for Nelson left the Elephant 
and went on board that ship to conduct the treaty), gave 
us ample time to remove from the scene of action. But 
the affiiir which hurt the gaUant hero the most was the 
blowing up of the Danbrog. She had been drifting about 
in flames, and the crew could not extinguish the fire. In^ 
a moment not an atom remained of her ; and her brave 
crew, who had so gallantly fought, perished when the 
battle was over ; nor could we, although you may depend 
upon it we were not backward ^ to snatch a brave tar from 
a watery grave/ succeed in saving any. 

" The big wigs settled that we were to have our prizes 
without furdier contest ; and every man in the fleet was 
tired enough on Good Friday, the day after the action. 

o 
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We got the Elephant off diuing the night; hut Lord 
NelsoQ In-eakfasted on hourd «f her (he hud slept in the 
St. George) ; and at last we got all our priaea out dear of 
hanks and shoals, hatteiofis and Danes. 

^' Then came the weaoriness which 6UCQeedB^;i!i)at «Kerlion ; 
then it was that we forgot our victory in the jemembrance 
of our heavy loss of shipmates. We all know the feeling 
when we go into aotion ; oiur hearts we aMve to the honour 
and the glory of ^our eonnfery — hope cheers us on ; and 
altlKmgh we fed the cold <creQp of ^ufiQertainty as to the 
result, yet we axe animated iby ^^ prospect of glory^ and 
of the pleasiuee of saying, < That mm was at OcyftHhagfia.' 
But when it « all over, when the nuniUe of the guns has 
ceased^ and* when the ^oans lof the wouaded mcceed the 
bustle of an action, thea it is, Jaok, 4h«t we know we have 
hearts, for they worry us Muily« 

" We lost in that battle no less daan nine hundred au4 
fifty- three men. The Danes, cottuUng in their piisoners, 
mustered six thousand short of i:o«nplf>nipnt. Our priaes 
amounted to six line-of-batde ahiffi and six jU'eams. We 
only sent ocne, the Hoktein^ a siKty-four^ 4o England ; the 
rest were burnt and sunk with all thdr guns on hotad 2 
and we did not think that was the heat way of diisposing of 
them, for it gave us no priae-money. Jack, you know as 
well as myself that priae-aaoney is just as aoc^tabk to us 
foremastmen, as pensions and pay to othent; — and vie 
grumbled, and so did Lord Nelson, at sinkii^ ahips which 
might have been in Portsmouth harbour ffi a week -s time. 

'' Another thing grieved- my heart. Yoa know that we 
have no burying-ground lOn board a ahip ; and that moat 
of us prefer a hamtnodr, with a found-^tot or two at the 
feet, to all the humbug <of shoie^ing ^ntlemen, who hive 
others to cry £Br them, and who get a black ^boac mounted 
on four wheels, with feathera and gimcra^s, to carry them 
to the grave. With jus it is a grating and a .flag '—■ one 
splash in the water, and the Losd Jukve:mero^ on our souls 1 
But when the Danes buried iheir dead, tiiey jnade a grand 
affair of it ; and of coarse it was a consolation to those 
who were left, to see thaf, had they died, the^ would ha^e 
been buried deoently« 
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*' I happened to lie on ahoie with ibe adminl when Ihe 
Danes buried 4:heir dead. It wm the third day after the 
ActioB : 4he whole city seemed to have aniwunhldii in the 
fiaval ohvreii^iird. Young women dresied in white threw 
flowers over the graves; liMosands shed tMcs; and I 
thought that a nation consulted its own dignity when it 
thus paid tiie last trttmte to departed hravery, it makes a 
man feel that he dMs not 4ke like a dog : it inakes a soldier 
•or a sailor eonsoious 4hat others look on to wzi^ his name 
down in the log-book of memory. When he bas mn 
through this life in the ser^ioe of his eouatry^ with a gcale^ 
f ul remembranoe for all the bleeangs be may bare receiTed^ 
it is Ihen, w4ien the last shrtmd is filaGod over lus imaat^ 
bead, when he is bove down keel out^ diat thoee who jnootr 
hkn for ever in the nairow banbour 4>f the gcaflre> where 
there is no room requiDed for awiqging dear, aay, ' Tb<«e 
ties a man who fatthfuHy senred his king and bis comilary ; 
and ibey lift th^ bands, when the cleffgyman says, ^a^ea 
to a^hes^ dust to dust,' and pray that he who behaved :i^ 
well here may find an eternal repose there." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Arm that once in firm affiance, 

England's proud standard nobly bMre, 
Dlihonour'd now, claims no alliance, 
Sut, faithless, waves in vile defiance. 

And dares to threat ita native •boM.- <- Sta Sofig, 

I HAVE often turned in my mind the .meaning of the words 
*' Ittck in lifej" and I am yet in donbt whether fortune 
cannot be oommanded. If we are to wait for its ooming;, 
like a midshipman in the joliy-boat when the purser's 
etewtfd is gone for Hresh pravisions, I fancy I nugbt wait 
long enough 'befove I ^boald eee Mas. Fortune, or Mrs. 
Anybody else, eoming to me and .killing me with kindness. 
No, no ; 'Fertmie'^ steps are like a Jacob's ladcter OMer the 
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Stern of a three-decker : your timid man may have his foot 
upon it^ and fail ; your bold man^ when once he clasps it^ 
easily mounts. Yet there 's many a man in the nayy who 
is bold^ darings active, clever, and a seaman, and still dies a 
half-pay lieutenant or a boatswain s mate ; whilst some^ 
who know very little about their profession, have had fa. 
thers parliament-men, and live to see their bunting at the 
main-top-gallant-mast head. But I suppose it is all as it 
should be ; it all comes right enough at the end ; for when 
the breath is out of the body, it signifies very litUe whether 
a man was an admiral or a Greenwich pensioner* 

Yet it must be admitted, that all the reasoning in the 
world is but cold consolation, when we see an idle fellow 
lounging about with his hands in his pockets, doing nothing 
but mischief; and so preciously stingy, that he would see a 
sailor stumping about upon a pair of timber toes, and nevev 
give him enough to drink the King's health, or to buy 
corn-plaster. It may be all right, and I dare say it is ; but 
what I mean to say is^ that I d<m't understand why it 
should be so. 

After the battle of Copenhagen, we remained some time 
in the Baltic. Sir Hyde Parker was superseded, and Nel- 
son continued to set matters to rights in those seas : but 
before he started, he gave me the longest pull I ever had. 
He got some information about the situation of Sir Hyde's 
fleet and the Swedish squadron ; and as the wind and car- 
rent were against our getting out between the islands of 
Amak and Saltholm, and most of our squadron touched and 
stuck fast. Nelson jumped into a boat, and away we pulled, 
from ^ye o'clock in the evening until midnight, when we 
reached the Elephant ; and so much used had we become 
to pulling, that all night long, when we were asleep, we 
went through the motions. 

It was on the 5th of May that Sir Hyde went home ; 
and Nelson was left in command. The Russians became 
civil ; the Swedes were mighty poUte ; the Panes could 
not do any thing, and therefore we did nothing in our way. 

Not long afterwards, Sir Maurice Pole arrived to super- 
sede Nelson ; and we came home in a man-of-war brig to 
Yarmouth,' as his lordship did not like to weaken the com- 
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nander- in-chief 's fleet, I '11 just mention a strange biui- 
Bess, without any teference to the Cape, Nelson was as 
sick as a youngster who had nerer been at sea before : and 
I have heard^ that since vessels went by grinding smoke^ 
the oldest seamen alive have become sea-sick again. 

It was about this time that Bonaparte was making great 
preparations at Boulogne to invade England. Every one 
must femember the precious fright all the old women were 
in for themselves and their daughters ; and every old mo* 
ther who wanted to scare her children for any misbehaviour^ 
used to tell them that Bony was coming to take them. 
Nelson^ of course^ was looked to ; and the command of the 
coast from Orfonhiess to Beachy Head and as much of the 
French coast as came within those limits^ was given to him. 

My little Jane^ whom I had seen^ was now growing up 
a beauty. Lady Hamilton had taken great care of her, 
and already she was employed more as a lady than as the 
daughter of a smuggler. She had been taught to play 
harpsichords^ and^ I understood^ she spoke French, and 
wrote a tidy hand. 

We could not remain long on shore; and Nelson's flag was 
soon flying on board the Medusa, for we stood over to 
Boulogne, sunk one or two floating batteries, and de- 
stroyed a few gun-boats at anchor outside of the pier. 
Bonaparte was making actire preparations I believe, and 
had some idea of coming to London, to see what it was 
like. But he was nothing of a sailor : and did not know 
that one frigate in a breeze of wind was nearly sufficient 
to sink all his gun-boats and rafts ; and that, if he crossed 
in a calm, he must tow, — a thing rather against expe- 
dition. 

Although we seamen laughed at the whole business, yet 
it was right to he prepared : and Nelson never left any 
thing to chance. Besides, all the old women were certain 
that the Frenchmen were coming ; and the country was in 
such a state of alarm, that Nelson thought he had better 
put an end to all doubts by an attack upon Boulogne. 
Accordingly, the boats of the squadron, under Somerville, 
Parker, Cotgrare, Jones, and Conn, in five divisions, left 
the ships at midnight. It was a dark night, and I lost 

o S 
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Bight of them as saoit » Ikey left us* ; and tlMfre* I fitG99 
watching for dayhreak -^ whi(^ i& early enougik on the 
15th of August. When ft eaine^ I stfw'how lire ffi^ an^ 
haif^tide^ the darkneae and the tmeertaiiKy, httd separated 
them : for one divieioii ne'per arrvted at ail^ another ne^er 
got into aetion until after dayhrei^ ; hut the rest ^w^re at 
it in the regular SagBsh style. 

The French, who had heen tanght their wealt 'points 
when the Medusa practised firing upon llie gmihboats^ now 
fortified every possihle advantageous sitiMtion: and the 
hoats were chained fo the shore. Every heat wae delended 
hy long p<des^ headed With sllarp iron, stHek wad frxmt 
their sides in every direction, Iil» the spears in a sea-egg : 
yon might as well have attaeked a percnpfne without 
gloves. Bestdes this edge of hoarding-plkes, they bad 
hoarding-nettings triced np, and on hosvd of eaich host was 
a file of soldiers. The batteries protect^ them wllilst the 
boats advanced ; and the beach being lined with soldiers^ 
our gallaiM fellows had to face ^fficdkies not easily to he 
surmounted. 

No sooner did the Frenchmen in the batteries observe 
that onr men had taken possession of one of their i^sefc, 
than they opened a fire upon her, not carmg one straw for 
their own men. It was ifterdfore impossible to bring otrC 
any of the vessels, tw the fife became so hoi direedy the 
flag was down, liiat the dIflSeiitty of unhooking the beat was 
not to be overcome ; and the boats utchnately returned, 
having lost one hundred and seventy-two meff, wfehout 
one vessel to shew us a victory. > 

It happened that when one of the boats of Farker's df. 
vision succeeded in getting on board one of these poreu- 
pines, the French made a mere iSnxit usuaQy obstinate 
resistance. They defended her manhifly, and were cheered 
and encouraged by a stout-looking fellow, whe fought like 
a tigress in defending her cubs. At last, after many & 
wound given and received, the whole surrendereid but the 
man who had gallantly stood foremost. He jumped over- 
board with his cutlass in his mouth, and endeavoured to 
gain fl^ next vessel r b»t one of the boat» bebnghig to^ 
divlsiN) was at that moment pulling between the 



enemy's line^ and seeing the man, they hauled him on 
boards althongh he fought like a devil iintj to shake him- 
self from the hook, which the howman had fixed in his 
jaoket In he was hauled at last^ and he forthwith delivered 
Mmself of » cargo of cvases in that beastly, snufiling^ 
whistling l&ngnage^ which^ instead of coming from the 
mouth of a man like our good^ respectable^ round oath, 
OAme a» if he was forcing it out of his forehead^ or driving 
it through his nose. 

It happened that one of the men was wounded in the 
boat^ and was ]^aced underneath the thwarts when this 
ehap trod upon him^ or somehow kicked his wounded leg. 
tFack distributed a volley of words for the Frenchman's 
selection ; and neither of them would haiie been wel«* 
eome in good company : but t^is seemed to hurt the pri- 
soner more then his captivity, for he growled out in good 
English, " The devil take you !" Two of Ae men heu'd 
it ; and the officer of die boat immediately oidered him' to 
be lashed^ hands and feet, for ibere was not a doubt, from 
his good pronunciation^ that he was Ehglish* When they 
were returning to the ship, however, although he wa» 
frequently spoken to, he never had the gift of tongues 
again. He said he could not understand a word, and it 
was *' Na eomprerM" I t(dd old Rattling, when he 
related me this> that, without being personal, he didn't 
understand the- lingo ; fi>r he must have said, ** Jenru^ 
cmnprende par j'* which as I was once very intimate widi 
a Frenchman, I knew to be correct. 

I was on board the Medusa, looking on at the fun ; 
bat when it was- reported that an Englishman was- taken 
prisoner, having been the most forward in the service of 
onr enemies. Lord Ndbon ordered him to be brought on 
board to pass round the fleet, to* see if anybody could know 
him. If one ^ng was hated by our gallant admiral more 
than another, it wa» when an Englishman forgot himself 
so much as to* desert to an enemy, and that enemy a 
Frenehmam He used to tell his midshipmen, ^ Ycm must 
hate a Frenchman ae you do the devil." 

Well, the prisoner was brought on board the Medusa. 
The men were mustered at divisions, and he was passed* 

o 4 
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before every man in the ship. No one knew him. At 
last, after going from ship to ship^ a man on board the 
Gannet^ who was slightly wounded, happened to come on 
deck, and he roared out directly^ " Why, he was a ship* 
mate of mine on board the Glasgow ! " and when he was 
taken on board the Isis^ he was claimed as a deserter from 
her. 

This circumstance made a great noise in the squadron, 
and an order was given for a court-martial to assemble on 
the 19th August, on board the Medusa, Captain Grore. 
The night before the trial the prisoner was removed to us, 
and placed under the half-deck, with a sentinel to watch 
hlra, although he was in irons ; — for irons, althoughpretty 
safe, are not quite sure. 

Lord Nelson was at this time very fidgety about Captain 
Parker, who had been wounded in the leg, and was consi- 
dered in great danger. I was sent about a hundred times with 
notes (for I was then in the capacity of admiral's servant, 
messenger -boy, and coxswain), and if ever one brave man 
felt for another, it was when Parker died. Lord Nelson 
did not get over that in a hurry. 

I remember the 18th August well (the day before the 
trial), for on that day we buried Mr. Gore and Mr, Bristow 
in one grave at Deal. At that funeral Lord Nelson him- 
self, with eight captains, attended ; and when the marines 
fired over them, that man — he was more than a man ! -— 
burst into tears, and felt for the youngsters as if they had 
been his sons. 

It was the evening before the trial, and after the burial, 
that I came on board for something the admiral wanted, 
when I heard some of the men talking about the prisoner, 
and, being curious, — at least I was, when I had a pair 
of eyes, — I sheered over the starboard side of the half- 
deck, and there, who should I see but Tackle ! What 
d' ye think of that ? Well, how strange are the accidents 
of life! After I had somewhat forgotten the horrible 
death of poor Jane, and had endeavoured to brush away 
the tear Uiat woidd come, here was this fellow thrown in 
my way again, and likely to receive the punishment he so 
•well deserved. 
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*' Ah ! " said he ; '' what ! are you come against me ? '' 
— - '^ Not on one account," said I, " but as the murderer of 
my sister ! " I was in a fury ; but our conversation was 
stopped^ for the sentry interposed^ and said he had orders 
that no one should speak to the prisoner. I went to tlie 
cabin^ got what I was sent for, and^ when landed^ ran to 
the room in which Lord Nelson was seated. 

^^ What 's the matter ? " said he, for he saw that some* 
tiling was the matter with me. 

*' Oh, my lord," I said, '' it 's he ! it 's he !" 

" He I " replied Nelson with great coolness. '^ What ! 
are you mad or drunk ? " 

I drew up ; I never was drunk or neglected my duty ; 
and Nelson, when he saw how worried I was at the words 
he had used, said, ** Never mind what I said. Brace ; tell 
me what is the matter, and rely upon it, if I can serve you 
IvdlL" 

" The deserter, my lord " said I. 

^^ Has he escaped ? " said the admiral, as he jumped from 
his chair. 

" I wish he had, my lord !" said I. 

"Why?" 

" He is the murderer of my sister, and the father of the 
poor child I brought to your lordship I " Here I stopped, 
for I was a litde overcome. 

Nelson got up and walked about the room. It was near 
six in the evening, and he was waiting for his dinner ; 
his left arm was at work, and he remained silent and 
thoughtful. 

'' What can be done, my lord?" I said. 

'^ What would you have me do ? " he replied. '' Would 
you have me screen a murderer, a deserter to the French ? 
-— it is impossible ! The order for the court-martial is 
given —-he has been claimed by the Isis, and the only way 
in which it is practicable to interfere is by handing l)im 
ever to the civil power for the murder. Then he will be 
hanged without redemption, whereas at the court-martial 
he might escape." 

" Oh, ray lord !" I said, ^'it is on account of the child 
that I would save him : but as a deserter ^ as a murderer. 
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although he intmded to ha^^ shot me^ and not my suter^ I 
would hang him like a dog.'' 

" Tell me the cinmmatance ; -~ never mind the dinner 
— take it away for half an hour. — Now tell me alL" 

I told him alU from heginning to end, and the reasoB 
why I had concealed tiie truth befove^ for I did not widi 
my own niece to he known as the daughter of shame. 

'' It is the feeling of a man — of an English sailor^*' 
said his lordship ; " and^ when I have said diat^ I can say- 
no more. To save him is impossible^ even if I felt in. 
dined J hut a man who has been a srauggler, a murderer^ 
a seducer^ a deserter, most richly deserves die £ste whieb 
liie court will award him* I will wsite this evening to 
Lady Hamilton, to send the child' down instandy at my 
own expense ; and you must make* up yomrmind to await 
die sentence of the court. Pbrhaps you may wish, to* ser 
him ; if so^ here is an order to Captain Gore, to allow you 
to remain with him as long a» yoa like, and to remove die 
sentry from within hearing/^ 

He wrote the order^ and^ as he gave it me^ he sud, '< I 
can do no more; he mast abide the conaequenees of his 
own indiscretion. Go, if you like ; I shall not requim you 
to-night."^ As I was going away, ** hese,*' sud he^ ^ is a 
note to Gor9, or the oommanding officer^ tO' allow you my 
boat^ and not to question you." 

I couki not diank him^ aldloagfa 1 attempted to stMnmer 
out some-wordsk '<* Never mind^ I see what you woulit 
say," said his lordship : '' yoa have a hard duty to db^ bat 
you will do it like a sailor and a Christian." I shat die* 
door^ and stood bewildbred how to act^ At laat^ I resolved 
to go on board, to tell the prieoner how mattera alDod, and 
to urge him to repentance befioBB it was too latew 

Captain Gore was not on board, but t&e ftvat lieutenant 
opened the notaa, and, accordingly, dke aenttry was removed*. 
The prisoner^ I was told, would now ha considsred- under 
my care, vndl I called the marine, who* wassiemoited' to* the 
other aide of the dedc. 

My eyes ! no one can tell how I felt ! I went down the 
main hatchway ail of a tremor, like a youngster going to 
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bftthe on a cold mornings whilst half the ship's eonpany 
watched me^ and wondevtd what I could h& after. I drew 
the screen aside^ and there was Taddc, Mtting on a saiL. 
maker's bench^ with both legs in irons; his head was 
hanging down^ and he appeared in deep thought. I did 
not diseurfo his meditations ; for perhapa ha was summing 
up his long career of crime^ or engagedin sOent prayer, or 
looking back on scenes of pleasure, or recalfing seme happy 
hour of his youth. In abost ftre minutes^ during which 
it was evident that fan thoughts wcx« far away, he nemained 
in the same position, dasping hia hands ti^iter togedier, 
and now and then groaning as if heart-hrofcen* At last he 
k>oked np in my faee, and jomped instanliy wi hia l^s : 
the irons reminded him of hia situatim, aind ha aat down 
with a look of resigMition, as much as to iay, ** Whf do 
you come here 69 tortom me ?" 

" Tackle," said !,*•» fat as a nmi eta Ibrgiipn you, I 
have forgrven yon; hut now yonr last hour is drawing 
near ; to-morrow will see you a prisonat at die cotirt to 
desertion, and for bmg taken in arms agriSMt yonr Ring ; 
and yon must remember the Article of War beginntng, ' If 
any person in or belonging to dte lletft shall destrt, or <d« 
tice others so to do -r- ' 1 wi& not go on." 

** No ! " said he*, as hia imigh voice camo on my ear, " I 
would rather yon did not ; moseover, if you made yonnelf 
scarce i^n this occasion, 1 should fike you Ae better if 
possible. This it no part of my pmnilmient, and I might 
have been spared M$,*' 

" Tackle," said I, « I have spoken to Lord Nelson ta 
mve you, but he eaanol — he dare not ! " 

" What, Rraee ! " said Tackle. *' Now, if I coM only 
•hake myself out of these enrasd bilboes, I would very soon 
see whieh was the better man ot the two : your room ia 
better than your company ; — and there/' said he, ais he 
spat upon me, — '* there is for your kindness ! I would 
rather die than live indebted to yon for my life." 

I kept my temper, and eohtisaed, — '* Tackle I why d» 
you continne in Mm naekas manner?* Would yon die 
without ant man to pray for you ? Is this the way to 
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treat one who came to tell you of your child ? " He darted 
upright as if he had heen struck through the heart by a 
musket-ball, and looked me full in the face. 

" She 's dead^ Brace, and you know it ! " 

*' She 's alive^" said I, " and will be here to-morrow 
night. Think what she will feel^ when the first time she 
4cnows her father it will be when he is sentenced to die ! " 

^^ And Jane I " he said. 

" Is dead. In the scuffle with me you shot her ! " 

" I know it all/' said he^ '^ for Jacob told the truth. 
Curses on my unsteady arm ! — I sought to make my es- 
cape — not to murder either you or your sister. NoWj if 
I could ask a man I hate so much as yourself a favour^ it 
would be to bring me my child before I die." 

^' It would be better^" said I, '^that she never knew her 
father ; and then the guilt of her parent and the shame of 
her birth would be spared her for ever.*' 

" Is it thus you would raise a hope^ to crush it in- 
stantly ? '* said the enraged Tackle. '< Is it thus^ when 
the cup of bitterness is full^ you add the only drop to make 
it overflow ? -— But stop. Brace •^ don't go : tell me, shall 
I see her ? Oh ! let me see her 1 " 

" Yes, to-morrow you shall see her." 

'^ To-morrow I shall be tried, condemned ! No, I 
won't see her. — But, Brace, a word with you ; I 'm yet 
well to do in the worlds— if you will help me to escape 
all I have got is yours. You would not see me hung ? 
Have you no feeling of pride left for the child ? Think of 
this J" 

'^ If I had the will, I have not the power / " and I 
pointed to the irons. He shook them with rage. 

<' If you had the will ! " said he, with contempt. '«Then, 
d — ^n you ! it is my death you want. Go I — Yet, stop, 
stop! " added he ; ** don't l^ve me. Can you do nothing 
for me ? " 

<^ Nothing ! I fear, nothing ! But this I can promise, 
that I will see you to-morrow : and to-morrow evening you 
shall see your daughter. I must not stay longer." 

I held out my hand ; he held it firmly in his grasp. It 
was like the nip of a vice : his little red eyes were fixed 
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upon me as he said, '^ I will die like a man and like a 
Christian.*' 

" I hope so^" said I. 

" I will^" he added, resolutely. <' Bring my child to roe, 
and perhaps I may yet lire ? You shake your head. Is 
there no hope ? " As he said this^ he fixed his eyes upon 
me imploringly. 

He loosened his grasp : I ran my sleeve across my face; 
and as I passed over the other side, I told the sentry to 
take charge again of his prisoner. 

It was now eight o'clock, and I was anxious to leave the 
ship, for I was rather a stranger on hoard of her. Ac- 
oox^gly the first lieutenant ordered a boat to he manned, 
and I was landed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The charfe is prepared. 

The judgei all ranged (a terrible show I ) '—Beggar** Opera, 

Tlien, bowine to the chaplain, who had scarcely recoTered flrom the effects 
that the SMne bad pfroduced upon him, and looking significantly at the proTOst- 
marshal, Peters bent his steps forward by the gangway— -the noose wasnutened 
.. the gun fired — and in a moment all was over. — BiARRTATr's JQ^g** Own. 

I BfSMBMBBR the dawu of the IQth August, 1801, as well 
as if it had been yesterday, and better ; for somehow the 
old scenes of my life are fresh in my memory, whilst those 
which occurred only an hour ago are forgotten, f don't 
much fancy this cloud, which seems getting thicker and 
thicker over my recollection : it 's a jog from the sharp 
elbow of that old skeleton fellow that carries the hour-glass, 
and sometimes forgets to turn it. 

The morning broke beautifully ; not a cloud was to be 
seen ; and the shingles on Deal beach were not moved by 
the sea as it silenUy washed them. The admiral was at 
the Three Kings, and his room looked over the Downs. 
I was there arranging his papers, when a gun from the 
Medusa shook the windows. I cast my eyes that way, and 
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there wm the Union Jack %ing, — iJhe signal for a oooci* 
martiaL 

Lord Nelson came down about a minute After, and he 
saw In a second aU iiiat was passing in aa>y «und. He sat 
down and wrote a latter to Captain Kjtoie, whush he jds- 
mred me to 'lake >an hoacd befojse the eourt asaembkil ; liar 
he was too good an officer to have any communication wkh 
any of idne eaiptoxBS after nine o'clock^ when they snare dry- 
ing the priaonen 

'^ You need not return JWktess you wi^ xt/' asid he ; 
*' and if tike chaU axadves^ she dudl lie taken eare of nntil 
you come back. 3Hd you aae 'the prkNner ilaat night ? " 

After tefiiffg hw lardshi^ all -tint had hap^ewd^ I with, 
drew^ and got on board about five minutes be£Mre^the court 
was formed. 

^' You know this fellow^ then. Brace ? " said Captain 
Gore as he read the letter. 

" Yes, sir/' said I. 

^^ You may see him now if you like, or after the trial. 
— Send the sergeant of marines afL-^Oh! youngster ; tell 
the marine officer and the provost-marshal I want them." 

I walked away, and the captain gave orders to that 
effect. Under the half-deck I went. Tackle was dressed 
as a seaman, and lie looked calm and colieoted ; althoiigh 
when %e saw me, 'his face became redder, and he seemed 
willing to avoid me. As he passed, I said, ^^Be a man 
now, TaoUe J " •He nodded his head and gave me Jbis 
hand. J followed him into jthe captain'a eahMCb wihere a 
table had been pkced fore and aft, at whioh .were seal^ 
five captains. The prisoner was placed on the left^iaud 
side of the judge-adArocate, the provost^majRahal (heiqg qu 
Tackle« left with a sword drawn. 

The Affder for dhe assembling of the HQurt^ the letter 
from the captain of the Jsis requesting a uttivt-mfuciial^ and 
the other .^reipuBite papers being jread,ihe:cap^teitt8jill stood 
up and swoie a solemn oath io admiuialer justice to the 
best of their power and belief^ aud ihey called on God 
to witness ijheir assertion. I thoKght it was a .solemn vow* 
This wss the second court-mactidl JL ihad ever attended : 
the fivst iia vheu the fjareign Ptr iuee «waR txied .on hoard 






the Foudroyant, — lie -was hung on bwurd the Minem, a 
Sicffian frigate^ that same -evening. 

I paid the greatest atlention to the.>wluile piQceedings« 
and kept «n aoeouot of '^ ^eslkms^ ihe^witiifiHes^ and 
their answers. The fisst man called ivas WiUiam Hai^ 
jdierson : his evidenae mit to .ptetve liiat Taekie fm» the 
man sAm defended .the ^xvnsAx giin-*boat so fyacaekf ; tint 
he himself had received a slight ^vound in «ndea«oiiring to 
make him a ptsisoner ; that he 'saw ,him jump overboard ; 
and lliat he could 8dlemaflQr.8!ivear the pnsoner was the 
man. 

*' Pnaoner/' said tiie preaidest^ ^'iwve yon any ijaeetioa 
to aric lAiia mrhneasf " 

** Bid you csver see me before? ** aafced Taelde. 
Not to my recollection^" said the witness. 
Then I would not give dnmoh for yoor monory/ 
said Tackle with a SBoer : ^* I wkh you had Jboen IniBnt in 
the Glasgow ! " 

I looked trtead£utly at fhe witneBs^ and there sure 
enough was old Tom, my old Agamemnon meosDMite ; 
but how he had shipped a purser's name I did .not ^4>en 
Imow. But no man does that .unless he has deserted, or 
been left «n shore, having broken his lea/ve and run upon 
the books. Thinks i, this is tiie world all over, one de- 
serter giving -evidenee <to hang anoAer ! 

The next ^vvitBess ^wis the juan adio picked him up. 
After that, die captain's clei^ of Ihe Isis was sworn : he 
produced the ship s hook ; showed his entry ^on hoard of 
her as Richard Rawlings; swore to the prisoner as the 
man, and showed the B agsonat his name sk months pre- 
mus to the trial, when the Isis wsas off Guernsey, and 
btffore she joined the fleet to act ^igainst <€Qpenfaj^en. 
Another man, Thompson^ a <|aarteiasasler, -swave to Ihe 
person of Tadde, that he was his messmate, and that he 
deserted in February. Here the case dosed against him. 

*' Now, prisoner," >sAi the president, '^ we are iready to 
hear any tWg you may have to say in your defence. The 
judge-advocate will give you ins assistance, and we will 
adjourn the court for any reasonable time you may re- 
quke." 
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Tadde looked round like a bewildered many and I 
tiiought he was going to act Bedlam; bat he recovered 
himadf in a moment, and spoke nearly these words. I 
always said that he was a sdiolar, and a man who had not 
only been well educated, bat had been in much better com* 
pany than ever he deserred. He thanked the court for 
their kindness, bat refiised any assistance, and was ready 
to b^;in directly. 

The president said, '^ We are ready prisoner ; bat I 
ihink it rig^t to caution you, tiiat after yoo have began, it 
wHl be too late to alter your mind ; and that the judge* 
advocate, who is accustomed to aid unfortunate persons in 
your situation, will lend you the as s istan c e of his powerful 
talent, in order, if possible, to save you from your present 
predicament. 

" That sounds like a broad hint," said one of the men 
sot a mile from me, *' that the members of the court have 
made up their minds." 

" Made up their minds," said another ; '< ay^ long 
afore that: it is a fine day, and they want to be off 
on shoie." 

'' No," said I, in a low tone of voice ; '^it is much the 
fashion to say that justice is never done to a sailor if his 
captain tries him ; but I don't know how it is possible to 
swear so solemn an oath, and yet neglect the case. Of 
course, it is not much in a man's favour being tried 
by captains, -^ especislly his own captain, who had 
already found him guilty before he wrote for the court- 
martiiJ." 

After a few minutes' silence in the court. Tackle b^an :•-» 
^' Gentlemen of this honourable court, — It would, I know, 
be the height of imprudence in me, after the evidence 
which h|» been brought before you, to stand forward and 
say, ^ I am not guilty ; ' for here around me I see many 
of my old messmates and shipmates. One of them hM 
known me twenty years since as ^ seaman on board the 
Glasgow ; and another has known me under other circum* 
stances." As he said this, Tackle looked at me, and I 
thought what he said was a hint for me. — * '' Gentlemen, 
I feel an inward satisfaction in now confesung my guilt. 
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The apprehension of death, — - and I know it awaits me^-^ 
is banished from my mind ; for death alone can relieve me 
from my suflferings. I need not enter at large upon my 
reasons for having deserted — there is one in the court 
who knows that I always was a stranger to fear. It was 
not the rumour of the probable action at Copenhagen 
which prompted me to take that step ; it was a wish to 
return to my wife and family at Guernsey^ and once more 
to try my fortune in that line which had some years pre- 
viously placed me in independence. 

'^ I did desert, and I returned to my wife. But short 
was the prospect of probable concealment : the hounds of 
justice were in pursuit of me ; I knew I was traced and 
tracked. I stole a boat, and in that boat, in the middle of 
the night, made sail for France, without money, and 
almost starring. I offered my assistance to our enemies, 
and in doing my duty by them fell into the hands of those 
who now act as my judges." 

Here Tackle paused for a moment : — '^ My death, I 
know, is certain j " he resumed ; *' I know what your sen- 
tence must be ; and I have only one duty to perform to 
man before I am in the presence of another tribunal. I 
do not throw myself upon the mercy of the court, fot that 
I know, would be unavailing : I call upon you as men 
to do your duty to your king, your country, and your 
consciences." 

Never, I suppose, was there greater astonishment, than 
when a man dressed as a common sailor spoke as he did. 
There was no moving about, first on one leg and then on 
the other; no stretching out one hand to take it back 
again ; but he stood as firm as a rock, and he never fal- 
tered or stammered. 

I remember it well : when he finished, every man along 
the decks felt for him. His eyes never had a drop in 
them. 

It was not more than half an hour before the doors 
were opened again, and we were admitted. The captains 
had all - put on their cocked hats ; not one of them 
looked up. Any man could see that they had placed their 
signatures to the order of death, and that they felt like men 



for the poor creature who ww so shortly to be fleen at die 
place of execution. They had done their duty, as 
Tackle had desired them ; Irat they could not divest them- 
selves of the solemn feeling which accompanies sueh an 
awful responsibility. — " Silence in the court !" It was a» 
still as if no human being breathed. The judge-adrocate 
h^an: — 

^^ At a court-martial assembled on hoard of his Mi^sty's 
ship Medusa/' and so on •— we all know the form. Then 
came the list of the membera ; and then, that, having 
duly and considerately examined the evidence and so* 
forth, the prisoner was goilty. The sentence of the eonrt 
was> '^ that he should be hanged by the nedc at the fnw- 
yard-arm of his M^esty's ship the Isia, on such day as 
the commander-in-chief should think fit to direct." 

The prisoner never moved a musde. A dead siknee of 
a moment followed; when the president^ sc»ing that 
Tackle did not intend to address the court, rose and said, 
*^ This court is dissolved. Provost-mandisJ, there is your 
prisoner i '* The captains rose, and the court was cleared. 

It is odd how such a sentence operates on the crew ; it 
was like the feeling when a man has tumUed overboard 
and been drowned. An awful silence waa observed, and 
the men spoke in whispers : you night have led them all 
like so many sheep. The " piping the side," as the dif- 
ferent captains left the ship, at length made a break in the 
stillness ; yet they all looked as if one of. them was n(y 

Before leaving the ship I asked the captain to aBow me^ 
to see the prisoner; and an order was given that at any 
ume I might see him, although now the provost-marshat 
never suffered him to be out of his sight I went to him : 
he was tranquil, and held oat his band, saying, ^^ It 's all 
over now, Brace ; the execution is nothing ; but I have 
something to tell you. I know we cannot be alone now, 
and I should have told you before. You heard me men-' 
tion my wife and children ? They live at GKiemsey," and 
he mentioned their abode. " They are provided for. But 
for the one — for Jane's child — I cannot provide: let me 
see her, if possible* She does not know me as the muf •> 
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derer of her mothcT^ Brace?** and he dropped bis head 
sorrow fully. 

«I told him, 'No/" 

** Then I can master my feeiings. Can you foi^ye me, 
Brace ? My mind has never heen at peace since the fatal 
night at Cawsand." 

" Since you confess the deep injuries yon hare done me," 
said I, " I do." 

'' I have indeed done you more injury than any other 
man alive." The clergyman now came in, and I left him. 

I came on shore. Lord Ndson knew the result : the 
whole account, with the minutes of the court, had heen 
fbrwarded to him. 

I was aHowed to go to Tackle every day. He wa» so al* 
tered, that his worst enemy would have forgiven him. His 
conversation was entirely changed, and hecame serious^ 
praying regularly with the chaplain, who coBsl»indy at- 
tended upon him. On the f«ry day that the order for exe* 
eution was issued his child arrived. It was the S6th of 
August which was to finish the career of Tackle : the order 
was given on the ^d. 

Lord Nelson desired the poor child to sit down, and he 
told me to leave them alone for a little time. She was 
then about ten years old, as beautiful as a sloop ; was 
dressed as fine as a quality lady ; her dark hhie eyes were 
as clear as the water about Bermuda, and I never saw such 
a pretty litde angel in my life. 

His fordsbip told her that she was sent fbr to see an un- 
fortunate man who was ordered for exeention, and who 
knew her mother very intimat^y : that be had expressed a 
great wish to see her before he died ; and he hoped that 
she would be prepared to be very kind to the poor man. 
He then asked her if she remembered her father ; but Jane 
knew no other father than myself, for she was an infant 
when Tackle deserted her mother. Nelson caressed the 
poor little girl, and by degrees assured her that I was only 
her uncle, and that she was sent for at her father s urgent 
request, who was afive now. 

The child ran to me, calling . me her father, mnd hoping 
I would never leave her. She clasped me round the neck, 

p 2 
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and asked if her new father was going to take her awajr 
with him. I would rather have fought a re^ment of 
Frenchmen on horseback than go through that scene. The 
dear thing wound her arms round me^ and said she wanted 
no other father but me, — no other mother than Lady 
Hamilton. 

^V^ell, the time was come that I was to take her on 
board. An hour before this tlic chaplain had told Tackle 
that all hopes were over on this side the grave, and that 
the order had arrived for his execution on the morning of 
the 26th. He exhorted him to consider the awful situa- 
tion in which he was placed, and to devote himself to God. 

Tackle was cleanly dressed, for in that^he was somewhat 
particular ; and before I brought his child to him, I told 
him she was aboard, and that, perhaps, as she only thought 
she was brought to see the ship. Tackle had better not give 
her to understand that he was her father at first, but make 
a kind of acquaintance with her. Tackle agreed, and said» 
^' I can manage myself. Brace. The worst is past ; and 
this meeting will finish my sufferings." 

I went upon deck, where the first lieutenant was showing 
Jane the guns and the ropes, and walking her about for the 
admiration of every body. Somehow the story had got 
vrind, and every one of the crew came to have a look at 
Tackle's daughter. I took her by the hand and led her 
round the forecastle; and I don't know what the child 
thought, for she heard nothing else but, ^^Poor pretty 
soul 1 how I do pity her ! ** Once she asked me if I was 
going to part with her, for all the strange men seemed to 
pity her. I took her down the after-ladder, by the first 
lieutenant's permission, and she was now upon the main- 
deck, the larboard side, of the Medusa ; for Tackle had 
not been removed on board the Isis. Only a slight canvass 
screen hid her from her father ; and he, shackled on both 
legs, heard his daughter asking questions about the fire- 
buckets, and the handspikes, and the hour-glass, and the 
pumps. He did not dare move, because he thought the 
noise of the irons might startle his child; and he had 
covered his legs, irons and all, with a flag, so that the little 
girl should not see him as a prisoner. The sentry told me 
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that never since his born days had he seen a man in such a 
state ; and when the girl came round on the starboard side. 
Tackle was as white as a Norway crow in winter. 

Well, I drew the screen on one side, and there he was ! 
His eyes were fixed upon the child with a look of such 
fondness in them, that the poor thing seemed to like him 
a^once. It is an odd feeling, — I have felt it myself; 
children know men who love them. Although such a man 
may be as ugly as the figure-head of the Neptune, and as 
fierce-looking as the sign of the Saracen's Head, yet I am 
blessed if a child who would have screamed at a highway- 
man, would not run into his arms and kiss his jowl. 

'^ Come, come to me," said Tackle, as he stretched his 
eager arms, and raised himself upon his feet without shak- 
ing the irons. Jane ran to him, and he kissed her, and 
kissed her, but at last he found relief in a flood of tears. 
" Why do you cry, sir, — why do you cry ? " said poor 
Jane innocently. Even the sentry turned away, and put 
the point of his bayonet against the gun-carriage, turning 
it round and round in his hand as if he was drilling a hole; 
while I nearly twisted the black ribbon off my straw hat as 
I twirled it about, and shoved the skull-thatcher from one 
hand to another. Tackle had got hold of both the child's 
hands, and was reading every feature of her face ; and the 
child returned the look. 

'' This," continued Tackle, " is ten times worse than 
the most cruel of deaths! Now would I wish to live. 
Brace ! " said he. I saw that he could not hold out much 
longer ; so I took Jane by the hand to lead her away. 

" Stay awhile. Brace," said he ; '' stay awhile ; — why, 
you have not been a minute, and I cannot part with her 
yet. Come, my child, once more, and kiss your own ■" 
He stopped ; but the child, in approaching him, trod upon 
the irons, the flag was removed in a minute, and Jane, 
young as she was, knew that the man before her was a 
prisoner. 

'* You are the man," she said, " Lord Nelson spoke to 
me about ; and they are going to kill you. Oh ! father, 
father ! " said she, weeping bitterly, as she grasped my 
hand, " can't you save him ! can't you save him !" 

p 8 
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'' I am 7<Mir itiHSKTl" said Tackk ; and he feU b«ck 
upon tiie seat yrhich was placed against the gun. 

The child seeaaed quite -bewildered. I was some time 
befixe I could get her away, and place her in the boat 
which conveyed her on shore. There was not a man qb 
board the ship thai; did not fed for Tackle ; and somehow 
I felt as if my heart had got out of its place ; and if #t 
that moment I oeuid have saved him, I am certain I sbouU 
have done it. 

Full soon the morning of the S6th came. The executioa 
was to take place at eight o'clock ; and I had been on 
board late the ni^ previously. He still wished to see hie 
child again; and when I begged him not to desire it, 
*f Would you rob me/' said he, '< of ihe only comfort I 
have left during the short time I have to live ? When the 
time comes you shall see that I '11 die like a saUor." 

Mehmcholy, indeed, I felt as I left the prisoner. '^ It 
is the last * good night,' " thought I, ^^ I ediall ever wish 
yon. What a thing it is to be cut short in the prime of 
life and vigour of health I To-OKmow by five uiauieii 
after eight TacUe will be a corpse! It is bow nine 
o'clock; eleven abort hours moie, and his race will be 
run!" 

By six o'clock on the morning of the 26th we weoe oa 
board. Jane was dressed in black, and she was quite 
aesflible of the awful aituatum in which her fadber was 
placed. 

Tackle had been removed to the I&b about half an homr 
after I had left him the night pvevioudy, and I found 
him in a sGnen->berth the starboard aide of the main deck. 
He was deanly dressed ; the arona had been removed, and 
he was once more at liberty before his death. He started 
back when be saw hia child dressed in deep mouniing and 
in tears. 

'' This is horrible ! " said Tackle, '' and I was prepaved 
for all but this." Recovering his firmness after a lew 
moments, he begged me to kneel with him and Jane. 
He opened the prayer book ; Jane knelt by his side, and I 
turned towards the pcHrt. He read out loud with a firm 
^oice, and waa only intenupted by the sobs of the childL 
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Xlven the Eentinel knelt dowa ; and we were that employed 
'-vzhen the chaplain arrived. Without saying a word^ ht 
Icnelt and began to read the Pialma, Six bells struck before 
we had done. The chaplain then left us for half an hanr. 
During this time Tackle spoke much of his wi£e : he had 
drawn up a confession of the wlnde bntiBeaB reUtire to dw 
siftuggling^ and he wrote a last parting letter to hifi vrHt, 
As he did this he wept bitterly, whilst Jane was kneei«- 
iug at his feet and looking at his Cacse. — " And now. 
Brace/' said he, " if I ha¥e wrongBd yoti in lifie, I will 
serve you in death. Take this paper. Stop, I will seal 
it/' and he borrowed the chaplain's seal, whidi had two 
letters upon it under a crest. When he had fiaisfaed, he 
whispered in nay ear as the cbaplnin drew hack and the 
sentry stood at the farthest part of the scieen, ^^ When I 
am dead aad gone, take this to Tapes of fiaoeter ; tell him 
from me, that I gave it to you at tny last hour, and when 
men write the truth. But as you would serve a dying 
snan, never read it yourself-^ never let even your curiosity 
tempt you to kx^ at one word of it ; I would have it for* 
gotten for ever ; but it is the only way I can serve you 
iiow« If Tapes does not assist yon whuen you most need 
it^ show him this. — If he refuses what yon may hones% 
ask, tell hira of M$,'* and he put lus hand to his neck, 
" and that he will not he long after me. This paper diall 
be of good service to you, or I Dustake the man to whom I 
tell you to show llie outside. You uBdefstaiid me ? " . 

'^ I do," said J, as I took the paeket. 

'^ Yott promiae ose not to read it, Ben ?" 

'^ Neirer," said I. 

^' Exflept," he oontiDuedy '' Tapes refuses what I k»nr 
you will never ask unless pressed by .necessity or borne 
^own by infiroity. There, take it, and may it repay you 
for some of your kiodiiess to one who has so sersoaslf 
injured you,*' 

At seven bells we began to see through the port si^is of 
the ftpproai^flg eatecution; We heard the marines on 
•deck under arras standing right over ua. We aaw the 
boats from the different ships putting off and drawing up 

p 4 
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Other took his Btation in the tier to parcel our tails ? — 
what have yon heen about ? " 

^^ Why, it *B rather hard to say," replied Tom. " I was 
in the CuUoden at the Nile, and looked on whilst you were 
hard at work : I never knew you were in the Vanguard 
until I heard that you had never left Lord Nelson. Why, 
I don't know much what I have been about ; but this I 
know, that I hate a small craft ; they are always wet ; and 
while bobbing about the Channel, I don't think I have ever 
had a dry foot." 

^' Ah V* said I, ^'my old messmate and shipmate, you 
are a lucky fellow to have weathered the boatswain's mate, 
and the skippers with their cocked-hats on. I 'm blessed if 
ever I shall see a captain with his gold-laced scraper on in 
a cabin, but I shall think of the business you and I have 
been eoncemed in I" 

Nelson was now in great fear for poor Captain Parker, 
who had received a severe wound in that business at Bou- 
logne, and I 'm sure I carried a hundred notes from the 
admiral to Dr. Baird concerning him. When he died, I 
was sent by Nelson for a lock of his hair, which he de- 
clared should be buried with him. 

The flag of the admiral, after the execution of the smug* 
gler, was shifted to the Amazon ; and in that ship, or 
rather in that ship's books, for I was generally on shore, 
we remained until the middle of October, at which time 
the Peace of Amiens was signed, and we took our leave of 
ships for a while, and went down to Merton in Surrey, 
where Nelson had bought a house, which was shared by 
Lady Hamilton. 

The man who fought the battle of the Nile, St. Vincent, 
Teneriff^, Copenhagen, and one hundred and fifty others, 
and who was now forty-three years of age, was obliged to 
take to fly-fishing for amusement. I have been with him, 
carrying a basket up and down the banks of the Wandle, 
for hours, whilst the admiral used to be flogging the water 
to find a fish. He might have been a good one at it when 
he had both flippers, but he never would have made a for- 
tune as a left-handed fisherman. He was Just as active, 
^'owever, just as much occupied in endeavouring to catcb 
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fish^ as he was to catch the Frence fleet when we sailed 
about the Mediterranean before the battle of the Nile : in 
short, whenever he set about any thing, he always gave his 
whole attention to it. 

In this way^ always being very busy doing nothing, we 
went on until the year 1803, when Sir William Hamilton 
died. He died in his wife's arms, holding Nelson by the 
hand. I don't know what passed there, for I waa not in 
the room, but I often heard him say afterwards, " 1 re- 
ceived her from her dying husband." Deaths had been so 
common in the family, that they bore this better than 
those which went before him. A man may get accustomed 
to any thing but living on shore on midshipmen's half-pay, 
— " nothing a day and find yourself." 

It was on the l6th of May, 1803, that the King told 
the nation he had had a rupture with the Frenchman, and 
the consequence was, we went to war. Well, there were 
lots of work in the dockyards : the press-gangs were out 
every night, and they made a sailor of a man with long« 
tailed coat before he could change his habits. Ship/i were 
fitted out ; fleets were prepared ; Lord Nelson was ap- 
pointed to the Victory, as commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean ; and on the 20th of May we sailed for 
that station in company with the Amphion frigate. 

I have often thought that if they wished to punish an 
admiral in the next world, the black gentleman has only to 
appoint him to the command of the blockade squadron, 
and supersede the dog with three heads. I 'm blessed if 
that would n't be a greater punishment than grilling him 
inside the gates ! In this life there 's nothing half so bad 
as polishing Csipe Sicie, and keeping for months standing 
in and off shore, eating salt provisions (but I never had 
much of that), and going week after week through the 
same operations of tacking and wearing, heaving-to and 
making sail. Nelson never stuck close to the harbour's 
mouth to keep them in. He was always for letting them 
out ; and every now and then he used to send in one or 
twQ ships to entice the French admiral to nibble a little ; 
for he had not forgotten his fishing manceuvres. 

Once, when Admiral Campbell stood in on the 23d of 
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May, 1804, with the CaaopxK, the DenegBl, and die 
Amazon, to see that all the dacks wore safe in the pond, 
or that none had taken flight daiing our absence, the 
French admiral, one Monsieur Latoucbe TreriUe, thought 
this was a good opportiiaity to make an attempt. Aecoid- 
ingly he got under we^h with two eighty-fours, three 
serenty-foorSy and three fiigates, with the intention edT 
catching the little squadimiy which had been engaged half 
the morning with the batterief^ whUst they counted the 
French fleet. Directly Adnural Campbell, however, edged 
away towards Lord Nelson, who waa abont nine leagues oft* 
the shore, die French squadron turned tail, and went back 
again. Thiir waa the same man who Gommaaded at Bou- 
logne ; and Nelson used to say, that he was sent to beat 
him again, as he heat na at Boulogne. The Frenchman 
pnUished an account of his hairing chased the wh<de £og- 
lAah fleet, and that even Nelson had fled befMse him. How 
Ae admiral swore when he saw the Fzenchman*» despatch ! 
He got a copy of it, and sotd, ^' I '11 keep it ; and, if I take 
hhny by 6 — d he shaM eat it I " 

From May, 1 803, to August, 1805, Lord Nelson only 
went out of his ship three times. I began to think that I 
should grow up in the shape of the riggings imd that I 
should never be able to walk on shxHre without tumbling 
omer the stones I Since England has had a fleet, I don't 
believe that one ever kept to sea loK such a tine with less 
encouragement. 

As France was not enough for us, we went to war with 
Spain ; and on the 18th of Januatry, 1804, the French 
fleet made a start from Toulon. The Active and Seahorse, 
two frigates, kept nglit of them, until the evening before 
they comnmnicated with Lord Nelson, then at anelior with 
the fleet off the coast of Sardinia. Up went the signal to 
nmnoor, and then to weigh, and never did seamen dance 
round the capstan with more gke : we all thought we had 
got them at last, and out we stood to sea. For ten days 
we kept off Corsica and Sardinia, and then made a run 
to Egypt again. You should have heard all tliose who 
had been at the Nile talking over that action, saying how 
we had beat them, and could do it again. 
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They were not there; no, nor off Maha^ nor st Naples : 
a gale of wind came on^ and these gentlemen, not used to 
Roch hardships, ran hack hito Tonlon, We were ererjr 
where : off Barcelona, then in Palma : first north, then 
south; nntii the 4th of April, 1805, when we stood to- 
wai^s Tonlon, and fell in vrith the Phoehe frigate. Prom 
her we learnt that Admiral Villeneaye had put to sea on 
the 31st of March, with eleren ships of ^e line, seren 
ftigates, and two brfgs. We soon got intelligence that 
they had passed the Straits, and we immediately set to 
wo^. Although we carried sail enough, howerer, to heat 
Ae deril hhnscif, had he tried us on a wind, yet we ncrer 
got sight of Gibraltar until the SOth of April, and then it 
Mew so hard dead on end that we could not pass the 
Straits. We ran over and anchored in Mazari Bay ; and, 
on the 5th of May, the wind having blown its lungs out 
from the west, took a turn at the east, and oat we went. 

It was no holiday for the topmen, yon may suppose, for 
we carried sail night and day. On the 15th we made 
Madeira, and on the 4th of June reached Barbadoes. Here 
we heard of the combined fleet, consisting of eighteen sail 
of the line, six large frigates, three corvettes, and a brig. 
They had been seen from St. Lucia on the 28th of Aprils 
standing to the southward. Nelson said he did not be* 
Here it ; and he was right. A cursed Yankee swore that 
he had been boarded by the combined fleet, and that they 
were bound to Trinidad. " Up helm, my lads 1 " and away 
we scudded to the Gulf of Paria : no vessel there big 
enough to carry a pine-apple. Out again and tried Gra* 
nada; nothing there but coffee-boshes and attorneys. 
Heard that they had taken the IMamond Rock, and were 
at Martinique. Away we went, and on the 9th heard they 
had passed the night before to leeward of Antigua. As 
fast as we got into one place, they were in another ; so, ott 
the ISth, having left the soldiers at Antigua, we steered 
home again. On the 17th of July we made Cape St. 
Vincent, and we anchored in Gibraltar on the 19th. The 
next day the admiral went on shore : he had never had his 
fbot out of the Victory since June 16. 1805. 

At Gibraltar we fell in with CoUingwood. We weie 
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soon out again ; and after sailing in every direction accord- 
ing to information, we at last joined Admiral Comwallis 
off Ushant^ and the next day stood towards Portsmouth. 
The admiral had been as much shattered by anxiety as a 
ship by shot^ and it was requisite to repair his hull before 
he set his rigging up for another cruise. He went to Mer- 
ton^ and I got leave for a week to cruise about Portsmouth. 

As I have now come to anchor after a long cruize to the 
West Indies^ I will give my opinion about corporal punish- 
ment and impressment of seamen ; — because every now 
and then I run foul of a kind of sea-lawyer^ one of the devil's 
attorneys^ and he is always prating to those who will listen 
to him> and trying to make them believe that they are. 
like dogs^ taken^ stolen^ whipped^ and kicked by every man 
with a pair of epaulettes^ who happens to walk a quarter- 
deck. 

As for corporal punishment, then^ I think I may say 
that it could not be abolished without injury to the service. 
When the wind is whistling, the rain pouring down, the 
sea getting up, and the after-guard, main, mizen top-men, 
and marines are lugging away at ^e weather fore-topsail- 
brace, with their eyes all running over with rain-water, and 
their tails blowing over to leeward, — I say, when it is a 
dark, dirty, murky, rainy, windy, snowy night, many a man 
prefers a hammock to a wet jacket Of course, if these men 
remain skulking below, the duty will fall the heavier upon 
the men aloft. Now, it is nothing but the fear of the cat 
and her tails that keeps such fellows from sleeping ; and 
if you put them in irons, why you only encourage their 
idleness. You may make them pick oakum, and that 's all 
you can do. You may stop their grog, and they will get more 
than their allowance from their shipmates. You may clap 
them in the black list, but that is a bad remedy ; nothing 
breaks a man's heart more than being mixed up with the 
fellows on that list. 

Let them be educated, say some : I say, no, you'll make 
them worse. Instead of talking of the good old umes, 
spinning a yam about the Nile, running up one's memory 
about Nelson, and such like, they would all be squatting 
about the dedcs like a set of Turks^ with newspapers be- 
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fore fhem^ settling the affairs of the nation^ and talking 
ahout that which none of them understand ! Let them 
alone. Whilst we have officers who are as humane as they 
are hrave, we have little to fear from tyranny ; besides, 
tyranny can always he stoppered. 

Well, then, as to impressment, without being the least 
personal, I take the liberty of saying, that none of the 
great people understand the subject at all. Who is to 
know so much about it as we, who have been on shore, and 
lugged the man out of his warm bed, to make a sailor of 
him ? Ungrateful souls ! some of them try to run away 
afterwards ! as if it was nothing to have board and lodg- 
ing; to peck and perch at the King's expense; to be 
allowed to fight their enemies ; and to sing a jolly song in 
the forecastle, when the ship 's under a dose-reefed main- 
topsail, rising over the waters like a duck, with as jolly a 
gale of wind for a chorus as ever seaman can wish : and 
then, on Saturday night to have '^sweethearts and wives." 

Now to the argument. You make a man a sailor; 
surely that 's something. You house him, you feed him, 
you show him the world ; and when he gets riddled about 
his hull, why yon give him » berth in that large palace 
they call an hospital. They talk of r^stering merchant- 
seamen, and take a great deal of credit to themselves for it. 
Why, Nelson proposed it in the year 180S ; for I remem- 
ber being taken down to the House of Lords, and hearing 
him speak to all the lords in the kingdom, showing them 
plans for more easily manning the navy, and preventing 
desertion by bettering the condition of the seamen. He 
proposed " that their certificates should be registered, and 
that every man who had served with a good character five 
years during the war should receive a bounty of two guineas 
annually after that time, and four guineas after eight years.' 
I dare say every boy who skulls a wherry has heard that 
there was a parliament act for any waterman between the 
age of eighteen and fifty, capable of serving his Majesty 
afloat, who registered himself, to have a bounty of two 
pounds a year besides his pay, and not to serve after fifty- 
five, but to have the bounty. But then, if he deserted, do 
you see, he was to lose the bounty, and to serve six months 

Q 
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witfaoat any pay. That 'a all fair enough : the man takes 
the hounty to atand by faia baigaiu ; if he deserts^ he 
oaght to Ik paniiiied, — and if to au enemy, he ought to 
be banged. Now, my idea is thia : — that to roister sea- 
men may be very good for those who have to register 
them ; but as for any benefit wising out of it, I donbt it. 
Because why ? impreaament is never used except when it 
is neoesasry to man ships in a buiry. Now, supposii^ the 
registered men are sailing alwot the wide world in mer- 
chant i^ips, how are you to ^t them to Portsmesith to fit 
out the Victory ? Why, you may send your registering 
gentleman^ with old Bcraggs tJie town-crier's bell, from 
Johnny Groat^s house to the Land'^ End, giving nodce.; 
but how is Tom Wilkina, John Smith, Edwasd Thomfaai^ 
or Robert Potts, to hear him ? 

Well, let in say that liiere ate thirty thousand men re^ 
gisterad in time of peace : war comes suddenly, and Im- 
pressment hsH been done away with. The mvster-boofaB 
are sent for, and out of the thirty thoasand seamen, twenty. 
five diousaBd are found to be afloat ; sonie amoi^t .these 
Ohineee cfaaps, getting atufT about as ^ood as what we get 
off our hedges in spring ; some at the -Feiyee Islands, 
stealifl^ men's teeth to dap into dubs, amd brtngiiig them 
home as emriosHiie& ! some «ut in the W«8t Indies wovkiog 
their soids out by drinking new ram ; asd aome gone to 
Mexico, to brinrg home the dollars from the mines^ whidi 
hKve never come home yet, and never will. 

Well^ ms I tsaid^ it 's a war. -Out «ome abaii^ a score of 
iniyateerB from Dunkhic, St. Maloes, Bieppe, and &tmi 
every hole where the flood tide rises tbm ^et. They snap 
up a craft here^ and tiiey land and bum a house there ; 
every man fere and aft the coun^ is aknrmed; land all 
the while there ^aie .the diips in Rotten Row without m. 
man on board of them ; whilst, liad fmpiessment been the 
fashion, every mother s son of those xdte feUows, who are 
very busy doing nothing bat what is wroag, woold have 
iwGome defimdess «f their country. 

It 's all imptessment ; iisr If yon fell in widi a raendwu- 
sbip, and you wanted men, yon wioold not ask if it was 
~ I, Diek^ or Harry'a torn ; hat a aufiideBt erew woold 
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fie left to msnage her^ and you would walk off with the 
rest. If this is not impressment^ it is something very 
like it. 

You must have the power to press ; and if you have, 
what do you gain by registering the seamen ? MHiat are 
the real old men-*of>war*s men to think of that part of the 
registering which makes a man-of-war a prison-ship for 
those whOj belonging to the merchant service, and omitting 
to register themselves^ are to be sent like cnmmals to the 
Fleet ? 

I remember one night we wanted some men at the 
breaking out of the war in 1803^ to man the Victory ; and 
as a press-gang was to be sent^ I thought I 'd go and see 
the fun. Accordingly, at the time the boat was to land at 
Crosport, I eroased over in a shore-boat and arrived just at 
ttie -same time as a magistrate, who was appointed to ac- 
"company the gang, in order to prevent any row and to 
make pet;ple open their doors. It was dark, and the men 
were armed with stretchers, — pieces of wood just as well 
in their proper places as flourishing about a man's head, 
especially if he has not his bat on. The lieutenant who 
commanded the party was one of your steady kind of 
men who never makes a noise about any thing, but who 
always gains his point. When we got near a small pub- 
lichouse and heard several voices, he directed his men to 
«tand in such 4situations as to prevent any escape; and 
said he, ^^Tafae care you don*t use any violence, my lads; 
but if the fellovro won't stop, knock them down." We 
were all in a regular cut-throat alley, and the magistrate, 
who said he was a peace-officer, did not like tmr prepara* 
tions for war. 

The lieutenant and two of the stoutest men entered 
the house, and the chaps inside soon stopped their 
singing. 

*' Who are you ? " aaid our officer to one of the warblers^ 
— "A Barber," said he : " and I ahould like to know what 
business it is of yours P " 

/'You are just the shaver we want. — Johnson hand 
this fellow out!" — ** 1 sha'n't go for you, or your Johnsons 
«ither. I 'm an apprentice, and you c<in't take me." 

Q 2 
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*' Johnson/' said the officer. In a moment the barber 
was saved the trouble of paying his bill, and handed out- 
side^ where he would have called '^murder/* had not one of 
tlie men stopped him by nearly committing the act. 

" Who are you ? ** said the officer to another. — *' A shoe- 
maker, sir" The affair of the barber had rendered him a 
little more civil. 

" Just the very man we wanted to show ovn* chaps how 
to cover the foremost-swifter with hide. — Johnson ■ 

'' I 'm a married man with a family^ sir, and I mider- 
stand you can only take sea-faring men. My wife will be 
ruined, and the children left to starve, if you take me; 
they are dependent on my exertions. I hope, sir, you 
will consider this, and what she will suflfer, poor soul ! in 
her present situation, if you take me on board.'* 

" Ay, you are a civil, well-behaved man ; but you have 
got too many children, and I shall be doing the parish a 
service by giving you employment elaewhere. — John- 



son 



" Shame, shame ! said about a dozen ill-looking fellows. 
*' You sha'n*t take Leathersoles without a fight for it f 
Come, my lads, one and all ! our only chance is a fair 
fight, for if that fellow takes one by one, we must go 
without resistance." 

Up they jumped, doused the lights, and made a rally. 
The boatswain's mate, who was with us, gave a pipe ; all 
of our men crowded sail towards the house; when out 
went the lieutenant, Johnson, Peters, and mysdf, followed 
by these ragamuffins, who had nearly killed the officer, and 
split the head of Johnson by throwing a pewter pot at him. 
Leathersoles fought like a dragon ; but he got a tap on the 
skull-cap from one of the Victory's men, which made him 
a bit of an astronomer ; for he saw more stars flying about 
than any man who ever sailed on the Pacific. The rest 
got away every one of them but the barber and the shoe- 
maker; and we were going towards the boat, when a 
ivoman, with about six children, came running after us. 
The little ones clung to the lieutenant, saying, '' Oh, save 
father ! '* whilst the woman threw her arms round Leather- 
soles, and declared she should die if he was taken from 
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^er. The magistrate had topped his hoom directly the 
scuffle hegan : he was gone^ he said^ for assistance^ although 
he never rendered any. 

The officer spoke kindly, hut the woman would not 
listen to any reason. '^Give me my husband !" she said. 
*' Oh ! what shall I do ! I shall starve — I shall starve ! 
Sir/' said she^ as she knelt down to the lieutenant, holding^ 
him fast round the knees, " if ever you knew what it was 
to leave your mother — to he torn from your wife — to be 
compelled to abandon your children to poverty and the 
poor-house, do not be guilty of this crudty ! Leave me 
my Tom — it 's only one man — and look at these dear 
little innocents, who will pray for you. See, sir, I shall 
shortly be a mother again. Oh ! what shall I do, what 
shall I do I" and here she began twisting her hands, and 
swabbing her eyes with her dress. 

The lieutenant was a man, a right good one ; he knew 
his duty to the king, and he knew his duty to himself, and 
he felt a capsize of his heart at separating those the parson 
had joined together. '^ My good woman," he said, '^ let me 
take him on board ; and to-morrow, if all you say is true, 
he will be returned." 

'^ Oh no ! oh no ! he will not. If once you take him, 
I never more shall see him. Oh, Tom ! Tom ! can you 
leave your wife in this situation?" and they rushed into 
each others arms. 

'^ It s very distressing," said the lieutenant to the mid- 
shipman, — ^'very indeed ; a most unpleasant service ; and 
in this case, if we had taken the rest, we might have 
strained a point and released the shoemaker." 

'^Oh ! do, sir, do !*' said the woman ; and, as she ex- 
tended her arms to clasp the officer and bless him, a large 
pillow dropped from under her dress. She saw that it 
was all over ; so she caught up her burden, and having got 
a few yards distant, fired a volley of mud at us. She was 
one of your regular ladies who act mothers every night of 
impressment. Now, both those lads — for they both 
turned out to be seafaring men — are now in Greenwich ; 
and it 's many a time I have heard them say, that this waa 
the luckiest night they had ever known. 

Q 3 
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After aO, what is a saUor's life^ biit OBe of dunge and^ 
diance ? Is it nat much to say, that a man has beei» 
where birds stand upon one leg, and where elephaata run 
aibout liice lap-dogs; where the monkaja pdt you with 
cocoa-imts, and the snakes* dance to good music? And 
then, when we anchor at last, and get spliced for a full 
due, why it is some coaaokdon, when we hear of any 
news from foreign pasts^ to know ail about th* phbce and 
the people* 

As we nih on throu^ life, many are the strange things 
we see : some see ghosts> and some ride upon alligators in- 
stead of horses, and like the trot : but I like every thing 
in the natural way ; and a t^umker-boom in a head- sea is 
quite difficult enough for me. Then as to pleaauie^ I have 
oecaaionaily steered rather wild ; hut it has been after the 
duty was done. I never dculked, and left others to do 
what I ought to have done ; and although the cat has 
whistled over the backs of thou8Bnds> not a lash of ita tail 
ever crossed my shealdersk 

I remember a gentleman with long taila to hia coat 
adcing me one day, '^if Nelson, who waa so great an 
admiral, punished severely, or not." — " He did," I replied: 
^' he never made game of any thing excepting hia own 
blindness, and he knew that an example should be such 
that people would fjear its repetition ; but he waa never 
cruel." Now-a-days, they want to alter all this ; they tell 
us, if you educate the moi, they will have a more honour- 
aUe feeling, and the cat may be abolished* Now> aa I 
have said, I don't think so. As to education, a seaman 
gets as much of that in the fore-top, or rouad the gaUey- 
fire, 88 he wants ; and if he 's a good man, he never need 
fear the gratings^ either alive or dead ; and if be is one 
who is shutting his eyes when it's ^^reef top-sails" on a 
cold night, why he is none the worse for being warmed. 
They never can do without it, depend upon it. We h«^e 
got rid of all the tyrants, — and we have had some of 
them, and then came mutiny and murder: bat now^ 
such things can't occur. When that afiair did take place, 
it waa all owing to a parcel of sea^lawyers and chaps who 



liBed to get about tbem and malEe them believe the mitebief 
was greater than it really waa^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

O Susan* Susan, lowdy dear. 

My vows shall ever true remiun ; 
Lei me kiss off that falling hmt. — Awfr-«|mi Siuam. 

I HAD time to look about me on sbore, after the Copen- 
hagen affair — after we badcbaaed the French fleet to the 
West Indies, and the admiral had given up the command 
to Cornwallis. The first thing I did was to write to 
Crimp, and ask him abeufc my cottage, the trial, and the 
end of that unpleasant business. He told me the pro- 
ceeds of the house were all sunk in the auctioneer's bill 
and his own attendance, with the exception of 5/., which 
I might receive when I called upon another shark of the 
same name, in a place called Furnival's Inn; giving a 
proper receipt, and winding up all accounts between me 
and Crimp. He , added that no tidings had ever been 
received of Tackle, escepting that he went to Guernsey ; 
but of his after-life they wena in ignorance. Old Tapes 
was condemned to the hulks. Susan bad sold every thing 
at Cawsand, before the Exchequer, as they call it, bad poi 
the government seal on ^ door; but the house was 
seized. She went to Portsmouth, and remained after- 
wards in a small hut at Goaport. Here she took in needle- 
work, and did all she could to make her husband comfort- 
able during his punishment, ^e was permitted, to visit 
him occasionally ; and she soon saw — for women's eyes 
are quick — that he was gradually declining ; hia spirits 
were sunk for life, and no Jacob or Tackle could ever 
weigh them again. 

When I received Crimp's letter^ saying that Susan was 
at Grosport and Tapes in the hulk, I asked Lord Nelson s 
permission to go down ; and he gave me a paper to keep 

Q 4 
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me clear if the press-gang should overhaul me. I did not 
trust to the water for my passage, but I put myself on top 
of the coach and was down at Portsmouth in a twinkling. 
I ran along to the Pointy and hopped into the first boat, 
out again the other side, and there was I at Gosport 1 
knew pretty well what course to steer, and I made as much 
sail as my legs could stagger under. 

1 soon got to a miserable row of huts, from every door 
of which came out half.a-dozen little children, hardly 
, covered with clothes, and all looking as happy as if naked- 
ness was a luxury. 

Susan's cottage was quickly found. She was at home, 
and I walked in. I held out my hand. " Susan/' said 
I, '^ I have known you from the size of a marline-spike — 
I have known you from childhood until now, and I can- 
not bear to see you in misery, if I can help it." 

She hung down her head, and I saw a tear drop on the 
floor. 

^' It was not my fault, Susan/* I continued, " that 
your husband was discovered ; it was the boy's evidence 
which clapped him in the bilboes ; and although I knew 
all about it, yet I would sooner have cut my tongue out 
than brought you to disgrace." 

She looked kindly at me, and I felt all my old love 
setting my heart on fire. " Can I assist you ? " I asked, 
for I had money. '' Come, cheer up, cheer up ! it does not 
follow that a ship must be wrecked although it blows a 
gale, and the land is not far ofi^ to leeward " 

We had but a sorrowful meeting, and yet it was kind. 
Her appearance was altered : she was older, and the slim 
form of the girl had got broader in the beam. Yet, with 
all her sorrow, she was herself in many things. She was 
as cleanly as ever, and every part of the cottage was as 
well holy-stoned as a frigatc*s deck ; but she had a look of 
grief which made me melancholy. 

She took some of the money I offered, and then re- 
turned me the rest. The evening was growing towards 
dark, when I wished her good-night. I got to the place 
where I was to sleep aU adrift like. I never thought of 
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the press-gangs; but walked about like a squirrel in a 
cage^ going round and round my room without getting the 
least ahead. 

The next morning I got to Susan's just as the man 
came to take her aboard the hulk ; and I went with her^ 
for I could not leave her. She said, " she was sure that 
her husband could not outlive the day^ and that then she 
should be a lone widow^ without a farthing in the world." 
I let her go on without interruption^ for I knew it did 
her good^ and then she cried and wrung her hands. I *m 
sure I felt more sad at that moment than ever I did before 
or since. We were allowed to go alongside, and I assisted 
the poor creature on deck. We found Tapes evidently 
sinking fast^ and with no probability of ever escaping the 
dungeon in which he had floated a prisoner. When he 
gave Susan the paper, I put in my oar, and said, '^ Maybe 
it s for your brother at Exeter." 

Tapes started, and seemed coming to life again, as he 
said, ^* Who are you ? " He looked at me a long while, 
scrutinising my dress, but at length said, " No, no, it can- 
not be!" 

" Yes, but it is, Mr. Tapes," said I. " Crimp wrote 
me an account of. the bad business, you know ; and I was 
not the one to let either you or Susan sink without lending 
a hand to bale the boat out. Make your mind easy,'* said 
I : " you have been punished for breaking the law of the 
land ; but that has nothing to do with the open list up 
aloft by which we shall all be mustered." 

" That paper," said Tapes, " may be of some use in 
order to place Susan above want." 

The poor fellow had exerted himself to speak, but from 
weakness fell back on his pillow. He could no longer 
speak, but he grasped the hand of his wife : his lips moved, 
and Susan leant over to catch the sounds. Gradually these 
became fainter ; at length Susan uttered a piercing scream. 
Tapes was a corpse ! 

I was used to such scenes. I have seen hundreds xlie 
aud killed : but then there was no woman present. 

The other convicts had been landed at the dock-yard^ 
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and we were alone in the ward iriien the wi BB eou eajoa^ 
He sasr in a aeacmd tbat it was all OYer, and liiat he osfiikl 
be of no service. 

" For the salie of yoor childreB, come away/' I said ; 
" it is aU. ovee ! Sis voice has beea obeyed, — and> Suaan^ 
yoB know it cannot be recalled ! Cone^ Snam ;" and I 
uaed a little gentle violence to draw her away. By degieeB 
I got her to the foremost bulk-head. 

We landed, and got back to her hot : — ah, it looked 
mournful «u>ug^ then; even the children forgot, their 
little pratda 

'* Soasi/' said I^ '^ 1 11 go on board and see that all is 
right and proper diese with regard to the boiial." 

When 1 got on board tiie h«lk, however^ they tdd rae 
the corpse had been buried, which I oonsidersd diarp work 
for the undertaherai I got another cottage fox Susan, paid 
half a year in advance, and the next day, the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1805, 1 had them all moved to a more oomfertable 
place than they had known since the day of the trial. I 
waited at Gosport a fortnight ; when one day, aa I waa 
talking to an old shipmate, he mentioned that Lord Ndson 
was expected to take command of the fleet again. I went 
immediately to Susan, and told her of it. She looked at 
me and cried. I endeavoured to cheer her^ leit hef fiiw. 
and-twenty pounds, and promised to- send her more; and 
away 1 started. 



CHAPTER X. 

Let us tak« the rood : 
Hark ! I hear the sound of coaches! 
The hour of attack a^iroadies ; •« 

To arms, brave boys, and load t 

Ihiete^ (^na, Be^ar't Opera, 

W» had not long- arrived at Portnnouth before we heard 
of the fight (one can hardly call it a victory) of Sir Robert 
Crider. It 's hardly worth my talking about it now ; but 
at that time people enough talked of it. The comparison 
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«M made between Calder aod Nekon; and tbose wha 
knew the latter, knew that be would never h»ve left the 
enemy until they had anchored in Portsmoafth or taken him 
to Brest. Why, we used to say, oidy to take two ahips 
out of twoity when we had fifteen, was going back to the 
old times of Beabow. But, since the Nile and Copen- 
hagen, we looked for soni«khing more ahip^shi^ thaa 
lying-to to secure a ooupk of priaes, and bobbing about 
within sight of eaeb other for four days, without even the 
compliment of a salute Turkish fashion* Beudes, when 
they had taken two out of twenty, they might with les» 
trouble have helped themselyea to four more out of tha 
eighteen; becausis after the cqiture of the first two, it 
zedueed the odda to eighteen to seventeen; and what s- 
tfaal bat a oertaioty ? -^ they ought to h«ve had every man 
oi them, and placed them to make ivory sfaipa and boxes^ 
in the prisons near Portsmouth. 

I have always seoi it the case, that wb«i yoa aUow a 
Frenchman to gain an advantage at first, there is no man 
in the world more difficult to beeit into quiet behaviour- 
They are all life and spirits; they fp on like bulls, head 
down and tail up ; and, like timae aniauds^ they shut their 
eyes to any danger from their enemy. But just cow them 
at first — just, as we say, take the shine out of them — 
and when they turn round to run^ freshen thm way a 
little by a few raidng skots> and they never will face^ about 
again. Now here tiiey are very unlike the Spaniard ; you 
can't get him to go forward so easily: but clap him behind 
a stone wall> and there he '11 remain feasting upon garlic,, 
smoking tobacco^ and just aa> difficult to be killed as a 
badger in a hole* On sea or on shore Frenchmen are the 
same. If they can lace you well at first, they will give 
yon plenty of trouble ; if you can outface them, they are 
done. When once one fla^ coraeB down, they send chapa 
to the signal halyarda in every ship of the fleet. 

After our arrival at Portsmouth we went to Morton. 
Sh0 was there, aa lovdiy as ever. She received Nelson ; 
she loved him, she never lost sight of him ; and when he 
used to get meiandioly and walk in the garden, as if to> 
avoid every body and talk to himself, she used to meet him;. 
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-— and then he was no more of an admiral than I am ; hit 
flag was struck before a shot was fired^ and he was walked 
off like a ship into an enemy*s port. 

Nelson did not like this shore-going life : he wonld 
start up and walk round and round the garden^ without 
stoppings for hours. He put me in mind of that curious 
little creature the armadillo^ who goes round and rounds 
like a cooper round a cask^ and seems never to get tired. 

I was at work in the garden as usual^ when I heard 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton coming along. Nelson was 
talking about his unsuccessful search after the French fleet 
when we went to the West Indies ; and she was comfort- 
ing him^ and telling him that he would yet have that fleets 
and that he would return to her victorious. I could see 
them plainly. Nelson had tears in his eyes when he looked 
at this beautiful creature^ and said he^ *^ Brave soul ! if 
there were more like you, there would be more Nelsons." 

I don't know how it is^ but it is so ; — the greatest 
man may be conquered by women. I never saw a fore- 
mast man, who was known in the ship^ and a brave straight- 
forward fellow^ that had not six wives. 

It was on the 1 8th of September, 1805, that we left 
Merton again. The command of the fleet had been given 
to Nelson, and I was despatched early in the morning to 
Portsmouth to set the cabin to rights, so that I did not see 
the parting between Nelson and Lady Hamilton; but I 
heard afterwards that he had some slight jog on the elbow 
that he might not come back again. I got on board ; and 
the next morning you might have seen me with my round 
jacket and Guernsey, all a-taunto, and stuck up as stiff as 
A midshipman on half -pay steering the barge to Sally Port. 

I have seen many a sight in my bom days, — I saw the 
King and all Naples come out to see Nelson ; but I 'm 
blessed if ever I remember to have seen such a sight as I 
saw on the 14th of September. Every man and boy of 
Portsmouth (and a precious gang they were, for there was 
-every man from the mayor to the sweeper, and every 
woman, from the landlady of the Fountain to Sal from the 
back of the Point) mustered in the streets and along th' 
•parapets to see Nelson off. Some of them blubbered like 
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boiling lobsters; many beld up their hands aloft; and 
never yet^ I thinks since £ngland was England^ was thei^e 
ever such a sight seen. We have had men as great as 
Nelson^ — and one now livings God bless him * ! — who 
have done their duty to their king and their country ; and 
we have seen them cheered — ay^ and they ought always 
to have been cheered. I remember^ while Nelson lay 
wounded in his bed in Bond Street^ after the business of 
Teneriffe^ and the mob came to make him light up his 
windows^ when they heard it was Nelson^ instead of fol. 
lowing their old pranks^ they gave three cheers^ and left 
him to sleep in quiet. 

We sailed from Spithead. I think I see the ship under 
weigh now* We stood out under easy canvass^ for there 
were some shcN'e-boats alongside, with one or two of the 
wives of some of the crew^ and Nelson did not crack on 
for half an hour^ knowing that the distance would soon be 
made up^ and willing to give the poor fellows time to say 
the last word ; -^ and we all know^ that no sooner has the 
boat shoved off, than in our hurry we have forgotten to 
say what we wished most remembered. At last they were 
off^ and the hands were tamed up — " Make sail." Then 
it was that the handkerchiefs were waving, the women 
crying^ and many a man felt a downheartedness which did 
not belong to the crew of the Victory. 

We had with us the Ajax, Defiance, Agamemnon, and 
Euryalus. There was our old friend the Agamemnon 
sticking to us like a leech ; and it was quite a pleasure, 
when I looked at her through the glass (for I was made 
signal-man and coxswain), to think of all the days I spent 
on board of her ; how many times I had spun my yarns 
to Tom and others, when the wind roared, and the green 
seas fiew over the decks. There she was ; and she seemed 
proud to follow Nelson, for she never sailed so well since 
she was built as she did when she started with us. 

On the 29th of September (it was the admiral's birth- 
day) we arrived off Cadiz, and Nelson took the command 
of tile fleet from Collingwood. There was no saluting 

* Tlie Duke of Wellington, who ought, I think, to be called the Grand 
JDuke, or Oteat Duke, which you like best 
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£«gs, however, for Ndson did not irish the FrendinflQ 

Aod Spaniards to know that he had arrived : and he was 
well awaie that hia name wonld not euctly tempt then 
to come out. He, who had idways .heaten tUnn, waa not 
iii&ely to be afraid of them now. It waa round the deeha 
that we might expeet the enemy out before long: the 
fiigateB in-shore had vemarked them bending saila and 
getting all leady for a start. We knew it wonld be a 
hard affair; and every blessed night, when a breeie of 
wind Med the isaik, we heard more yams fimn some of 
the crew than ever appeared in the (Grasette. Then wie 
used to turn a stave about some old love a£Bur ;. and no 
man who did not know of what stuff aailors weee compased, 
would ever have believed that they wese waiting to be dMft 
At like pigeons in a trap, and thought it a pleasure. Whj^ 
we got up a playhouse, and acted kings and queen% and 
such like. It was such fun to see the boys dressed up /m 
girls : and Billy Snuffle, who had as mneh hair on his fsee 
as would make a chafing->mat for the main-yard, uaed to 
make himself into a woman by. clapping on an old Panama 
hat, which was Jammed into a bonnet, the tails of a ewab 
hanging down his cheeks to look like curls. Whuk he 
spoke, and sccewed up his mouth like a monkey in pain, 
out came a deep voice which wonld have done for the iirst 
lieutenant in a gale of wind. Nobody would luMre thought^ 
when they saw us all .grittning At the show, that we were 
expecting every day to atand to our guni^ and peihapa to 
bundle all the actors overboard, and carry half the apeo- 
tators to the cockpit. 

Sometimes, however, the bravest fellow will have unac- 
countable forebodings that unman him. I was going along 
the forecastle one evening, thinking myself that eidier an 
arm or a leg would part company before I had my sailing 
orders for the next world (for I never expected to go to 
heaven with all my limbs), when whom should 1 see 
perched between two of the guns, and looking as cast-down 
as a chap before punishment when he tows a line alongside 
of the master-at-arms and sees the rboatswain's mates and 
their cats, than Bob Matson ! 

There was 'not a iiner fellow in 1^ wk(^ fleet than Bob 
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IMtftson. He was a f ore-top-man ; a Tegukr dase-deWl; 
always in danger; the first to Tdunteer for any work 
except swab-wringing ; and a roan who took his aUowanoe 
of grog at sea^ and his pleasure ashore, as well as any man 
in the wh<rie senriee. 

" What cheer, messmate ?" said I. ^' Why Bob^ you 
look preeioiisly down in the month. What 's the matter, 
lad ? " 

" It 's all over/' said he ; '^ I dull never see my little 
Fanny any more !" 

" See whom ? " said I. 

'^ See my child !" said he. '^She is abont three years 
old now," he eontiiMied ; *'and when we were fitting oat 
at Portsmonth, there was not a man in the mesa who did 
Bot love her. You know, Ben, she ^^^sed to poll our tails 
and laugh ; and. Lord love her dear little aoul ! I did hope 
then to have seen her many and many a time iiefiwe I 
went to Davy Jones's locker. It 's not Ibr mywlf I care 
the value of a quid ; I *m used to be shot at, and there 
never yet was a shot fired liiat Bob Mataon would bob at ; 
but now I 'm not so certain that I don't wish myself out 
of this boatness, which <»n 't be very far off: I itel very 
queer." 

*' Why, Bob," said I, ^ this is not like you^-^fbr when 
the topsail was Mowing out of the bolUrope, and no one 
dse would go aloft, you would be out at the yarcUarm, 
when every flap of die sail was saarer a finish to a man s 
life than half t)ie shot ftwm anyfieet. To strike your 
colours before you are hulled, and to sink 'btfoie you 've 
tried to plug up the shot-holes, is not like you ! They 
say amongst the soldiers, 'Every bdllet hM its billet.' 
Well, what then?— ^ why, ff we are to go, we can't Mp 
ourselves, and we may as well keep our heads up until we 
are kno^ed down." 

** That 's an right enough, Ben, and I uaed to aay so," 
he said, ''but I*ve been told of it all. Ben, I'm not all 
right here. I 've a weight upon me as heavy as the 
i)utdier'« hhtk or tlie armourer's unril: if I coBld 01% 
shake off tiiat, I «hould be all r^fat again." 

*' Well, Bob," said I, "let's hear.aU about it. I have 
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heard those Catholics say, that when they make a c]e8r 
board of it to the priest, they feel all the lighter and 
happier. Now, if so be that I can clear away any of the 
rubbish in the caUe-tier of your heart, so as to let it run 
out to the clinch without a bight or a bend jamming in the 
hatchway, I 'm not the man to see a friend run on shore 
and get bilged without. laying an anchor out to windward 
for him." 

*^ Ay, Ben, it 's not my wife and child that I care so 
much about now, because I fancy that every blessed man, 
woman, and child, who comes into this world, gets through 
life somehow. In all my cruisings about the world, I 
never knew one man die of actual starvation. It 's true, 
some of us have all the rough and none of the smooth. If 
a girl is not very pretty, she may stand a chance of going 
on through the tide-way of life without being wrecked 
when young ; and if a man is not a lazy skulker, he must 
be cursedly out of luck, if in these times> when soldiers and 
sailors are wanted every month, he starves with the King*a 
allowance : so that my son and daughter must hug the 
wind» or bear up and make sail, aa either distress comes or 
prosperity shines. As for my wife, she has got a sister 
who will look out for her ; and, as I said before, although 
I feel as much as any foremast-man can feel at parting 
with them, yet I 'm not afraid of Tom's coming to the 
gallows or Fanny *s cruising at the Point ; and if men and 
women steer clear of these two devilments, why they may 
muster aloft with the best of us." 

'' Well then," said I, '^ what is it. Bob, that has sunk 
your spirits to your heels ? " 

" Ben/' said Bob, looking me full in the face, " it 's not 
shot that I *m afraid will hit me, — I hope they won't miss 
me, — I 'm afraid of being left alive. Why do you start 
so ? can't you fancy any crime that would make a man 
so wretched here as to wish to be there ? " and he pointed 
to the forecastle after- port. 

'' Certainly not," I replied ; '^ and when I see a man 
like you, who is always foremost in any fun, singing the 
best song, and dancing the best and quickest step, and 
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never asking to go on shore, I can't think that so light a 
pair of heels could carry so smartly a heavy weight of 
heart. 

*^ That 's true enough^ Ben ; but I never sleep. I shut 
my eyes and I rest my limbs ; but a man who has done 
what I have done never sleeps, Ben ; — he never sleeps, I 
ten you. The parson may talk what he likes about heaven 
and hell — where the first may be I don't know, but for 
the last, Ben, it 's here !" and he beat his heart. '^ I '11 
tell it you all ; but first let me caution you, that although 
that Peak of Pico, that we saw not four months back, has 
cold snow on its outside and looks always calm and stilly 
yet it has fire within it You 11 not say a word about what 
I am going to tell you, Ben ; — you won't say, when all 
that 's left of Bob Matson is shoved over the standing part 
of the fore^ sheet, ^Never mind thinking of Bob— he died 
too good a death for a murderer! * " 

I jumped up, but he caught me by my arm. 

"What! would you blow the gaff upon me, Ben? 
Come, sit down, hear me out ; the devil 's never so black 
as he is painted ; and it may happen that even a murderer 
may find an excuse for his crime." 

I 'm blessed if I did not shake like a rope-yam in a 
breeze, and my heart went flap against my ribs as the 
topsails against the mast in a calm with a heavy swell 
running. Thinks I, this can't be Tackle's ghost, for he 
touched me ; and although I have heard of these spirits 
turning a ship right over during the night, and the crew 
only finding it out the next morning by the sails being 
wet« and every hammock having a turn in its clews, yet I 
never believed in those things, and always thought that 
ghosts turned out like the '^Nobody" who drank the 
boatswain's grog ; so I looked at him again, and says I, 
** Whatever it may be. Bob, I *d rather not hear it : 
yon 've been a favourite in the ship, they tell me ; and 
I have seen too much of the end of one of your class ever 
to look on it again." 

<< The yard-arm ! " said he, as he looked up and pointed 
■to the fore-yard.4ain, whilst the moon came full upon hai 
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countenance^ and ^owed me a ftce as white as 8dow«— ^ 
" I don't fear that," he continued, ** because no one here 
could bear witness against me ; and if they could, I would 
shortly be out of the reach of the roatter^aUarms. But^ 
listen to a short account of my life. I 'm only thirty now, 
-^^ bat thirty years look a long time if we are to wait that 
time ; howerer, when we have lired it, one hour's ^niok 
ccmversation, and we may run over every occurrence of 
good or evil worth mentioning ; for the rest is made np of 
doing nothing, and the world helping us. It 's no use my 
telfing you my name, ^— I 'm under that of a purser, of 
eouTse : no man deserts from a ship or commits a erimey 
and then sails about the world with his proper name in 
the watch-bill ; if he did, every time te mate mustered 
him, he would think the hour was come for the court** 
martial, and he would never be able to look happy whei» 
his heart was sad. Ben, there's hardly a trade of any 
daring that I have not been concerned in : I 've been a bit 
of a smuggler, a Int of a pirate, a hit of a privateer's 
man ; and when I was not employed afloat, I looked after 
ifae eoneem ashore." 

*' What concern ? " said I. 

" Why," he continued, ^' robbing is a trade which re<- 
^bes one always to be practising, because it dcmaodB a 
eoDstant exercise of cunning and courage. Any man may 
pick up a purse when he finds it on the high road, and no 
one is looking on to tell who took it ; but when you have 
to ftlch it first, and fight for it afterwards ; or thia,"-^ 
and he drew his hand across his throat, — ^<and dien 
plunder pirate^like; why, it requires some steadiness of 
heart and hand: so that when I was not eoneemed oa 
hoard, 1 used to keep myself ready, by seising hold of any 
one passing by the lonely road ; and if a woman, why, i^ 
would at once make a main-topsail haul, and scud for it. 
But I seldom touched those poor devils, for they never 
went about with any thing else but a few coppers or a 
crooked sixpence ; and they used to swear the latt^ always 
hfought good luck to them, but that their curse, if it was 
Malen, would make it more unlucky to tiie possessor. And 
atrange, Ben, as it may appear to you, yet I *11 swear I 
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was 80 afndd of an old woman's curse, that I would rather 
have faced tea men than one of those devils in petticoats. 
What hetween a little plunder afloat and a little pilfering 
on shore — for one was a good haul that we made — I 
ahonght it was better to cut and run for the States^ and 
tee what honesty would do for a man who had made a 
littk wickedness his prosperity. At the time of which I 
speak, although French privateers were skimming about 
the sete, it was not umsual for many people to emigrate ; 
and as I had enough — to he sure, not honestly gotten — 
to start me in life, I thought that with good health, a 
strong arm, and constant employment, I might get a clear 
conscience, and satisfy myself that the little I had taken 
&wn each would not in the long run hurt them, but might 
to a certainty make one or two happy and comfortable. — 
Happy! Bea; how little I knew what was to follow! 
Imkw Kttle did I guess what were to be my sufierings! 
I 'fe been told that, sooner or later, the crime is visited on 
the eakpntf md that, although the officers of justice are 
slow, tl^y are always sure. In my case I have proved it 
false : but the constant expectation of a discovery has kept 
me always on the look-out and ready for a start Well, 
it was shortly after one of my most desperate acts that 
I resolved to ship myself off. I was unencumbered with 
wife or child, relative or friend. When a man takes to 
my kind of life, the less he has of any of these, the better 
for himself and his escape. The gentleman whom I had 
robbed, with two others of our gang to assist me, was 
young and rich ; he was just married, and his young wife, 
a nice little craft, was in the carriage with him. I went 
to the carriage-door, and the man said, ^ My good fellow, 
you can take all I have got, but do not frighten this poor 
lady.' That was past doing, for she had rolled herself up 
in the comer, and he held out his purse, which seemed 
well stuffed with paper and chinked of guineas — for I 
knew the sound from silver as well as you know No. 1. 
fiom No. 9* in the signal-flags. 

'^^May I go on now?' said the young gentleman; 
' you have got all I have, upon my honour.' 

** My two companions had lashed the postillion's arms 

B 2 
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behind him, tied his own pocket-handkerchief roand his 
eyes, and taken him over a hedge by the road-aide ; so I 
gave the signal^ and they both came. I told thetn of the 
prize and the haul I had made, when one of them said^ 
' Oh, gammon ! if he is rich, he has got a watch ; if she 
is young, she has got some rings.' 

"'Well,' said I, 'we have got enough, and we had 
better let them off/ 

" * No, no,' said they ; ' you be off with what you have 
got, and make sure of that, and we '11 take care of these 
two birds.' So, without more ado, they opened both 
doors. 

" ' Come, miss,' says Jim, who was one of my two 
pals, ' let 's see your pretty face, we are not going to eat 
you ; ' and he took hold of her hand. ' Ay, I thought 
so ; rings by dozens ; here 's a watch and a chain. Come, 
Tom, look sharp and assist the gentleman, who 11 be all 
night finding his fob and his pockets. Now, miss/ says 
Jim, Met me feel your pocket, — by Jemini, she is a 
beauty ! and I '11 have a kiss before I go : so oat with 
your pretty self — the road's dry, and give me a kiss.* 
The gentleman, who had quietly submitted to be robbed, 
rushed like a tiger upon Jim and seized him by the 
collar. The girl screamed, and I gave the whistle of 
alarm ; not that I heard any one^ but I was afraid some 
one might be heard. Jim endeavoured to shake off the 
gentleman, who clung to him faster than ever, and swore 
he would hold him on until assistance came ; the postilion 
set up a howl of murder, and Jim had nothing for it bat 
to whip out his knife and cut the gentleman across both 
hands till the fingers opened. At this he called out louder, 
* Murder ! murder !' The woman's voice was shriller and 
more piercing ; for there 's no voice like that of a scream, 
which might be heard at any distance. Tom, enraged 
more than Jim, seized the poor gentleman by the collar^ 
and cut his throat. I repeated the whistle, retreating in a 
contrary direction to the one I knew they would go. Some 
people heard the noise ; but long before I heard the ac- 
count or saw what followed, I was ofi^ and never looked 
behind me. 
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^' It BO happened that some farmers, returning from one 
of the adjoining villages, heard the cries of the womaa^ 
and got their horses into a gallop^ On hearing the sound, 
both Jim and his companion started off and came the 
same way that I was retreating. I saw them stepping out 
like cowards, or men who knew their lives would be taken 
in return for that which one of them had committed, and 
the other had attempted ; and as they both were gaining on 
me fast, I clambered up a tree, and stowed myself away. 
They had been looking behind, and had not, I suppose, 
seen me. There I sat, trembling like a- leaf ; and I saw 
my companions, thank God ! run past. Had not the horse- 
men been too near, they would have sheltered themselves 
there. They were well in sight, for, as if it was arranged 
up aloft that such cruelty should not escape, tlie moon, 
which until then bad not been bright, owing to the clouds, 
now came out as clear as the sun on the line. My two 
companions, having run through the wood, separated ; but 
some of the farmers, who knew the country, galloped off 
round the edge of it, whikt two dashed by the tree, cheer- 
ing each other on. I think there were six of them alto- 
gether. I heard the cheer from those who had gone round, 
and their cry that the rascals had broke cover ; and they 
called out ' Tally ho ! ' as if they had been hunting a fox. 
When the sound grew less and less, I got down from the 
tree, keeping dose along a hedge in an opposite direction. 
Crossing the road about a quarter of a mUe from where we 
had committed the robbery (and, I feared, murder), and, 
striking right across the country, I got back to London. 

'^ 1 did not wait there long. With the money J had, I 
changed my rigging, had my head shaved, clapped a 
chafing-mat on my skull, and making myself up like a 
gentleman, got on ihe top of a Bristol coach, and the next 
day saw the sea, and with it my hopes of escape. 

'^ In the papers I soon read a full account of the whole 
affair : — thank God ! the gentleman was not dead ! But 
when I saw the number of the notes — 1 had them then 
about me — published, I almost wished that Jim had done 
it, and then the dead man would have told no tales. There 
I learnt that both men had been taken, that my name was 

R 3 
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«s large a« life, and my description Mlj giTen, in the Hue 
and Cry, with fifty pounds reward for my appvehension. 
Fancy, Ben, how I felt when I read this, which was stuck 
about Bristol, and, as I looked at it, saw a man who had 
been reading it also look at me in the face. It was guilt 
that made me tumble, for I should not haTe known myself 
had I looked in a glass. I did not skulk about the town, 
but I had a room in a good inn ; and having a convenient 
oold, I feared the cod air of day and the bleak wind of 
the night." 



CHAPTER XI. 

I thought it no use to repine at ray lot. 

Or to bear with my perils ashore. 
So I pMk'd up the trifting remnant* I-^ gDt» 

And a trifle, alas ! wus my store. 

A handkerchief held nil the treasure I had, 

Which m'er my shoulder I threw ; 
Away then I trudged with a heart very lad. 

To Join with some joQy ship's crew. — Sea Song. 

'* The vessel whidi was to convey us to America," con- 
tinued Bob Matson« *' was all a-taunto, and nany passen- 
gers were already on board : she was called tiie Hope. 
About eight days after my arrival at Bristol we sailed. If 
I could tell you the delight with which I saw my native 
land grow less and less to my sight, I would ; hut no words 
can convey half the real pleasure I felt when I was once 
again cqi Ihe high seas, my passage paid for, my notes safe, 
my purse still full. I had shipped as a farmer willing to 
try another country ; and from my youthful appearance I 
was regarded as one of the best on board. And to tell yon 
the truth, Ben (barring that I could not sleep, and was 
always afraid when any man looked me well in the face, 
which made me strike my colours at once, and denvn went 
my eyes -— for I never coukl look a man full in the face 
afWr that night), I Mi that I was not the wwst-Iookii^ 
man on board. 
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'' Amongst the passengers was a fiamily of the name of 
Richardson. The father bad seen better days and brighter, 
prospects; and although in those times tlie farmers in 
England were reaping a rich harvest, and becomuig every 
day more and more ricfa^ yet somehow every thing went 
wrong with him^ until he made up his mind to try anotlier 
country. He sold off every thing he could, and he started 
with as many spades^ rakes, ploughs, &c. as would have 
done to cultivate the whole of the Bermudas. His family 
consisted of himself, his wife, and two daughters. Lucy 
was the oldest ; she was about sixteen, — but such & craft, 
Ben ! — I 'm not the man to do her justice, either in heart 
or form. She cried bitterly when we weighed anchor ; 
and perhaps with the exception of the captain, for the 
wind was fair, I was the only man on board who smiled 
inwardly when the breeze caught the topsails, and I heard 
the first splash of the wata* as we began to forge ahead. 
Ay, she seemed to think of her friends and relations, from 
whom, perhaps, she was parting for ever, — and of the 
borne of her youth, where she had been born and bred. 
Far diiR?rent were my thoughts. I left the land where the 
first object that would reach my eyes was the reward for 
my capture. I began to hate the very name of an En- 
glishman ; and I thought that one day I might have my 
revenge by fighting against it. As the wind freshened, 
and the Hope drew from the land, so in proportion rose my 
spirits and my security. 

" No sooner had the ship cleared the Channel, than tlie 
roll of a cross sea began to work like physic on our pas- 
sengers^ and all hands, Richardsons and all, were on their 
beam-^nds. It had no effect upon me, excepting that I 
thought it prudent to sham a little ; which, however, wore 
ofi* wonderfully when the skipper's boy told me that dinner 
was ready. I then steered below and handled a knife 
and fork, and looked at a bit of beef with an eye not at all 
like that of a sick man. 

*' ' Why, huUoa, Master Williams,* said the skipper, 
' considering you have never been on board a ship before^ 
you get over tht» sickness rather quickly.' — ' Why, yees/ 

B ^ 
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said I, clapping on a bit of the inland lingo ; ' yees, I 
Lave^ zur : I have felt very ill^ but the farther we go the 
' better I get. I '11 just trouble you for another slice and 
rather thick/ 

'^ ' Ah ! I 'm blessed if you 're not one of the King s 
hard bargains — short hair and long teeth ; for I *m think- 
ing all that crow's nest on your head is a wig, and at the 
rate you cut it^ you would puzzle his Majesty's allowance a 
little/ 

'^ ' Just EO^ sir^' said I ; ' eating always does me good^ 
and I feel better already/ 

•^ ^ I 'm in hopes,' said he, ' that you are quite well 
already/ 

^' ^ We are all in hopes, said I, smiling a bit ; ^ only a 
little piece more and a potato, and then I can top up with 
some cheese and biscuit. It 's blowing fresh. Master Cap- 
tain,' said I, ' and how far do you think we have run from 
Bristol ?' 

'^ ^ Well,' said the captain, ' that is an odd question too 
for a landsman ; for I have remarked that every passenger 
I ever carried never asked how far we had run, but how 
much farther they had to go ; and they never thought of 
what was behind, but what was before them.' 

^^ I looked at him in the face, and thought I saw my 
hangman. ' You look,' said he, ' as if you were going to 
be sick again ; and no wonder, for if you stow so much in 
the hold, you must expect to be water-logged. Hulloa ! 
the breeze freshens gaily.' 

" ' Crack op her, captain,' said I ; ^ clap on a preven- 
tive main-topsail brace, — hand the mizen-topsail, that 's 
no use now, it only takes the win out of the larger sails ' 
(we were right before it) ; ^ and I '11 bet the skipper's gold 
laced scraper against a waister's shoes that she '11 go nine 
knots clean off the reel/ 

'^ < My eyes and limbs !' said the captain, ^ what have 
we here ? I thought you dropped the Somerset lingo pretty 
readily ; but now you 've parted company with the farmer 
and shipped on the blue jacket rather smartly.' 

*' Alarmed at what I had said, I turned it off with a 
smile ; and says I, getting a little back towards Taunton 
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in the words« ' Oh I 1 'ze heard zome un who was aboard 
a ship talk about that at Bristol^ and zo I remembered iL' 

'^ 'And zo^' said the captain as he stepped on deck, 
' you *ve a good memory, and recollect your language again.' 

*' I was only twenty-two years of age at this time, and 
I never could keep a stopper upon my feelings. As the 
sun got towards the water's edge, I got up in spirits, and 
every lift we got abaft from the rising sea surged me more 
and more on in security : the only thing I feared was com- 
ing across a man .of- war, or being run on board by a pri- 
vateer from St. Male's. I had deserted from one of our 
ships, which I shan't say a word about now ; and did not 
want to go to prison, for then I might have been exchanged 
and have got back again to England. I had made my 
mind up, however, that if I was captured I would enter 
at once on board the Frenchman, and run all chance of the 
yard-arm. 

^' It was now near sun-set of the fourth day since we 
had sailed. The wind had increased from the eastward — 
the sea was running high — the weather looking worse and 
worse — thick clouds were settling on the horizon — the 
scud flew over our heads — and every thing promised a hard 
gale of wind. I was standing abaft with Lucy, who suf- 
fered much from sea-sickness, but she had recovered more 
than the rest, and, in spite of the shivering which came 
over her, preferred the air above to the closeness of the 
cabin, and was leaning over the tafirail, holding on for fear 
of being bundled from the side as the old ' Hope ' rolled 
merrily along. 

" Like all men who lead desperate lives, I soon became 
fond of women and strong drink. My mind, now more 
at ease since I was far, far away from England, began to 
recover itself, and I looked at Lucy as likely to be a use- 
ful helpmate when we landed in America. I thought, if 
I could stick close to Richardson, my ready money might 
assist him, whilst my connection with his family might 
make me happier and more resigned to the new life on 
which I was about to enter. It 's not the best time in the 
world to make love when a woman is sea sick ; but in 
sickness kindness is more remembered than in health. I 
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«oon got' into conTersation with her, wheedled from her the 
determiDation of her father, wrapped her up close in her 
shawl^ removed her fears as to danger, and having shaken 
hands with her, recommended her to go down below^ for 
the clouds had now risen a little^ and some drops of rain 
began to fall. 

*^ ' Come, lads,' said the captain, who was a stout little 
fellow and understood the use of every thing in his ship 
but a quadrant and Hamilton Moore, throwing a piece of 
wood overboard, and walking along the deck quickly^ to 
keep abreast of it, so as to judge how fast the ship was 
going, ' Come, my lads, away aloft to hand the for&-top- 
«ail.' We were then under a close-reefed main and fore- 
topsail and foresail, going about nine knots, and rolling 
about like a washing-tub in a ripple. In those times, Ben, 
fihips making a run of it had not many men, and a squaU 
gave them plenty to do. ^ Away aloft, my lads, one or two of 
you ; the rest clap on the fore-topsail clew-lines and bunt- 
lines.' The sail nearly clewed up itself; for ivhen they 
started the sheets, the wind lifted it, and it required no 
great exertion to get it as snug as the clew.lines and bunt- 
lines could get it. The men now went aloft to furl the 
sails ; but as the ship surged, it would every now and then 
blow over the yard ; and I saw that if these fellows, who 
were not over handy^ did not mind what they were about, 
we should have one or two of them on deck without the 
use of the rigging, or perhaps a man overboard, in which 
case his chance of being saved was very little indeed. I 
was standing abaft ; the captain was steering ; the hands 
went aloft. One young fellow, the most active of the 
crew, scudded up to the topmast head and came dowfi on 
the yard-arm by the lift, and there he stuck laughing at 
the others. The captain roared for all hands of them to 
gather up the bunt first ; but whetlier it was that the rest 
seemed anxious to lay out on the yard, or that they did not 
understand the captain, or how to set about furling the sail 
in a gale, I don't know ; but one of the crew, who had got 
on the quarter of the yard, before he could secure his hold, 
was caught by the sail as it bellied up over him, and he was 
overboard in a moment Lucy, who as well as myself had her 
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eyes fixed on lihe sesman^ gave a shriek. I off eoat^ clapped 
the helm hard a«starboard, and broached the ship to^ luckily 
without an accident. There was a large grating close at 
hand^ -* I bundled it overboard^ and only heard Lucy call 
^Qt^ 'Gracious God!' before I was iii as high a sea as 
need have swamped a boat. 

''It was still light: I got hold of ihe grating, and 
shoved it before me right in the mark left by the wake of 
the ship, as long as it lasted ; and then took my chance, 
tintil I saw the hat of the lad. I strove with all my might 
to reach it — I struck out with all my strength — I had 
BO thought for myself — I never looked once at the ship 
to see if assistance was coming from her — - 1 only exerted 
myself to save the man from a watery grave ! I was now 
close to it-— I urged the grating on — stretched my liand 
out, holding on by the otiher, for I knew what drowning 
men would do ; and, as I 'm living here this minute, the 
hat alone remained in my hand — there was not a hair of 
a man's head in it ! I looked round me •— I saw the boat 
<joming towards me, but the object of my search was 
nowhere visible; I therefore dung to the grating; be- 
fore the boat reached me I was almost sinking from loss 
of strength. When I was lifted in, I was so dead done^ 
that I lay in the stem sheets panting like a dog in a hot 
4ay. 

^* The first words that I heard uttered were, ' Mind 
how you come along in the boat/ I recovered instantly 
and looked up. There was Ihat lumbering vessd, appear- 
ing as if every time she rolled to leeward she would roll 
into us, and when she surged to windward, she left us far 
away from her. It was no time to act a part ; the thing 
was to save one's own life. I caught hold of a rope, and 
with the activity of a seaman, and a man used to these oc- 
currences, I waited the time when the ship rolled to lee- 
ward, and I was on deck the first. Lucy was abaft, and 
I saw the welcome she expressed ; but these were no mo- 
ments for women and love. I jumped into the main-chains 
and assisted to get the crew on board; and as we were 
{ifeparing to veer her astern — for she was the stem boat 
*— a sea came heavier than the rest, the boat was swamped, 
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and the men with difficulty saved. The wreck of her cut 
adrift^ we once more bore up and steered our course* 

'^ ' Much obliged to you^ sir/ said the captain ; ' but 
the next time I 'U trouble you not to jump overboard after 
the men. I 've lost my boat and my grating, and all b&< 
cause you followed the hat^ which was blown away to iee» 
ward from the head. We roared out and pointed to you^ 
but you would go your own way. It was a gallant things 
however, for any man to do ; and between you and me/ 
said he in a whisper^ ^ you are no more a Somersetshire 
man^ than I *m the figure-head of my own ship ! A 
ploughboy does not know how to round a ship to^ and 
a youngster like you does not want a wig to cover his 
skuU/ 

'^ This was awkward, and I escaped below : but I soon 
came on deck again, and every man fore and aft came and 
thanked me, and shook me by the hand^ Then it was that 
I thought how curiously we were made up; that one 
moment we should be taking a man's life for the sake of 
a few pieces of paper, and the next we should be risking 
our own to save a fellow-creature, with no hope of reward 
beyond what we get from a woman's eye or our own 
hearts. But that is just it : a sailor never thinks of fear 
upon the sea — it 's his cradle, his home ; his house floats 
upon it; his provisions are within hail, his grog under his 
feet. He does not know what it is to feel hungry, and be 
shoved away like a dirty swab forward, when he asks a 
man as big as a beer-barrel round the provision-room, for 
enough bread to keep life and soul together. He is a 
stranger to what a man feels who is houseless, and penny* 
less ashore. 

'^ A glass of hot grog set me all a-taunto again. The 
crew crept silently below, and when they spoke to one 
another, it began with a shake of the head and a queer 
look of the eye ; and ' Poor Tom ! poor fellow ! ' was all 
that was said of him who so lately had lived and moved 
amongst them. 

'^ We had run a thousand miles, and were not far to the 
southward of tlie Western Islands, when the wind gra- 
dually lulled, and, as if to take breath for another breeze^ 
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.got into a calm. Those who before bad been unable to 
show on deck, now came up as merry as grigs ; and we 
managed, when we were as quiet as a duck in a pond, to 
get a fiddler to work, and to do a bit of steps on the deck. 
Poor Tom was forgotten ; his traps had been shared out 
amongst the crew, or sold at so low a price as scarcely to 
be worth keeping an account of. We were all alive and 
merry^ when a circumstance occurred which by no means 
contributed to keep me free from alarm. 

" We were, counting women, passengers, children, and 
crew, about seventy in all : every one easily known but 
myself. The captain seemed to think that I was under 
false colours ; but he could not make out any more of me 
than beyond a doubt I was a sailor, and a good one. 
Still, in my long-shore toggery, and haying shipped my 
gentlemanly manner, I was not easily to be fathomed. 
' To-day,* said he, ' as we may whistle all the breath out 
of our bodies for a breeze, we '11 have a general scrub 
below, open all the hatchways, and make ourselves as 
jolly as we can upon deck«' The women all liked it ; the 
men thought it a good move, and all were pleased but the 
crew, who had most of the work to do. It's true, a few of the 
women lent a hand ; but the scrubbing-brush and the sand, 
were flourished about by the men belonging to the ship. 
We dined at one o'clock, and we were sitting on deck : 
the captain had a number of newspapers on board, some of 
which had got wet during the gale, and these were spread 
out to dry« 

^' 1 forgot^ Ben, to tell you^ that after we had been 
some days at sea^ I paid the captain twenty pounds, to 
•complete the sum for which he agreed to take me across. 
I did this that I might be free to land, and be olT without 
interruption ; for I had given him ten guineas before we 
started, and the rest was to be paid on our arrivaL As I 
knew he was a man who never read a newspaper, and 
cared no more about what was going on in the world than 
a dog cares for its grandfather, I thought I was all safe in 
getting rid of some of the notes, and therefore, coining 
Captain Grand over him, 1 said, ' Here, my good fellow, as 
you may on your arrival be very busy with the other pas- 
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feengers and your cargo, and as I shall be myself muck 
pressed for time (for It's rot unlikely but Uiat I sbaU 
rettim to England with yon, if I can arrange the basinesa 
on hand ), I would rather pay yon at onoe.' The bait 
tool : the captain, thinking he wonld nab roe for a return 
at a higher price, fingered the rhino, and looking at two 
five-pound flimsies, and holding them up to the light to 
see the watermark I suppose, put them away in his desk^ 
And gave roe a ticket which was to stand as an acknow* 
ledgment of the payment : saying, as he looked at roe with 
a peculiar look of aversion, as if I had robbed him, and 
now paid hiro back in his own coin, 'Two bad pay- 
masters, master ; one who pays before, and the other who 
does not pay at all.' Indeed, I had observed that from 
the moment his crew spoke highly of me for venturing my 
life to save their shipmate, he had taken every opportunity 
to snarl and sneer at me. 

'« < May I look at one of .those newspapers., captain ? ' 
said old Richardson. 

'* * Certainly ! ' replied the captain ; and he placed two 
or three of the latest date in his hAnd. 

** ' Lucy,' said the father, * sit down heie and read me 
something.' 

** Well, Ben, I 'm blessed if the girl did not get ahead 
with * More particulars about the late desperate robbery 
and attempt at murder.' At last she oame to the pith 
of the yarn — the rogues' yam; giving an account, that 
the two men taken had made a full confession of their 

guilt, and had implicated a third person, who Lord 

said, was the man who robbed hiro. — A reward had been 
offered for my discovery, and they had traced me even to 
the barber's &hop« Thinks I, never mind, they '11 lose the 
scent on the water : the mark of the keel, the wake of the 
ship, lasts about as long as a man's gratitude ; and thete 
is no footsteps to follow, no scent to lie, no track to direct. 
I smiled as I thought of this ; for believing in roy security, 
I despised the danger. 

<^ * Oh ! here 's more aliout it, Mr. Williams,' said Lucy; 
' you look so interested in the story ^ that one might fancy 
yott the young lord himself.* 
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** ' Or^' said the captain^ clapping in his oar, ' one of 
the company, at any rate.' 

'' * What horrible ruiBans these fellows must be !* said 
Lncy. 

' '' ' Read the description of these vagabonds, my dear !' 
said her father. 

* ' Do yon think, mv* said the captain, as he looked at 
me, * we have brongfat any of the Tagabonds with us p' 

'< We ail smiled ; but mine, Ben, was not a smile of 
merriment. I managed to alter my mouth into a smile, 
hut it was one of bitter hatred against the captain. 

** * Oh ! ' said Lucy, ' here 's the description. 

'^ ' The said Thomas &own, alias William Smith, aliaa 
Robert Davis, is about twenty-two years of age, light hair 
and eyes, aquiline nose, and has a scar on his left cheek. 
On his right arm he has Britannia leaning on an anchor, 
done with gunpowder. He stands about ^vq feet ten, is 
slim^nade, with rather a gentlemanly manner. When 
last seen he wore a rough pea-jacket and large Flnshyig 
trowsers, with a belcher handkerchief and very curious 
hat.' 

" ' Well, that is odd ! ' said the captain. ' Mr. Wil- 
liams has light eyes and a dark wig, is just the age, ha& 
just the nose, and as I 'm a living man, has a mark upon 
his cheek !* 

''This only produced a laugh, more especially as I 
said, 'But I don't think I have the anchor on my* 
arm.* 

*^ As he turned away he said out loud, ' I 'm not so cer* 
tein of that ; for when }ie came on hoard after that 
swim — ' and here he got over the other side of the deck 
and I heard no mote. The man who would risk his Hfe 
for another, covers himself from any unworthy suspicion. 
You know, Ben, what seamen think of such a person; 
how they point hira out ; how they cling to him.; and 
how, if he is an officer, he can lead them with a thread* 
If he undertakes any service, there 's no lack of volunteers; 
if he orders, all rush to obey. At that moment they would 
as soon have believed me the devil himself as either 
Thomas Brown, William Smith, or Robert Davis. Vilkd» 
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ibat I was^ I had not yet learned the power of disguinng 
my feelings so well as to escape the quick eye of the cap* 
lain. I hated him — I feared him^ and that made me 
hate him the more. Even had he not expressed himself 
so plainly, and brought the colour into my face as he 
pointed to the mark^ 1 should have hated him^ because I 
was jealous of him. He was no common captain of a 
trader, for his eyes were like that of a hawk, and they fell 
upon Lucy. She never was on deck that I was not with 
her, or he would have poisoned her heart against me ; but 
I repaid him in his own coin, for I spoke to Lucy of his 
unmanly behaviour to me, after I had jumped overboard, 
and soon convinced a willing ear, (for women always like 
the brave), that he who could hazard his life so coolly, 
could not bear about him a bad heart or an evil conscience. 
I saw, young as I was, that I had made my way good in 
that quarter, and I turned my attention to the father. He 
took kindly to me — for he was getting ahead in life, and 
he thought, I dare say, that a strong prop might support 
an old house ; and I had three great requisites — youth, 
strength, and some money. The captain had told them 
what I had said when I paid my passage-money, and that, 
like all men who are playing desperate and double-faced 
games, it was evident, one way or the other, I had not 
steered clear of the banks of falsehood. 

'^ But I must get ahead, Ben, or the watch will be out 
before you hear the end. The worst is to come ; and you 
are the only man who ever shall hear it from my lips. The 
wind, after baffling about for some time, enabled us to lay 
«our course, and we once more heard the water rippling by 
us. She was but a sorry sailer in a wind ; and perhaps I 
thought worse of her than she really was, from my anxiety 
to be clear of her. It is true, I cairied my description 
along with me ; and when my hair got all right again, 
unless it came th^ colour of my wig, any one could have 
Anown me at a glance ; but when I was safe in America, 
I should have been no worse than some of my neighbours* 

'' Day passed slowly away ; the night, the long night, 
which I often broke in upon by walking the deck, and 
-fiometimes steering the ship, passed also ; and at the end 



of the twenty-fourth day we began to see a bird or two, 
iivhich had been blown from the land. We passed a good 
deal of floating weed, and a child might know we were 
getting towards the end of our passage. Several strange 
sail had been seen ; but all avoided us as carefully as we 
avoided them. We had not even an alarm, and I more 
than once thought that we were destined to arrive in safety. 
The night of the twenty-fifth was beautiful about eight in 
the evening ; and at ten, when we had taken our glass of 
grog, and had drunk ^ a good sight of the land the next 
day,' although the captain swore it was two hundred miles 
off, we little thought how that night would end. 

'' We were on a wind on the starboard tack, with the 
top-gallant sails set, going four knota^ with a smooth sea. 
It was a dark night, for there was no moon, and the clouds 
aloft lirere driving rather smartly in the same direction as 
the wind. I had a queer kind of overallishness that night. 
Lucy and I had kept an eye upon each other, and when I 
wished her good night, and saw her go down the com- 
panion, I little thought how soon I was to see her again, 
and under what frightful circumstances. I was lolling 
over the tafirail, when the captain came up to me, and he 
spoke out like a man. 

'* * I say, Mr. Williams, Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown, or what 
the devil else you choose to call yourself — I say, I don't 
like the way you get talking to that girl on board my 
ship. Such as you don't want a modest woman for a com- 
panion !' 

*^ I was fairly taken aback as any ship could be in a 
aquaU. 

" * It 's no use your pumping up your lungs,' said the 
captain, * for any humbug : seeing is believing all over the 
world ; and I have seen the mark on your arm, and you 
are the man for whom the reward has been offered. I 'm 
much obliged to you,' said he, ' for taking me for such a 
fixA as you think I am ; for the very notes you have given 
me are the notes stolen from that young lord. Every man 
ought to do his duty in this lif^,' continued the canting 
scoundrd, 'And I shall do mine. Out of my ship you 

8 
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don't go ; and if there 's any truth in the papers, I 'U have 
the reward, and you shall dance upon noihing ! ' 

" ' Is this to be the return/ said I^ ' for risking nrjy life 
for one of your crew ? ' 

"' Jkj,' said he with a sneer^ 'and for losing my boat 
and my grating. But you are my raau^ and I '11 see you 
hanged.' 

^< ( Not you/ said I carekasly, ' But enough of thia 
joking. I think you have taken a glass too much, and 
perhaps speak what you would not wiah. I don't want to 
quarrel^ or set a bad example to any maa^ ao I *11 be off to 
my crib^ and I recommend you to ]^p your eyes open and 
look out for the kad*' 

" ^ I '11 look after you, ray hearty/ said he ; and down 
I tumbled to my sleepiag berth, none the better pleased for 
the converaation. He never had an opportunity of making 
money by hanging me, but I had an opportuaity of shaking 
him off. About six bells in the first watch, a sudden 
squall took the ship, and the crew were saved the trouble 
of furling top-gallant-sails^ for in a second they were splits 
and blew about like the ribbons in a woman'a cap. Not a 
man fore or aft would go aloft, and we had plenty to do to 
get the courbes off her, clew down the topsail yards, and 
make her a little snug. After the fint burst, we had time 
to get a little to rights, and managed to hand the fore and 
the mizen-topsailsy dapping the ' Hope ' right before the 
wind. As we were in no small danger, I had off. coat 
again, gone aloft, lent a hand to furl the safls, and waa now 
easily known as an old seaman. The wind increased — 
the rain began to pour — the night became so thick, mistjTj 
and murky, that you could not see *the bowsprit-end ; 
whilst the ship seemed to sail faster than usual, and made 
as much noise as a three -decker^ as she 6ttx)$ed along. It 
was two bella in the middle watch before every thing waa 
made secure ; the course was about west-north-west, for 
we had got into the latitude of Sandy Hook, and, not 
knowing much about longitude, we were running that 
down. The women, who at first had been frightened^ 
were now all fast asleep again. As I was going below, the 
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^captain said^ ' I thou&'ht so ; a deserter in all prdbability, 
ft 6iTiugg)er^ and certainly a thief! — fifty pounds easily 
got ! and I 11 take him back at a cheaper rate I What 
business has he now out of irons ? ' 

*' ' That 'e gratitude ! ' said I. ' Good night, captain ; 
if you want a light hand a^oft again, don't reckon upou 
me. I *ve saved your owners more than fifty pounds to- 
night, and you some hours' rest. I know what respect is 
due to the captain of a ship, or I i^ald answer your other 
murmur in another style.* 

*' ' A mutiny !^ said he, collaring me, and leadiag me to 
the mainmast. ^Here, Thompson, and you, Macintyre, 
seiae this f<^ow's hands behind him, and lash htm to the 
bits for a little. And here, boy/ said he, ealHng for his 
youngster, 'jump down in the cabin, and in the starboard 
locker abaft all, you '11 6nd a pair of hamlcuffs. Now y<Hi 
•are my prisoner, and shall remain so snug enough/ 

*' I need not tell you that I was a favourite wii^ the crew, 
and that even they hesitated ; but the captain was a Mdc- 
set, sturdy fellow, and, stout as I was, I felt like a flea in 
liis grip. One of tlie men, Thompson, I beiievc;, talked 
about such usage to a gentleman passenger ; and then, and 
not till then, was it that the whole tide set against me* 
^Gentleman, indeed!' said the captain. ' Do gentlemen 
mark their arms this way ? ' and* he tore my shirt and 
showed the cursed proof of what I was. * Why thh/ he 
continued, ' is the man for whom the reward was ofered 
— he is the man who committed the murder ! ' 

*' 'Never !' said I, 'never ! I wanted to bU^ them after 
the robbery ! * 

'' ' That 'a no business of ours ; and yen did not save 
liim, after all.' 

" ' My eyes ! ' said Macintyre ; and in a moment I Mt 
his hands holding me the faster. 

*' ' Bear a hand, boy ! ' said the captain. 

*" I can't find them, sir,' said he. 

" * Hold him fast, Thompson, whilst I jump below for 
^era/ 

*'• Ay, ay, sir/ said he. 

8 2 
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" ' Is it thus you repay me for what I have done } ' 
said I. * Then my curse Ughtupon you, you ungrateful vil- 
lains ! ' At that moment the captain came up with the 
handcuffs. I had but one chance — a struggle. * To the 
devil wiih you all!* said I, and made a sudden jerk and 
got clear. It was three to one. I had no chance; my 
security was in an accident. That accident happened whilst 
the captain was ur^rlng on Thompson and tlie other^ and 
whilst !• as far as in me lay^ defended myself. The ship 
was lifted upon a high sea^ and surged heavily forward. 
^ Round her to 1 ' said a man forward^ * vre are in the 
rollers I ' Scarcely had his voice reached us, when agaim 
a long rolling sea^ which came roaring hehind us, broke 
just astern^ and the surf flew over the stem. This shook 
the determination of the captain. He rounded tjhe ship 
to^ and as she came flying to the wind, the sails were 
taken aback, a heavy sea struck her on the chest-tree, and 
the foremast, giving a tremendous crash, fell over the star* 
board side. 

<f 'Who is the prisoner now ? * said I. 

*' No sooner had the ship become aback, than she lost 
her way through the water, became perfecdy unmanage- 
able, and as the succeeding roller came along, the main*top- 
mast fell, the bowsprit snapped. — You may have seen 
some sights; but I had -never seen thirty or forty affrighted 
women rush almost naked from their beds, gaining the 
slippery deck, to see ruin aloft, and inevitable shipwreck to 
leeward. To hear the scream of women in such moments ! 
All chance of escape from any thing like order was instantly 
gone : the captain did not know what he was about; and I, 
who had seen some few dangerous surfs, and am not accus- 
tomed to be frightened before I am hurt — lost all pre- 
sence of mind, and ran in amongst the women, who had got 
abaft the mizen-mast, all huddled together, and looking like 
a flock of sheep when a strange dog comes barking near 
them. 

'^I saw old Richardson in the arms of his daughter. 
The poor old fellow had been very ill, and had latterly 
fretted himself very much about his health, thinking he 
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had not enough left to start afresh in America. I told 
Lucy that I would die by her side^ or save her and her 
fatlier. 

" I held Lucy round the waist with my right hand^ and 
with the left I held on to a ring-holt in the larboard bul-^ 
wark^ and kept as close under it as possible. Her father I 
had placed just before me^ and he was clinging to a rope's 
end with both hands with a fearful grasp. ' Here's another 
coming sea/ said I^ — 'hold fast — cling to me.' Like 
thunder it came on. Those who have heard how the eea 
topples along in its heavy rollers just as it begins to break — 
who have seen a stranded vessel smashed as if it were a 
light boat -— alone can understand the tremendous power 
witli which this rolling sea fell upon us. It broke about a 
hundred yards from the ship, daehed its entire strength 
against the 'Hope/ and carried away the upper works fore 
and aft. The ship shook terribly and her timbers started. 
She would have sunk from the immense quantity we shipped, 
had she not struck upon the sand as the wave passed almost 
over us, and nearly split fore and aft. 

" Fearful was the cry which then arftse— not ^m those 
on the deck — for only two remained, Lucy and myself—- 
but from the lips of forty or fifty women, who, by that one 
sea, were swept dear from the decks, and left to struggle in 
the foaming sea. Short was the cry, but dreadful : Lucy's 
father had been carried away with the rest ; and of that 
group of women who a few minutes before were on their 
knees, some holding up their children, — some clinging to 
sisters or to mothers ^- all, all praying, — not one soul re- 
mained. 

*' Never shall I forget that moment. Between the seas 
— and they don't take many seconds in foUovtdng each 
Other — the whole of that unfoitnnate robbery rushed before 
me. 'My poor father,' screamed Lucy ! — and she clung 
to me faster as the sea came bellowing along again. 1 heard 
the voice of the captain, under the lee of the mainmast^ 
calling out, ' Hold on — hoid on !' The sea lifted the vessel 
.aioat and left her again a wreck, with her starboard gun- 
wale under water. I had answered the captain's 'Hold on;' 
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and he, direetly the danger was past^ left hia piaceandcaDDie 
aft to us. 

'^ * What ! ' said he — for he was a man who could look 
death in the face — ' What ! has the Devil forgot liis own 
in sQch a night as this ?' 

* No,' said I, < lie 11 have you he£ore long.' 
Another sea was eoming ; ' Let me hold on by that 
ring-bolt,' said the captain. 

'<*Notyou,' said I. 

'^ ' Then I will hold by your throat/ said he ; ' you sha'n't 
be saved whilst honest men drown.' 

'* I let go my hold of the ring.bolt to save myself from 
being in his grasp. The sea broke right into us, and when 
I recovered my breath I found myself in the water : near 
me was Luey, and not far from her the captain. I cannot 
think of this last scene without trembhng. I cau^t Lucy 
by the hair, and at the same time seized h<M of a studding- 
sail boom, which> amidst the general wreek, had been washed 
overboard. The ' Hope' was devoured by that last sea ;: 
and the waves were covered with the pieces of the wreck. I 
pulled Lucy to the spar, and bade her clii^ to it ; it hardly 
would support her weight, and I was obliged to hold it for 
fear it should be swept away from me* You know how 
little a swimmer requires to keep him above water ; bc^ 
here the surf raged over and over me fearfully, and I felt 
that I required a little more assistance. 

'< At this moment, the captain, who could swim, made* 
towards us. The spar, I told you, was not more than suf* 
fieient for Lucy. I saw her certain death if the captain 
caught hold of it ; and therefore I resolved to drown him ! 
As he approached, I hfted myself a little by the aid of the 
spar* The captain was nearly done ; he grasped at the* 
boom, and as he missed it I placed my foot on his head* 
and shoved him under water. He rose again, and again i 
succeeded. I saw his imploring look to me to save him 
— / of all men alive to save him !— -and with my own 
life in danger ! He must have known very little of men 
of my character. I drowned him *— and now the wcmt 
is out. 

" I awoke from a kind of stupor to find myself in a. 
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fisherman's hvt. How I bad been saFved, God only kMowt: 
bnt I of all that crew — /. tbe only one wbo would bare 
wished to die, was saved. Days before I had strength to 
go oat^ body after body had been wadied on shore and 
buried. No deseription of mine could identify Lucy. No 
doubt she was buried with the rest on the beach, near the 
spot wtiere her body was washed ashore. 

^ 1 have nerer slept, from that moment ; bnt no hu. 
nan being, except yourself^ has ever yet heard of tlie loss 
of the * Hope.' I entered on board an American merchant- 
shipj having procured a certificate that I was m native o£ 
diat country. I made two voyages ; die third we were 
boarded by an English man-of-war. We were mus- 
teredj my protection torn before my face, and after one or 
two changes, I was drafted on board the Victory. Now, 
Ben, ! have a favour to ask of you. — My daughter — ^ " 

'* Forecastle there \" said the ol&cer of the watch. 

*^ Sir," answered the lieutenant, who was on the weather 
side. 

** Keep a good look-out for any rockets or blue lights.*' 

**^Ay, ay, ar." 

*' The admiral *8 on deck,** said M atson. 

*' It *s a pity," said I, •* he has not Iwa eyes ; he would 
sleep with one always open.' 



»* 



CHAPTER XIL 



We always are ready } 
Steady, bt»ys, steady. 



DvBiNo the dayy while we were about sixty miles to the 
westward of Cadiz^ we always preserved our line of battle 
in order of sailing. The fleet was kept in two lines, with 
an advance squadron of eight of the fastest sailers. Col* 
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lingwood led his line, and Nelson his ; and never beibre 
did two English admirals seem to understand each other 
better than these two gallant men. It was not the first 
time they had met on service ; and, in the earlier part of 
their lires, Collingwood succeeded Nelson in many of the 
ships out of which the latter was promoted or exchanged. 
There was iio paltry jealousy between them ; they were 
above all that. Collingwood might have envied the chances 
which fell to Nelson, but he never would have attributed 
the success of the great admiral to chance alone: if the 
same chance had fallen to Collingwood, he would have 
fought the battle of the Nile just as well as Nelson. The 
enemies of our country did not know Collingwood; but 
the English service knew and respected him. 

It is probable that the enemy would have put to sea 
before the Ipth October, had they not heard that Nelson 
had joined the fleet; for they knew well enough that 
Admiral Louis had been sent to Gibraltar, for provisions 
and water, with six sail of the line ; and Villeneuve, who 
commanded the combined fleets, was not a man to let a 
chance escape him. The arrival of Nelson, and the rein- 
forcement we brought with us, put a stopper upon the 
Frenchman's calculation ; and he and old Gravina used to 
smoke a cigar or two, and look at each other like two 
strange cats in a garret. Villeneuve did not like the hero 
of the Nile — the conqueror of Copenhagen, for an anta- 
gonist, and therefore he remained in harbour until his mas- 
ter turned him out. 

It was on the ipth October that the Mars, the nearest 
ship to the fleet which formed the line of communication 
with the in-shore squadron, made the signal that the enemy 
were coming out of harbour. The wind was south-south- 
westj and the admiral had his cocked-hat on. I remember 
this ; for when the signal was reported to him, he jumped 
on the poop in such a hurry that he left his scraper behind 
him. '* Let them come ! " said he ; *' I won't force them 
back. Only let me get between them and their harbour^ 
and we will try our strength on the high seas. Keep a 
strict look-out upon the Mars/' said he: ''Brace, keep 
your eye fixed upon her. You may have some mort 
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fiwords under your arm between this and the day after to- 



morrow." 



The wind had varied a little more towards the west, and 
we now steered south-east, in order to let the enemy out 
of harbour comfortably, and give them time to eat their 
dinner ; and, I know, I had very little time for mine, for 
every two minutes I heard the admirars voice to the signal- 
lieutenant, '* Has Brace got his eye upon the Mars?" and 
then I felt a kind of warm feeling, as if I was somebody, 
with my glass to my eye. At two o'clock I called out, 
^' Signal going up on board the Mars ! " One of the flags 
had broken its top, and 1 saw it before it cleared the top. 
sail- yard. Every eye was turned to her, but I made out 
the numbers first ; and there it was as large as the flags 
could make it — '^ The enemy have put to sea." Every 
man fore and aft knew it as soon as the admiral, for the 
signal-lieutenant, who had got the book, could not report 
such a signal in the usual cold manner, but he called out 
from the break of the poop, as he bundled over the leaves, 
-— " The enemy have put to sea, my lord ! " 

As a pretty deal of curiosity had been excited from the 
first signal, and as the men got nearer the gangways than 
they usually did, the signal was heard by those on the look- 
out, and the ship shook with the tramp of the men as they 
scudded on deck to look at the Mars. 

" Steer south-east," said the admiral, '^and make more 
sail ! " That was soon done. We did not want the hands 
turned un. 1 believe, if Nelson had called out to turn the 
ship inside out, it would have been done in the turn of a 
handspike. 

The day closed ; the signal had been repeated ; and the 
men, fore and aft, began to get together, in small numbers, 
talking over the chances. Many of them had been at Co- 
penhagen ; some in the Nile, and with St. Vincent ; and 
all had been more or less pretty warmly engaged at one 
time or another. Powder and shot were nothing new to 
them ; and it would have been quite sufficient to convince 
Villeneuve, had he only listened to the yarns that were spun 
Ihat night, and the confidence of every man and boy on 
board the Victory, that the combined fleet would sail into 
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Portsmouth without troubling either the French or the 
Spaniards to navigate or to work them. 

I hare often thought of the feeling of the men on that 
night. We knew that the largest fleet we erer yet tackled 
was out of its Btow-hole ; we knew who commanded us ; 
and we did not want any gfiost to come over the water to 
tell UR that^ if they had been twice as many, we should not 
have turned our stems towards them. 

My day's work being finished, I had to turn in till 
daylight. In passing round the forecastle I stopped to 
observe some of the men, whose hopes and spirits were all 
of the right sort. Five or six of them had got the grinds 
Btone, and were sharpening cudasses ; others putting on 
a new becket ; whilst some got their boarding pikes and 
sharpened the points. One or two were working away to 
their own music, as they hummed out an old stave just 
loud enough for the rest to hear the words ; one was sitting 
down polishing his pistol and rubbing up the lock ; and 
when they spoke, it was all about the coming fight. The 
moon was out, the night was fine, the wind was lights and, 
BOW and then, when the grindstone allowed me to hear 
(for that is a sharp unpleasant sound), I caught the follow* 
ing discourse : — 

^' I >e been thinking,'* said one man, who was a square- 
built fellow, and who was turning the stone for another to 
idharpen a cutkss upon, — *' I 've been thinking, messmates^ 
what 's the reason Frenchmen never wear tails." 

" Why," said another, '' don't you know. Bob ? — it '» 
because we should have something to hold on by when they 
retreat. — But," he continued, feeling the edge of the 
cutlass, " this wonld shave a mouse asleep, and I don*t 
want a tail to steady the bead of the chap this reaches." 

'* We shall be at it to-morrow/' said another, ** and 
before dark many 's the one who 'U lose die number of 
his mess." 

'^ Never mhid, Bill; they won*t go without compa- 
nions; and it's much better to have two languages t^an: 



one." 



'^ There 'U be three of them, — we sha'n't have mneb 



trouble with the Spanivda," relied another. '^WeE^ 
this business will settle the war, and then hurrah for 
Portsmouth ! My eyes ! how the girls will stare if we 
bring in that large fleet 1 " 

How the admiral jnaaped about whoi they reported 
the signal to him to-day ! I thought the stump of bis 
right arm would have been shaken out of its holti. He la 
the one ! By the piper ! if we get into action, we sha'n't 
come out of it again in a hurry. But I don t feel as if I 
was going to be shot this time. 

When I got snug into my hammock, I began thinking 
and thinking, until I thought that I was going to die, — 
and then, what was to become of Tackle*s daughter ? 
" Ay," said I to myself, as I rubbed my eyes, in order ta 
make sure that I was awake, ^ she may soon be without a 
protector or a friend, for, now I come to think of it, the ad- 
miral perhaps has had a warning, for, just before he hoisted 
his flag, he went to see his coffin (that one Hallowell gave 
him), and said he, '* I shall want that wh*»n I come back."^ 
I got wool-gathering and thinking all about death and such 
like, for the ship appeared to me to be more still than usual 
— the decks more quiet, and perhaps the feeling generally 
found amongst a crew going into action, was experienced' 
by the bravest on board the Victory. We must all have 
our misgivings and our curious feelings before the first 
broadside. I don't care how great a scamp a man may be, 
or how often he has walked up to the muzzle of an eighteen- 
pounder, but he must feel, that in a moment he may be^ 
cut to pieces, his wife left a beggar, his children without a 
soul to relieve them. Well, I 'm not ashamed to say that 
I felt queerish —> not on account of myself. I had been 
wild enough, to be sure, when I was young ; but I never 
injured man or woman. If ever I saw a poor fellow with 
his grog stopped, I gave him a sip of mine. I never re- 
ported any man so as to get him punished ; and although 
I had been in the service some few years, yet I never had 
a stripe in my life. So I was easy as to my own score 
But I thought of Susan, and what would become of her 
if I died. If Nelson lived, I knew he would take care 
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of her ; but in such an action as this was sure to be, 
who could count upon coming out of it clear of the stir* 
geon or the sail-maker ? Well^ I got dozing and dozing^ 
and then I saw the sail-maker taking my measure with 
my hammoek ; and I awoke from a troubled dream^ fancy 
ing he had run the needle through my nose. 
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VOLUME THB THIRD. 



CHAPTER I. 



Fa11*D ! fall'n I is the hero, but VictoTY*f cry! 

Saluted hif foul aa it todc its sad flight, 
And thousands like Nelson would sure wish to die/ 

Adored by hif country, triumphant in fight! — Sto 8ong» 

I WAS on deck before daylight ; eo was the admiral. Those 
who had had the middle watch hardly cared to turn in ; 
and when we conld see the horizon^ and make out the fleet 
and the frigates^ we saw from the mast-head of the Eury. 
alus that the enemy were in sights bearing north. Away 
we w^nt in that direction^ carrying a press of sail, and all 
the fleet cracking on not to drop astera. Nelson was on 
deck from daylight until dark^ taking short turns on the 
quarter-deck^ and moving about his right arm^ or its stump^ 
like a village pump-handle. The breeze now freshened 
from the south-west ; and as we had the Frenchmen clear 
of their port^ and found that we gained upon them^ there 
was no doubt as to the battle. 

The 20th of October was not passed in play-aeting : 
the. ship was got ready for action; and as we had plenty 
of time before us^ the arms were inspected^ the fire-screen 
extmined, and more powder filled. Towards the evening, 
the Euryalus again made the signal, '* that the enemy 
seemed bound to the westward ;" and I began to think that 
if they sailed well, we might yet see Jamaica before we 
got them into Portsmou^. They were not sparing of 
their canvass ; but we overhauled them fast, and when 
night came on we were close enough to keep good sight of 
them by means of the frigates : and there was no fear, 
unless a fog or a gale came on, that they could slip away 
from us. Of course, we kept a bright look-oat that night ; 
and I would not have been the midshipman of the watch 
who lost sight of the Euryalus for two minute*. 

At daylight on the 21st of October, there they were. 
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Tvell within sight of us. I thought I never should have 
done' counting them ; for half the midsliipmen of the ship 
came upon the poop, and, '* Brace," says one, *' I *11 give 
you a glass of gr<^ to kt me have a squint." Well, there 
was no standing that ; not that I cared about the grog, but 
it looked so much like a young Nelson. *' Brace," said 
another, '^ just let me look at that large one, for we shall 
be alongside of her to a certainty." '' Only for half a 
second," said a third. " I won't be an instant," said a 
fourth. I never should have done my duty, had not the 
admiral called out, *' How many of them are there in all } " 
and then it was high time I kioked for myself. Well, I 
aet to work, and called out, ^' There ave tkirty->ihree ships 
of the line, my lord, aad aevea lasge fngatea ;" and tbe 
the signal-iieutenant made the same g cp o rt. 

'' Forty in all," said bta lordship. 

'^ Yes, my lord," aaid I. Nelson came upon libe poop, 
took the glass from my hand, and b^an to count them 
himself. I stood a little way off widi my hat in my liand, 
and 1 then took a good look «t faim. His £Ke and fettum 
were nothing new to me, — I had unri^^ him hundreds 
of times, and yet I thought I saw something which I neyer 
remarked before : he looked more thoughtful. He went 
on after he had counted thirty out load, — '* Thirty-one," 
said he ; ^ ah I that 's a frigate — quite right ! — thirty- 
three^" and «o on until he came to the fartieth. '' They 
ahow weM, Hardy," said he, calling the captau ; '^ diey 
ofier battle nobly. They looked mixed though," he oon* 
tinned, looking through the glass and speaking without 
veeeiviag an answer : *^ the Frenchman and the Bpaniaid 
are placed alternately. That large one, my <dd friend, I 
iuiow you again — Spanish beyoiid a doubt ; but the next 
one is French, from the rake of the masts and the height 
of the topmasts." He then took his eye from the glas^ 
aad held it for me to take. For about a minute he appeared 
very thougfatfttl ; he then turned round and aaid hi a quick 
toiie of voice, ^^ Signal-officer ! " 

"My lord," was answered befoie the last word was Kal£ 
out : — we were all ready for any thing, and every man 
vraa at lua station. 
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'' Make the signal to ' bear <1owd iqK>ii the enemy In 
two lines. 

The signal wm flying in a moment. The wind at thk 
time had beuoiue light and variable, and ultimately 8>iifted 
round towards the westward. The enemy were on the 
starboard tack, standing to the southward in a close line of 
battle ; they were under easy sail, and certainly never 
attempted to avoid the action. 

CoUingwood led the l«e4ine in the Boyal Sovereign ; he 
had thirteen ships ; the Mats, Belleisle, T<msant, Belle* 
rophon. Colossus, Achille, Polyphemufl, Revenge, Swift, 
sure, Defence, Thunderer, Defiance. In the weather-line 
we had the Victory, Temeraire, Neptune, Conqueror, Levi- 
athan, Ajax, Orion, tiie old AgamenobBon, the Minotaur^ 
Spartiate, Britannia, Africa, Prince, and Dreadnought 
Then came a tail of frifsate^, — the Euryalns, Sirius^ 
Phoebe, Naiad ; and after them two of the smaU fry, the 
Pickle schooner, and the Eutrqprenant cuttei. 

As we bore up, the enemy tacked to the northward, and 
formed their line on the larboard tack. When Nelson saw 
this, and that there was no intention on the part of the 
Frenchman and the Spaniard to top their booms and be oflT, 
he ordered the signal, " Prepare to anchor/' to be hoisted. 
Both our lines were under all sail ; but the wind bein^ 
very light, we did not make much way through the water. 
After Nelson had taken another overhaul at the enemy, 
who had now formed into a half-moon, he went below to 
his cabin, where he remained some time. Then it was 
that he wrote his last wishes about her. 

We were now standing down with all sail set towards 
the enemy's line. Before we b^aa, we had our dinner ; 
although in several of the ships some of the men went 
without their allowance that day« I was on the poop 
watching the fleets ; and I think I see the scene before me 
now, as I endeavour to describe iL 

It was about this time that we hoisted liie signal, 
'< Engluid expects every man will do his duty.'* Tiie man 
who said that he found it impossible to make two meuB 
minds go alike, should have been then in our fleet, and bt 
would have witnessed a contradiction. Am if by magiqi 
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every ship in the fleet received the Bignal with three tre- 
mendous cheers. It ii as a cheer which came home to the 
hearts of us all, and must have convinced our admiral that 
he would he supported, heart and hand, and that it was 
die forerunner of a certain victory. I think I hear the 
cheers now, as they rolled over the water, receiving an 
echo from every ship, increasing as the roll increased ; and 
hang me if I don t think the Spaniards heard it at Cadiz, 
and mistook it for thunder. From that instant we rubbed 
off all kind of thought, and we looked forward to the mo- 
ment when we should give that big ship a salute which 
she would remember. 

We had a little fim before the fight. Westenburg, a 
German assistant-surgeon, came from the cockpit equipped 
for slaughter : he had his shirt-sleeves turned up, was 
without his coat and waistcoat, had covered his pantaloons 
with an apron, and looked for all the world like a butcher. 
The youngsters on the lower deck, when they saw this 
preparation to bleed them, pelted the doctor with wads 
until he was glad to make a hasty retreat to his place of 
security. 

I was on the poop, amongst the bunting and Captain 
Adair s marines. There they were, two deep as they call 
it, taking it as coolly as most people would when they 
piped to dinner. 

Nelson, after having finished his last yam upon paper, 
waUced round the decks to see that all was right and 
ready : he spoke to many of the men, and he encouraged 
all. It gives fresh confidence to a seaman when he sees 
his admiral looking after every thing himself. He waa 
evidently pleased with the looks of his men. When he 
came on the quarter-deck he was received with three good 
cheers : this he acknowledged by bowing his head to his 
crew, who were proud enough of their commander. We 
all knew him well enoui^h ; and it was no easy matter to 
persuade him to let the Temeraire pass the Victory, in 
order to take off a little of the attention with which the 
Frenchmen were sure to honour us. He made the signal 
for '' the Temeraire to pass ahead :*' but he took good care 
to carry on every stitch he could cram upon the Victory ; 
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SO that it was no easy matter to obey the order, the sailing 
of both ships being nearly equal. The Tem^»raire ranged 
up on our quarter and took the wind out of our sails, and 
then got abeam and would have passed us. Nelson ob- 
serving this, and being unable to bear the idea that any 
one should be exposed to guard him, forgot for a moment 
his previous signal, and called out, speaking, as he always 
did, a little tlirough his nose, " Captain Hervey, I request 
you to keep in your proper station^ which is astern of the 
Victory!" 

The first shot was now fired ; it was at noon precisely, 
for the master took the sun just as if we were going a long 
run, and that navigation was in the wind's eye. The Mo- 
narca and the Fougueux opened at the same moment upon 
the Royal Sovereign, as she was steering down right in 
amongst the enemy as steadily as if she was going into 
Portsmouth harbour. The firing attracted the attention of 
the admiral, who called out, loud enough for us all to hear 
him, " See how that gaUant fellow Collingwood takes his 
ship into action ! " She never yawed a bit, and for ten 
minutes she never took the least notice of the enemy ; then, 
by way of making a little smoke, she fired one or two 
shots, continuing her steady course until twenty minutes 
after twelve, when she broke through the line of the enemy's 
fleet, passing astern of the Santa Anna, a Spanish three- 
decker, and giving her such a salute in her stern-frame, 
that the admiral would have caught cold if he slept in the 
after-cabin and the ship was before the wind. He then 
luflfbd up dose alongside, and engaged her to leeward. He 
was not left unsupported; for the Mars, Bell^isle, and 
Tonnant wei^ close in the Sovereign's wake; and they 
soon Fdieved their gallant admiral from the heavy fire into 
which he had steered. Never was there a more gallant 
action — a more noble sight. The guns roared, and so 
fast and heavy was the firing, that it sounded like one 
C<Mitinued roll. 

We all kept our eyes fixed upon the lee^line, until wc 
found out that we were within range, and the enemy had 
begun measuring distances with us. They fired single 
shots fiDm two of the nearest ships, until they saw that 

T 
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tbiir shots came well over us ; they then opened their 
broadsides and blazed away as fast as they could. They 
fixed high, as if widiing to riddle us aloft, and thus keep 
us the longer from coming into close action. They knew 
we were Nelson's ship ; not because we steered gallantly 
in amongst them, for Collingwood did die same ; but be. 
cause they saw that we made all the signals, and that we 
had half-a-dozen tflags aMt. It was as plain as a pike- 
staff that we were the adiniral*s ship; and any man who 
knew a cocked-hat from a ring-bolt would have known the 
Victory. 

Nelson remained below writing until the^fiiat shot stmek 
the Victory. When be came on dedc,'he observed that the 
jack.yard of the lower studding-aatl was tripped up to 
clear the tack, for ihe order was given that no sail was to 
be taken in for fear of lumbering the deeks ; but the stud, 
ding^sail halyards and tacks were to be cot away, and the 
sails let overboard. '' Huiloa ! " said Nelson, '< what 's all 
this ? Haul that taek out directly, or those- d — d French- 
men will think we are shortening sail because they 've hit 
bb!" 

We could not make out which was the admiral's ship of 
the enemy^iforthey wore no colours or flags ; but we knew 
which was the Jargest ship, and that was quite enough for 
Nelson. But it struck us all* as odd, lliat we were going 
into action with a iarge *fleet without ^ being able to make 
out the flag of the commander-in-ehief. That was not 
like Nidson, who kept as many fli^ aloft as a ship dressed 
in colours. 'We were quite certain they were net Bnglisfa; 
and as the whole world were upon our shoulders then, we 
could not go far wrong in firing into them. It w«8 said 
that the French were not quite sure the Spaniards would 
stand the hammering they were sure of getting ; and the 
Spanish admiral, who, like all Spaniards, was proud and 
brave, did not think that the friendly assistance Of fhe 
French was worth much. This accounts, as far as any 
one can understand the order of their line of battle^ for 
both nations being huddled together. Vilienenve was 
afraid that the Spanish ships, although they had lions for 
their figure-hc^ads, would have been selected by Nelson ; 
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and Gravina thought the long topmast of the Frenchman 
might have the topsail-yard dose up to the roast^head^ and 
a few studdingosails dangling to them^ directly the firing 
began. 

Now the difference was this : tliey were both afraid of 
Qs^ and we did not care one straw for both of them. They 
must have felt very queer; when CoHingwood^ as he steered 
into action^ received the fire of Ae fleet with so much 
eoobiess. Owing to the half-moon form of it, when the 
Victory got within good range, every ship which could get 
a gun to bear blazed away at us ; bttt we looked at them, 
and some of the fellows fonvard ran out «n the bowsprit- 
end, and faitiang the end of their elbows, as we do when 
we crack biaomt, told them (as if theytroold hear them), 
'^ There, fire at that, and be d — d to you ! " 

Nelson was stamihig on the break of the poop with 
Blackwood and Prowfiej*^ one commanded the Euryaius, 
and the otlier the Sinus ; — I was within hail of them, 
anid heard ail* that passed. Finding the shots ceming over 
ms thick and fast, Nelson desired them to go on beard their 
own ships. On leaving the Victory > Blackwood said, *' I 
hope, my lord,. soon to return and see you master of twenty 
prizes." To which Nelson answered, *' God bless you, 
JMaekwodd, '/ sha/l never eee you again I " 

Now if any one from aloft had whispered to my noble com- 
mander, as Matson said he felt, that in four honrs from that 
time he would he stretched on the deck in the midship- 
man's* berth, a dying man ; not likely even to live to hear 
how many of the enemy were taken, much less to receive 
&e greatest blessing a seaman can receive, which is to see 
^ prize within hail; not likely to hear the cheers which 
Mlow a victory; not able to receive the awords of the 
captains ; and last of all, not to see the flag of Old Eng- 
land blowing out over the tri-coloured rag of republicanism 
and revolution, — why, I say, that under ail those circum- 
atanees, the man who could stand as coolly as Nelson 
did, when his ship was every second taking him nearer to 
his deathbed, would have been the greatest man that ever 
livedo 

Poor Whipple, the captain's derk, was sent down to 
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see if the tiUer-ropes were shot away: Westphall*, of 
whom he asked the question^ replied, ^* No ; I s«e them 
working.*' At that moment Whipple gave a kind of 
" whew ! " and fell dead. He had not a scratch or mark 
ahout him, and the wind must have been too much for Lis 
breath. He is the only instance I ever knew of a man 
being killed by the wind of a shot. 

The breeze was light, and a three-decker does not fly in 
such weather. We had plenty of time to overhaul our 
log-books: and that was about the most uncomfortable 
hour many of us ever knew ; for now and then a ship- 
mate or a messmate was knocked off, yet not a shot did we 
return, and little was doing to draw off our attention. At 
last we got death on the quarter^^eck. Whilst Mr. Scott, 
the secretary, was speaking to Hardy, — whilst they were 
talking just as quietly as two shore-going fellows in the 
street, — a round-shot came whizzing along and cut the 
secretary in half. Captain Adair and myself jumped from 
the poop and tried to get him out of the way before the 
admiral could see him. His eye, however, was every 
where ; he Faw it, and, like many a man, asked a question, 
although he knew what must be the answer. 

'Ms that poor Scott that s gone ? " said he. 

" Yes, my lord," X answered, for it was of no use deny- 
ing it, and that was not the moment to be saying any thing 
but the truth. 

" Poor fellow ! " he exclaimed. 

That business was soon done. I had got back to the 
poop to my proper station, and began to look about me to 
see what wad going on, when smack came a double-headed 
shot in amongst the marines, who were drawn up in aline, 
standing at ease ; and I *m blessed if eight of then« ever 
obeyed the next order of "attention!" — they vfne as 
dead as salt herrings. Not two minutes after we had 
thrown them overboard, comes another shot — smack it 
struck against the fore.brace bits on the quarter-deck, 
sending the splinters right and left. A piece tore off Hardy's 
buckle ; and Nelson looked at him, as much as to say, 
"What, ar'n't you killed ? " quietly remarking, " This is too 
warm work to last long ! " and walked on as coolly as ever. 

• Now Sir George Westphall. 
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We had now got down pretty close to the enemy, and 
began to think of returning them some of the hard-headed 
messengers they had sent us so plentifully. Our main- 
topmast and all the studding-sail booms had been shot 
away : we were like a winged bird^ with our feathers hang- 
ing about us, and falling off one by one. We had lost 
nearly fifty men, but had not fired a shot. Our turn, 
however, had now come; and. the men fore and aft the 
deck, who had hitherto kept a strict silence, b^an to talk 
to one another. The side tackles of the gans were looked 
to, and the matches were blown, — for at that time, 
although we had them, we seldom used our locks, to make 
fighting easy and death more sure. 

We were steering for the largest ship of the enemy's 
line, the Santissima Trinidada. We knew her on account 
of her four tier of ports ; for she was the only ship ever 
built that carried such a number of guns, and looked as if 
three ships had been knocked into one. The ships ahead 
and astern of her were so dose^ that we could not have 
broken the line without running one or the other on 
board ; and this proves that Villeneave had well calculated 
his advantage. If there had been a good breeze of wind, 
I don't think he would have ofiered battle : but he knew 
how long it would take for us to get into action — close ac- 
tion, such as Nelson liked ; and under what great disad- 
vantages we laboured, in being exposed for aquaiter of an 
hour to such a hot raking fire as half-a-dozen line-of- battle 
ships could pour into us before we could open our broad- 
sides upon them. We were now close on board of them. 

To have continued our course, and endeavoured to pass 
astern of the big ship, as we called her, we must have got 
entangled in the enemy's line. Nelson seeing this, raked 
the Santissima Trinidada in passing, — a good example, 
which the Temeraire followed : and then came the Nep- 
tune, who did the same and finished her : the crash of the 
three broadsides was tremendous ! Nelson then told Hardy 
to take his choice of an opponent, who ordered the helm 
to be put hard a-port, and the Victory fell alongsi<le of the 
Redoiitable. She was all ready to give us a warm re- 
ception ; for^ as we came close, ^e poured into us a broad- 
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side of grape^ canister, round-shot, and langridgie ; and if 
they could have ranmied into their guns any tomahawks 
and boarding-pikes, I think they would have made us • 
present of theiaa aU ! It put me in mind of the Javanese 
when they smoke opimn : -they pay so mneh- for as long a 
puff as they can take without a bubble bursting ; directly 
that tdces plaoe, down goes Che pipe, and off walks the 
smoker, comfortaUy drunk. So it was witli this ship ; 
she filed one heavy broadside, and that broke many a bub* 
ble, she knew she was not to^- try that trick again, tio she 
let down her lower-deok ports, and never fired another 
gnn from that deck during the action. 

On the larboard side of us we had the Saatissima Tiini. 
dada and the Bucentaure-, Pat O' Riley, who waa captain 
of one of the quartev-deck guns, roared out, *^ Och me ! 
and I *m a Cathdic too ! does any man think I '11 fire into 
the Holy Trinity ? — not I. But small blame to the others 
if they -don't catch C'Riley's Uessing!" ami he Uazed 
away at the Bucenianre. Away went our mizen-mast about 
eight or ten feet •aboYe the poop-deck : it was '^ Stand frott 
under> signal-maB,'' and I gave a jump clear of the wrecks 
and was all clear aad above board* In tlie mean tune the 
Temeraire had fixed herself upon the broadside of the 
Redoutable ; a Spaniard fell out board ci the Temeraire ; 
imd the four ships weste all in a Une, as if we were going 
to try the battle of St. Vincent's over again. Well, there 's 
only one way of describing an action where the ships are 
placed broadside to broadside, and wiien it is giveand takei 
just as hard as both parties can. give and take* One im» 
mense cloud of smoke almost suffoeated us, and for some 
time it was impossiUe to- make out what the other ships 
were about. The noise of the guns, the " Blaze away, 
boys I " the singing out for powder, and the siiarl for the 
match, only came between the shots, whieh flew abotfl like 
hail-stones in a gale cf wind. 

We soon found out that the great guns were the smallest 
part of the annoyance ; for every now and then whis came 
a small whistle of a musket-shot, and down went a man 
to a certainty. This amusement to our enemies and death 
to us, we soon found, came from the different tops of the 
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French and Spanish ships. As this part of the play was 
not what ^v^exaetly bargained for, our marines, who were 
getting thinned from this hidden fire, thought they migkt 
as Well retum the compUmentj and they prepared to miike 
themselves topmen for the occasion. Caprain Adair, as 
gallant an officer as the marines ever had amongst them 
(and that 's saying a great deal for any man, for in that 
force are to be fbund as many brave and excellent soldiers 
as in any regiment or army in the whole world. Indeed, 
wherever a danger was to be faced, there you saw a marine-; 
And whenever any cutting-<mt took places you would find! one 
or two volunteers fV-om that noMe corps, either sitting ia 
the stern-sheets or peeping over the bows of the boats) ;— *- 
Adair was to lead them aloft. It is* not every man who 
wears a blue jacket and loose trowsers who can carry a 
musket into the main. top on a calm day, even without 
three enemy's ships alongside of you. 

'^ Follow me ! " said Adair, " and I '11 make sailors of 
you ! " Up he jumped upon the ratlines, and before he^ 
hiid got a fathom aloft, he fbll down dead upon the dedt, 
having received eighteen musket-balls in him. That shows 
how well the Frenchmen fired ; — eighteen shots in a mo- 
ment, and all to hit ; that shows how sharp the bosiness 
was ! — Since the days when the first admiral, whom they 
call Noah, sailed about the world, there never was such a 
roar of cannon on the high seas. No man can relate that 
action without i^eKng pity for those who fdll : it was a 
iireadful slaughter. Tl^ Bucentaure lost three hundred 
and sixty men MUiBd before' she stitlck, and nor a ship es- 
caped without a considerable thinning of the differeift 
messes. 

As yet, all prospered ; every thing was going on well 
and leading to a certain victory. Nelson was walking' the 
deck ; and ih spite of the quick eyes of the Frenchmen 
4iloft who had shot Adair, they had not disdnguished him. 
He wore that? day his every- day dress.* 

• Some people l»ave gincc «aid that he desired his ftars to be placed on his 
coat; but they are wrong. Ou all his <;oats he had four order-; embroidered, 
ami NcIkoii was not a likely man to order them to be picked out because he was 
going into action. 

T 4 
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The Redoutable having ceased firing her great guns, 
was considered to have struck : k\\e had no flag up, nor 
had she ever hoisted one. I wish I had been alongside of 
the signal-man — I think he would have shown it for a 
moment. Nelson desired that the firing should be directed 
upon the Bucentaure, and from that moment the firing 
from the tops of the Redoutable increased. I thought I 
had got into a parcel of birds' nests, die balls came whist- 
ling about me so fast ; and then I thought the Frenchmen 
had mistaken me for Lord Nelson. 

1 was standing on the starboard side of the poop close 
to the ladder, watching the admiral, for I could not keep 
my eyes off him, when I saw him fall. I never felt the 
splinter which a moment afterwards grazed my leg ; I 
never touched one of the steps of the ladder, for I made 
but one leap, and I was the first man alongsode of him ; 
Hardy was the next. 

^^ I hope it is not mortal," he said. 

Nelson had fallen on his face, and I knelt down to lift 
him up ; when he said, '^ They have done for me at last^ 
Hardy." 

'^ I hope not, my lord," he replied. His heart was too 
full to say more. 

" Yes," replied Nelson ; *' they have shot my back- 
bone through." 

Mr. Burke, the purser, and myself, carried him below. 
I saw the admiral cover his face with his handkerchief, 
in order that the crew might not know him. That was of 
no use ; it was along the decks in a minute. Who could 
keep that a seeret which every one desired should not 
happen ? But the sight which followed was one that few 
have ever seen ! We took him below ; here we found the 
wounded and the dying — one groaning in agony, the 
next showing a silent disdain of all pain. Here was one 
who, feeling the torment of the tourniquet, had loosened 
it, and was gradually sinking ; there the hasty of temper 
cursing his fate, and wishing to be revenged. Over our 
heads, the guns thundered ; the ship trembled with the 
continued firing ; whilst the loud cheers of the crew, as 
the enemy showed an ensign only to strike it immediately. 
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lighted up the countenance of the admiral^ who would 
brighten with bope^ although nearly crushed by pain. 

We carried Nelson over heaps of the wounded. A 
dead silence took place when we got to the cockpit^ and 
every eye was turned towards us to see whom we were 
bringing. We placed him on a purser's mattress spread 
on the deck ; he was immediately stripped^ and looked 
like a skeleton with a skin over it. I always wondered 
how so Weak a frame could endose so great a heart. — By 
the side of Nelson was placed young WestphaU : be was 
wounded on the head* I rolled up Nelson's coat and 
placed it under the youngster: the blood flowed freely, 
and becoming coagulated, the bullion of the epaulette 
adhered to the mass. When Westphall was removed^ 
after Nelson's death, we were obliged to cut the bullion 
off; and this, as every relic of Nelson, was deservedly 
prized. It was claimed by Pascoe, who had it set as a 
brooch, encircled by the words, '^ England expects every 
man will do bis duty." — Long may Pascoe live to wear 
it ! He was wounded, but he never complained — he 
bore his pain without a groan ; but when he heard Nelson 
was killed, he burst into tears and cried like a child. * 

Beattie came. " It is useless," said Nelson in a faint 
tone of voice — " It is useless, Beattie.; you can do nothing, 
for me : I feel it in my back ; I feel a gush of blood 
every moment in my breast. Go, Beattie, go to those to 
whom you may be useful 1" 

The doctor stood watching his countenance ; and when 
the chaplain touched Beattie's arm, and looked at him in 
the face, as much as to say, '* Doctor, what is your 
opinion?" I overheard the answer, which was only 
meant for the ears of the captain and the chaplain, '' No 
hope whatever ! " 

I ran upon deck. I was burning for some revenge ; 
and if I could have boarded the top of that cursed ship, 
d — n me if I would not almost have eaten the French- 
man ! I was on the poop in an instant; I seized a musket, 

• Tbe eve- witness of the scene would do an injustice if he failed tomentionr 
this, and the work of the historian is ennobled by the record of this officer'a 
name. 
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4aid I watch«d the mixen-top of the RedotttaUe, from 
which the fatal shot had been iifed. There were still two 
Frenchmen left .'S^ft — the rest had been killed — and one 
of those bad killed the admiral. Mr. Pollard and Mr. Col- 
lingwood^ two gallsnt young midshipmen, were the only 
two left alive on the poop of t^ Victory when I joined 
them. I suppMed them with cartridgesy and loaded my 
own gfti». I saw the man*^ for we knew him by his glaaed 
hat and white ftbck jacket. '' Be ready/' said P(^ard : 
** he will come within sight directly ; he his loaded his 
nrasket.".-''' That 's he ! that 's he !" we all said at the 
same nfoment, and we fired instandy. Hi9 gan was dis- 
•chared at the same time, — he f^U dead, aiid I lost my 
arm ! I was desived to go below ; and I did not sliand two 
calls, -^ my wont enemy was dead, my best fviend was 
dying. Smarting from t^le wound, I was going down the 
poop-'ladder, #hen a small ^inter stfuek my ey&, and 
caused the nttost insaflferable pain for a short time. Bieeding 
and almost Glinting, I w«<nt below. A tonmiquet was 
instantly appKed, and some water g^T«n me. I was in 
the act of drinMng it, when one of the men said, — 
" Brace, the admirtd is near his end»" I staggered to the 
midshipmen's berth. 

Although the space was kept as dear as possible in 
H>rder to give Nelson all the air which could reach him, 
room was made for me* £very one knew that I had 
£too(l by him from the first hour he be^me a sailor until 
this last sad moment: besides whacfa, he had inquired 
for me. 

'' Who is that ? " said tibe admiral, as he heard the 
noise in m&kinfl; room for me. 

" Brace, my lord," I replied. 

" Not wour.ded, I hope? " 

'* I have lost an eye and an arm, my lord," said f, 
^<and shall better resemble for the future my glorious 
commander ! " 

^* Come nearer," said he ; his voice was getting very 
weak and indistinct. Hardy" — (the captain inclined his 
head), ''this is my oldest follower, wounded — unfit any 
longer to serve his Majesty ; to you I leave it to place 
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hira in Greenwich " Whilst he was sayitig this, I had 
taken his hand ; and as I kissed it, he felt the tears whidi 
dropped upon it. 

" Listen to me/' he continued. '^ VHien yon get to 
England and are discharged, go to Merton ; tell her of 
iny last moments — tell her 1 have left a memorial in her 
behalf ; — tell her, that even now, when all is shortly to 
pass away, I thought of her ; that my la«t prayer was for 
her. tell her ■ '' At this moment a loud cheer from the 
crew of the Victory startled him. We had passed the 
Royal Sovereign, and we gave them that cheer which every 
one felt was a signal of victory, and that no great loss had 
overtaken us. The Royal Sovereign returned it^ Col- 
lingwood*s hat waving above the rest. 

*' What is that. Hardy ? " he said ; but Hardy was on 
deck. About a minute afterwards he letumed, when Nelson 
repeated the question. 

"It was the men cheering for the tenth ship of the 
enemy's line which has struck, and as they passed the 
Royal Sovereign." 

" None of ours hswe struck, I hopc^ Hardy ? " 

'^ There *s no fear of that, my loixl," replied thecaptain, 

" Then I am more easy," the admiral continued. 
'* Hardy, I am a dead man : I am going fast— -it will be 
all over with me soon." 

At the time this overwhelming event happened, the 
battle had been nobly fought along the wh(4e line. After 
Colling wood had raked the Santa Anna and ranged up 
alongside of her, he was nobly seconded by the Mars^ com- 
manded by Worthy Dufi^ as he was called — and he merited 
the Dame* After fighting like a good officer, he, poor feliow! 
was nearly cut in half by a round shot, and England thus 
lost another hero. The Sovereign after her first flourish 
with the Santa Anna, fell foul of every ship, Spanish or 
French, within reach of her guns ; whilst the Bellerophon^ 
after breaking the line, got aboard of the Ai^le, an eighty- 
^un ship. The fore-yard of the Bellerophon caught the 
main- yard of the Frenchman, and a heavy fire was imme. 
•diately directed upon her from the starboard bow ; the 
larboard bow guns were blazing away into the Monarca. 
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At the same time she was receiving and returning, without 
much time being lost, the fire of the Bahama, a Spanish 
eighty-gun ship, which had drifted on the Bellerophon's 
larboard quarter ; whilst a ship, as large as her name was 
long, the St. Juan Nepomuceno, got athwart her stern ; 
and a French eighty-gun ship, the Swiftsure, touched her 
up on the starboard quarter. 

The Bellerophon's men never thought of the odds against 
them ; they fought like English tars — -the .more they have 
upon them, the stronger they rise. 

Several hand-grenades were thrown into the lower- deck 
ports of the Bellerophon, and caused great havoc amongst 
the men ; and had there been a breeze, they must have 
mustered the sails to see which were missing. The main 
and mizen topmast fell over the starboard side ; whilst the 
sails, the main topsail, and top-gallant sails caught fire. 
Still they gallantly blazed away ; still they were able to 
show that Collingwood's line could fight under their ad- 
miral as well as the Victory*s could fight under Nelson. 
Cheer after cheer followed, as the men saw the results of 
their bravery, and were convinced that the signal which 
had been hailed with such pride, ^' England expects that 
every man will do his duty," had been most gloriously 
answered by every man and boy in the fleet. If I was to 
give an account of what Moorsom did, and every other 
captain throughout the British fleet, why, I should never 
come to an end. But I mention the Bellerophon, because 
the Frenchmen became better acquainted with her after- 
wards. 

The action had now been maintained with bravery by 
the French and the Spaniards for three hours. The victory 
was won ; ten ships had struck ; but the last sad re&idt 
was yet to take place. It is of no use drawing a picture 
of what occurred in the midshipmcn*s berth of the Victory; 
the greatest admiral England ever had was now stretched 
out breathing his last. From time to time, as the service 
would permit. Hardy came below and reported to the ad- 
miral how the day went. AVTien Hardy returned and re- 
ported that tan had struck. Nelson said, '' I am growing 
weaker and weaker ; it is impossible I can live : my back- 
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bone is shot through^ I have no feeling below my breast^ 
it is all gone ; — you know it," he said, as he looked at 
Beattie. " I know it ; I feel something rising in my 
breast.** After a partial lull, the Victory now fired her 
whole larboard broadside at once ; this shook the ship from 
stem to stern ; then came a silence again. Nelson said, in 
a firm tone of voice, *' Oh ! victory, victory !** and then 
added, '' How dear is life to all men ! — Hardy," he con- 
tinued, ^^send my CARCASS to England." — Carcass was 
the word : it was an odd word to use at such a moment, 
but 1 11 swear to it, for it struck me as a cool disdain of 
death, although he had not a minute before declared how 
sweet was life. 

In a few minutes, Hardy^ who had been on deck, re- 
turned again. 

'^ Fourteen, my lord,** he said — ** fourteen have struck." 
A gleam of animation lighted up Lord Nelson's countenance 
before he died. 

" I bargained for twenty ! " he said. " What have you 
done. Hardy ? " 

The captain answered, '' I have sent Lieutenant Hill to 
Lord CoUingwood, to mention you are wounded, my lord, 
and to beg of him to make the requisite signals.*' 

'* No other man shall command while I live^' — not 
whilst I am alive. Hardy ! Anchor, Hardy, anchor I " 
Had that order been obeyed, in spite of all that has been 
said, Portsmouth harbour would have had more prizes in 
Rotten Row. « 

*^ God bless you, —-kiss me^ Hardy ! " he murmured ; 
*^kiss me." 

It was now fast growing towards the last moment of his 
life ; and although there were many present, yet not a word 
was spoken. 

The eye began to warn us that the hero of the Nile and 
Trafalgar was fast sinking. It no longer sparkled up as 
the cheers were heard below ; whilst he breaihed with great 
difficulty, and when he spuke, it was in a low and indis- 
tinct voice. Once or twice he made an attempt ; but the 
restlessness of his spirit was fast subsiding. 'I'he chaplain 
stood by, and watched the last breathings of this great 
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man. ItVas then that he spoke again, — about sins and 
errors, \Thich even the best of us may oommit ; for he xraa 
too much of a Christian to die without acknowledging them. 
This done, he again thought of his -King, his country,— 
of her, *' Remember," lie said, " I leafe her and my 
daughter Horatio as a legacy to my country. I have done 
my duty to my King ; but who shall say T have doue my 
duty to my God ! " The last words which he uttered were, 
'* Thank God, I have done my duty ! " and shortly after- 
wards his under jaw fdl, and Nelson of the Nile was so 
more ! I watched his countenance : I saw the last motion 
of his-lip ; I saw the glassy stillness of his eye — the dead 
cold paleness of his forehead — the fluttering tremor which 
shook his whole frame; and wben Beatde said, and loud 
enough for all to hear, '^ He is gone ! " I fainted on the 
table, and was carried away to liie cockpit. 



CHAPTER II. 

The soru of Britannia trfomphant shall noum 

The lou of her hero, .of Nelson the brave. 
Who fought, Wed, and coo({uor'd, but ne *er can return 

7o daimfrom our,fcatitudemoie than a crave I -^Sga Song, 

When I was broad awake again, I was destined to have the 
limb cut off-— my good right arm. It was soon done, and 
done well ; and I remember how odd I felt when I saw one 
of the assistants walk away with my flipper : then it was 
ihat I became lop-sided, and had only one eye in my bows, 
like a Maltese boat. Just as they were flnishing^ liie par* 
celling which tliey wound round and round the stump, I 
heard some one groaning near me ; and there, sure enough, 
was Bob Matson. He had been wounded by a piece of iron 
in the side ; and though he lingered long enough to give tlic 
last cheer, as the last flag came down and the firing ceased, 
yet he never saw the sun set : before that time he was over- 
board. Poor fellow ! his last word was *^ Fanny !" Well, 
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his heart was in the right place I — Bob wasV^lfiot th« only 
one who had a hint Smith, a midshipman^ wroi% a letter 
to his parents to beg them to bear " his loss with resignation 
for that he was to die in the great action." He was right 
«-— a shot unmanned him ; he loosened the tourniquet after 
drinking a glass of water^ and died. He was a brave and 
a good young gentleman. 

In the glorious aetion of Trafalgar, outef the twenty for 
which our brave eommander had bargainel, we got nine- 
teen, either taken, sunk, burnt, or wrecked. Four which 
escaped us were taken by Sir Riebarti Straehan ; and I 
suppose there never was, nor ever will be again, such a 
lUHse on the Atlantic. 

It was not long after this fight before we were all in 
England again. We had placed the body of Nelson in 
spirits, in order to convey it safely to Snglasd, and we 
heard «oroe reports about tapping dieadmtril. If it was 
done, it was of course on account of the bravery of Ndson 
tiiat the seanien^eqi^ed some. Of his spirit It is certain, 
that, owing to the- cask in whieh Nelson was 'placed being 
badty heackd up, when fennentation took place, the head 
flew off, and up jwnpfld the adniMl. Thes«Rtiiiel left his 
post vnchout being-relieved. — 'It was^tiieinteiitton of 'Col- 
lingweod to- send thetbedyhomein'theEiiryakis; but^ven 
IvWomidcdasl was, tumed oatto join-tiie ship's company 
in huMbly begging, that, as the Admiral fought with us and 
Mi on «ur->own<%leak, we-might see aUthat was left of bim 
safely in fiagtand. 

WewenttoGibrakar ; and, on the 4tlv of November sailed 
in eompany with »tbe Belleisle, ft>r £n<!:land, — tlie body^ 
never being removed from the pipe of spirits in whieh we 
had placed it until the arrival of the Victory at Spithead^ 
We had a long -and a bad passage, for we diA not arrive at 
Portsmontih until the 2d Of December. Then every flag 
was iMMsted half-mast, and many hundreds crowded upon 
the platform to see the ship which had Nelson's body on 
board. Although many cursed the wind whi^h so obsti- 
nately hindered ©«r reaehing England before, yet / blessed 
it ; for the delay v^hich it caused gave time for my re- 
covery. 
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I was wounded on the 21st of October^ and on the 30th 
of November I was well again. 1 was short of a flipper, 
to be sure^ and not quite so good a signal man as one who 
squints and looks at both lines at once ; but 1 was still 
the man that put my foot afloat with Nelson^ Sixid who had 
stuck by him until his death. 1 had yet to see him buried. 
When a messmate is knocked ofl* the hooks, or loses the 
number of his mess from sickness or accident, who stand 
by the grating at the gangway when the flag is placed over 
him before he is launched, and who launch him, but those 
who have eaten, drunk, and lived with him ? Well, then, 
should an admiral like Lord Nelson be left to strangers ? 
No ; I saw it all : and although I am a man, yet I never 
thought the worse of myself for feeling like a man ; and 
when I saw the coffin for the last time, if I had had both 
my flippers, I couldn't have swabbed up the tears, which 
went rushing out of my eyes like an ebb-tide at London* 
bridge. 

When we got off" Ushant, — that is, the Victory, Belle- 
isle, and Bellerophon, — we fell in with Admiral Comwallis 
and the Channel fleet. We telegraphed that we had the 
admiraFs body on board, and the flag was shown half-mast. 
Comwallis passed under our stem; and never do I re- 
member to have seen a more afiecting sight than on that 
day. Willing to give us the welcome we deserved, and yet 
anxious to show their grief for the death of Nelson, the 
ship's company gave us three dumb cheers ; they waved 
their hats as a compliment to us, whilst they checked their 
voices in compliment to the dead. As the ship passed si- 
lently under our stem, the dead march in Saul was played 
by the band, and our comrades glided away from us silently 
and slowly, without a word and without a che». 

The Victory, hardly seaworthy now, — for she had re- 
ceived eighty shots between wind and water, and her spars 
were wounded, — viras ordered to Sheemess to be paid oW, 
and we arrived on the 17th of December. There it was 
that I saw the very coffin which Captain Hallowell, after 
the Nile, had given to Nelson, brought on board ; and the 
last service I ever performed for him who had, when alive, 
-^en a constant friend to me and mine, was to dress the body 
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before it was placed in the cofSn. I placed the last rig- 
gings over his mast-head^ put on the shirty, silk Btockings, 
breeches^ and tied the white handkerchief round his neck, 
and bound another round the forehead. The body was 
then sent to Greenwich; and I was allowed, by the kind- 
ness of Captain Hardy and Mr. Gray^ to go on board the 
yacht. On the 24th we landed it^ having the flag of th» 
Victory over it. It was carried by eight of the Victory • 
men (I was one)^ and placed in the Painted Hall. 

They have placed a mark upon the deck of the Victory 
where Nelson fell when he was wounded. Once a year, 
for some years afterwards^ before time had a little darkened 
my other daylight^ I used to go to look at that diamond 
on the deck. 

Hallowell's coffin was placed in another cq^n, and on 
a gold plate was written all the titles of Lord Nelson. On 
the Sth, 6th J and 7th of January, 1806, the body lay in 
state ; and on the Sunday, when the gates were opened, 
several people nearly lost Uieir lives from the rush which 
was made to gain admission. They got into the Hospital 
easily enough i but they could not get into the hall quite 
so easily. A party of the Victory's crew with.boarding pikes 
was placed inside, and we soon let them see that we knew 
the use of them : so we got on according to orders orderly 
enough. We let in fifty at a time^ as nearly as we could 
count them : they could n't all see^ for it was calculated 
that fifty thousand people came to Greenwich on that day^ 
and that twenty thousand returned unable to gain admit- 
tance. 

The day before the funeral, forty<>six seamen and four- 
teen marines belonging to the Victory landed at Greenwich ; 
and every one of them had been wounded on the 2l8t of 
October. Lord Hood met them, and told them that they 
might go and see the last of their admiral. I was with 
them. I watched them ; and I feel I am doing a duty to 
those gallant shipmates of mine when I say, that out of 
the whole of them, only two did not let the current of 
their eyes get the better of their lids : they felt as much, 
I dare say, although they did not show it, as the others 
did. 
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On tlie 8th of Jannarj Nebon was lemoTed from Green- 
widi to the Admiraltj. Nearij diirty years have passed 
■nee all the great men of the land and many of the crew 
of die Victory saw their faTonrite hero bnried in St. Paul's. 
I beltere cTery man In London was there. The river 
seemed more like bridges of boats than a stream of water. 
Gtins were fired, and every soul stood uncovered as the 
body passed them. 

On the morning of the 9^ all London was alive before 
daylight, and soldkrs were placed to keep the middle of the 
streets clear : hundreds and thousands witnessed the scene. 
The Duke of York led the line ; and amongst the great 
men who honoured his memory by attending him to his 
grave^ was the Prince of Wales. Nelson was buried on 
that day ; and many 's the time nnoe^ great men have 
died and been taken to their graves ; but we have never 
seen — not even when the king died^ -» any thing like the 
feriing which was uppermost on the 9th of January^ 1806. 
I don't lake even to think of it ; for on that day my kind- 
est, best of friends, was launched for ever. 

My duty done to him who had ever been my friend, as 
soon as my heart beat right again, I resolved to obey his 
last command and go to Merton. As yet I had not seen 
my wife ; for she was living near Rochester, on fifty pounds 
a year, allowed by her brother-in-law, Mr. Tapes, the wine- 
merchant of Exeter. She was well to do in the world, for she 
never ran in debt. She was not afraid of any lubberly 
chap in sliding gunter-boots running aboard of her like a 
pirate and selling her traps to pay her debts. 

I went to Merton and saw her. It was a meeting I 
shall long remember. She was sitting in deep mourning 
before her writing-desk, on which lay a picture of Nelson : 
it was so like him, that I could have sworn it was alive. 
Her hands were clasped tc^ether, and she was crying like 
a child. When I got on board the room, and had put my 
hair straight with my hand, and lifted up my 1^ and 
bowed, she looked at me a moment, then holding her hands 
open, and clasping them in an agony of grief, die nn for- 
ward to greet roe. 
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" Come here. Brace/' said she ; ''sit down. Don't 
tnind my tears, I will endeavour to command them." 

For some moments, however, she zemained in uncon* 
trollable grief. At last, with eyes drowned in tears, she 
thus began : — " You were present at the moment of his 
death ; relate to me all he said. What were his last words ? 
Did he speak of me — did he ? " 

I was all aboard ; her greeting had taken me smack aback, 
and before I could get round on the other tack, I found 
myself at anchor, and this beautiful lady dose athwart my 
hawse, i should soon have moored ship and made myself 
comfortable; but when I saw her wringing her white 
hands as if she had. been one of the foretopmen wringing 
«wab8, I somehow felt a kind of shiver, and I believe 
I looked as white as a ghost. 

' You are ill," she said : '' I hope I did not hurt your 
arm?" 

" No, ma'am," said I. If I bad been at that moment 
seized up to the gangway, or had the yard-rope round my 
neck, I could not have said another word. I fdt myself 
trying to bolt my tongue, and I knew that 1 was any thing 
else but a man. 

" Tell me, trusty old friend and companion, — tell me 
now, did he speak of me ? I can bear it all now ; tell me 
what he said." 

Thei'e was something so hurried in her manner some- 
thing so wild in her eyes, which now were dry and burn- 
ing, that I was alarmed ; and that alarm made me myself 
again. I began,— 

^' When he was wounded, my lady " 

"''Yes! yes!" she interrupted; "never mind that 
form, — go on." 

" He sent for me," I continued. '< He knew it was all 
over with him in this world, and so he told the doctor. 
He told me to put my ear close to his mouth, and then he 
-whispered, ' When you get home, go to Merton, — see 

A«r — tell her I have left a memorial in her behalf ' *' 

" 1 care not," she said, in a tone of voice which startled 
me, " about memorials ! Tell me what he mid about me." 
. " It 's all about yon, ma'am," I oontinned* 

V 2 
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" ' Tell her/ " I continued, *' the admiral said, — 'Tell 
her that even now, when all is shortly to pass away, I 
thought of her — that my last prayer was for her ; — tell 
her • " 

She heard no more ; hut throwing herself upon her knees 
she offered up a prayer. 

At this moment the door opened, and little Jane, dressed 
in hlack, came into the room. She stopped in an instant 
as if suddenly struck with fear ; when she saw her whom 
she considered as her mother on her knees. 

The child did not know me ; for when I saw f^ throw 
herself upon her knees, I howed my head down low and 
kept my hand over my face. " Oh I mamma, mamma ! " 
cried out the little innocent thing, throwing herself on her 
neck, crying. 

" It 's Brace," she said. 

No sooner did Jane look up, than she ran instantly ta 
me. When she saw that one of my arms was gone, how- 
ever, and one eye closed, she cried hitterly. 

Though I had seen some distressing scenes in my time> 
and had heen in the cockpit when arms and legs were not 
worth helonging to their owners, yet I never felt as I did 
then. She remained for some time kneeling, hut at last 
she rose, kissed the picture over and over again, and left 
the room. 

Jane was much improved in appearance. She continued 
looking me full in the face without saying a word. '* Cheer 
up, my little angel ! " said 1 ; " what do you cry for ? " 
Stil], however, she said not a word, hut taking hold of the 
sleeve of my jacket, she shook it, and then hurst out 
a-crying. 

'' Oh, is that afl?" said I: " don't mind that. The 
Frenchman who knocked it off won't come to shake hands 
with me ; and I '11 make him a present of my eye — a 
dead eye will serve his turn now.*' 

Lady H. now came in again. She came to the chair 
upon which she had been seated before, and said, ^^Now 
you will not see any more of this woman's weakness. It 's 
hard — very hard to part with those we love — for whom 
we have sacrificed our own and the world's esteem, and 
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«ach a one as he was : but it is done^ — he is dead and 
buried^ and we must strive to Burmonnt what we cannot 
^M)ntrol. Now, tell nie dowly again all that passed — the 
Yery words." 

I told her all again ; for after the action^ when my arm 
was ofi; and I in my hammock^ young Pollard^ one of the 
midshipmen^ he who stood on the poop to be shot at like a 
<^icken tied to a stake^ came to see me. After asking how 
I felt^ and showing a kind feeling for me^ he said he 
would do any tiling h6 could for me. ** Well^ sir,*' said I^ 
*^ the only fayour I have to ask of you is to get a pen and 
ink and a piece of paper^ and write down what I am going 
to tell you." 

He thought I ha'd received some hint about fitting fo- 
reign^ and that the amputation was like greasing the ways 
before the dry shores are slapped off. He looked me in 
the face, " No, no. Brace," said he, very kindly, " no fear 
of that now. Before I came to see you, I asked Dr. Beattie 
what he thought of your case, and he laughed and said, 
' In three weeks' time he '11 be standing on the poop with 
a glass under his arm again, learning to make his left eye 
do duty for his right.' " 

I understood him, and told him it was not that at all ; 
that I had no fears about going abroad without sailing 
t)rders ; but that I wanted him to put down the words 
which Nelson had whispered to me before his death. This 
he did ; and by way of making her convinced that I had not 
spoken one word more than he had said, I showed her the 
paper, which I had tied up in the corner of my neck- 
handkerchief. This seemed to please her, and she read it 
-over and over again, and asked about Mr. Pollard, and 
then made me relate the events of the whole day from be« 
ginning to end. 

Occasionally she stopped me during the running up of 
the log, and would ask whether, when he first saw the fleet, 
his right-arm stump worked about as it used to do, and 
then whether he thrust his left into his coat-pocket as he 
-was accustomed to do when much excited. But when I 
•came to the wound and the cockpit scene, she never said a 
^ord, but kept her eyes fixed upon me. 

V S 
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Twice die made me run over the action ; then foldingr 
up tlie paper, she put it in her desk. 

<^ Brace,'' she said, *^ it was Nelson's earnest desire that 
Jane should remain with me. She shall accordingly be* 
provided for, and you shall never want. What do you 
intend doing?*' 

" Why, ma'am," said I, " I think it s all light for 
those to serve me whom I have served ; and as I have 
tserved foV years and years, and have left an eye and an 
arm behind me, and, besides, been with Nelson since he 
put his foot afloat, I think I may ask for Greenwich with- 
out being impertinent. As for what you 've read me, 
ma*am, this is all I have got to say about it : I would 
rather have been Nelson's coxswain, messmate, shipmate, 
and servant, than be any captain in his majesty's service 
excepting one, and that man is Captain Hardy. I'm mach 
obliged to you, ma'am, — very," said I ; '' but if I go 
any where, I must go to Gosport, for I have a friend there 
(I meant Susan) in great distress about my hull being so cut 
about, and I must endeavour to see her more comfi^rtable. 

''In regard to Jane, ma'am, she cannot do better than 
to stay with one who has been so kind to her ; and for 
myself, I only beg that you will assist my claim, to be 
admitted into Greenwich. There, since I can no longer 
serve afloat, I can keep life and soul together, and per* 
haps, before the signal is given to part company, I may 
meet many more of my old friends. God bless you, Jane." 
I gave the child a squeeze, and making my best bow, I 
backed and filled out of the room like a collier tiding it 
down the River. She said she would not forget me, and 
that, before the day was over, she should have an oppor- 
tunity of being of some service to me. 

When I got clear of the harbour, I began to trim my 
sails according to the breeze. To say that I liked her 
would be a falsehood ; I never liked her enough to call 
her by name, and I never will do so. Some, who han- 
dle pens more like knives than paper-stainers, have 
abused her in a manner not unlike some of our women at 
Billingsgate ; but she was a woman with all the spirit of 
a man and all the weakness of her own sex ; she had love 
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enough for twenty men, bat ihe was jeakws and reTenge* 
ful. When the Neapditan prince was hung she showed 
more of the fury than the woman. When Nelson died^ 
ahe became natural. She was beautiful beyond description: 
when she spoke, she looked through you ; and although 
Nelson stood all the guns at Aboukir, he could not stand 
the broadside of her eyes. She had a figure and form 
which became the study of the painter : she was like 
Mount Etnay-^ali quiet and cold without, all fire and 
heat within. She humbled him who had humbled thou.- 
sands ; ahe conquered him whom the whole world could 
not conquer ; she occasioned the only spot upon the chiu- 
racter, public or prirate (for the execution of that prince 
was her work), of the greatest admiral England or the 
worid erer saw. Then, when I shook all these contra- 
dictions together, making a kind of punch of the mixture, 
I came to the same conclusion as the Irishman in the 
after-guard who was employed handing a hawser up the 
after-hatchway, — " That no doubt the rope was strong 
enough to hang a thousand men, but that he was very 
g^ to haye seen the end of it." So was 1 : I never hoped 
or wished to see her again. She was powerful enough 
to have ruined a thousand men ; and all I can say for Nel- 
son is, that had he withstood her charms, he must have 
been something mere than a man, or something less than 
one. 

I was discharged from the Victory ; and that was the 
last ship I ever pot my foot on board of. I visited her 
frequently afterwards, but I never went on board any other 
•hip. I had now nothing to do but to look out for myself 
and Susan, and leave Jane under the care of ier, and let 
her take any slant of wind which might lead to a com- 
fortable anchorage for life: I therefore steered down to 
GospcH-t I was not afraid of a press-gang then. 

It was in June I8O6 that I saw Susan. " Here am I, 
Susan, half my masts knocked away and my t<^Iight out ; 
but my heart,'' said I, '^ just as true to you as it was 
when we parted company at Cawsand some years ago." 
She was looking right well : ahe had got stout again ; and 
the cottage seemed so cheerful and so nice, that I thought 

u 4 « 
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in a moment^ now Nelson was di»d and I a cripide, that I 
could spin out the rest of life comfortably. 

'^ You are come to stay^ Ben," said Susan ; ^^ I will 
take care of you. Although you have been wounded, you 
are the same man^ and I never can sufficiently repay your 
kindness." 

^^ Yes, you can^'* said I ; ^^ yes, Susan, my dear Susan, 
you can." 

She understood me. I ofl^ed my only hand, as 1 said, 
*' It sha'n*t be a left-handed marriage." She took it — 
we were married. It is now nine-and- twenty years since 
she became mine, and I should lie in my throat if I ever 
said one word against her. She has borne with all my 
riotings, even when I heard of that gallant fellow £xmouth, 
who knocked the stones about those Algerines* heads. 
Never have I seen Susan out of temper : she is just what 
a woman ought to be — even tempered, religious, good. 

For the first week we talked of nothing but Nelson and 
the action^ and if I had been given to liquor, I never 
need have paid for the value of a pint of beer. All £ng^ 
land was alive to the consequences of this noble victory : 
the sea was clear, and it was imagined a peace would soon 
follow. Many and many's the time that J have been 
stopped and questioned about the admiral; and my poor 
wife began to think, from the kindness I received, that I 
might one day be first lord of the admiralty, or governor 
of Greenwich. 

The paper I received from Tackle turned out not alto- 
gether amiss. I soon started for Exeter, and going to the 
gentleman's house, according to the direction, ^' Sir," said 
I, " here is a packet left by your brother, whio died aboard 
the hulks ; and here is Tackle's oath : — No," said 1^ " that 
I have got at home. Read this first, sir." 

He did not like it. He turned and he twisted the pa^ 
per, and then asked me if I knew Tackle. " Certainly," 
said I ; '^ and I know you. Now listen, sir. Your bro- 
ther is dead, but Susan and her children live. If you do 
as you oup^ht to do, the secret shall die with me : if not, 
there *s Tackle, and I, and Susan — " 

*' Stop,'* said he, '^ don*t talk so loud : I 'U give Susan 
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fifty pounds a-year for ever, and when I die I '11 double 
it." 

" It 's a bargain^ sir ! and Ben Brace never broke his 
word." 

" I have heard of you before," said he. 

" I make no matter of doubt of that, sir," I replied : 

and every one else in the country, I hope," says I, 
scraping my foot a bit, '* has heard of Nelson's coxswain. 
But we must have the lawyers to work, sir." 

'' I understand," said he. " Call here to-morrow.** 
The next day a regular deed — a good deed I called it — 
was drawn up ; and ever since that the money has been 
regularly paid. But he made me bring Tackle's paper ; 
and after overhauling it closely, to see that it had not been 
opened, he took a curious old seal out of his desk, and he 
daps his own signal on the letter, saying, ^^ If this is 
opened and read, I stop the money -^ do you understand ? 
If you keep the secret, which I dare say has been entrusted 
to you, you shall never want, or your wife, or her chil- 
dren. Now, steer away, and don't let me see you again, 
for you know too much for me to like you." So, as soon 
as I had pocketed the letter and drunk his health in some 
smuggled brandy, I steered back to my wife, and made her 
happy with the news. 

But although Susan cut and contrived, and I never 
threw away a piece of tobacco, yet we saw just as clearly 
as we saw the church, that my coming in amongst the 
squadron would occasion a greater expense: the prize- 
money for Trafalgar was yet to be paid, and she on whom 
I was to rely had been left as a legacy to the country, and 
had little enough for herself. 

I therefore saw it was of no use eating the bread of idle- 
ness, and I could not tnm my hand to any thing ; so I 
got a gentleman, who behaved kindly to me, to write to 
Captain Hardy about Greenwich. I did not ask in vain : 
about a week afterwards I received a letter, desiring me to 
present myself at the Hospital for inspection ; and a fort- 
night from the receipt of the letter, there was I, Ben Brace, 
moored for life in the snug harbour for worn-out shippibg. 
No longer did I wear a straw*hat with a broad ribband and 
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Victory upon it ; and my large trowsers, round Jacket, and 
long-quartered shoes were laid up in ordinary. I now saw 
myself in a gold-laced scraper^ a large blue coat, which 1 
kept close buttoned for the first week rather than show my 
slender shanks : then came a pair of buckles, to finish o^. 
I held on my tail ; for although they clapped me into dock 
to repair my hull, and rig^d me afresh from stem to stem, 
yet I would n't allow the barber to cut off the tow-rope of 
my head, and I had it parcelled up and stowed away un- 
der my collar. 

I told Suaan to weigh her anchor from Goaport and to 
rendezvous at Greenwich, and I got a decent cottage 
outside of the gates. When she was safely in port, I 
began to look about me, and to think of all I had gone 
through until this time. I had seen the seas roll oyer 
thousands — had rocked about the world like a child in a 
cradle — had been tossed about hke sea- weed, but al last 
had taken fast hold of the land : I had seen the slave at 
his work in the West, and the Turk at his pipe in the 
East, — had sawed through the ice of the North, and had 
weathered the gales at the Cape, but I was bow for life s 
Greenwich pensioner. 



CHAPTER III. 

Yet still I am enabled 

To bring up in life*! rear. 
Although I 'm quite disabled. 

And lie in Greenwich tier. — Dnmrr. 

It was in 1806 that I moored for a full due ; and da) 
after day and year after year passed along, bringing no 
changes but the weather out of doors, and now and then a 
new pensioner without a leg inside. As we dropped off, 
there we were laid ; and I felt a curious change from the 
rough life I had led, to the steady one I was now called 
upon to pursue. 

In Greenwich we have each our cabin— at least it is 
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80 with the oldest of us. Now and then one or two ar& 
clapped into the same herth ; and it requires some good 
management to stow away more than two thousand of us* 
Of course, amongst such a number I found many of my 
old shipmates : some who had sailed with Nelson in the 
Agamemnon ; some who had been on board the Vanguard, 
and made • a jump from the Nile to Greenwich ; and all 
who had seen much service. 

It was a great change in my life, from the constant em«- 
ployment of a ship to the quiet of the Hospital. Amongst 
the number of old, armless, legless men heaped together in 
this huge palace, 1 remaiked that nearly all had grown 
more thoughtful; that, although we fought our battles 
over and over again, the manner of relating them was much 
altered. Very few of those oaths which are so common 
round the galley-fire, or under the lee of the weather- 
bulwark, were used ; and on Sunday, whm we all mustered 
in our clean rigging, I always remarked that after church 
aome of the oldest amongst us got up<Mi the benches with 
Bibles in their hands. There the old fellows might be 
seen with their legs crossed and their spectacles wiped, 
reading with much attention what before they had long 
neglected. For myself, as may be seen, I had never 
joined. in aU the wild sprees of my shipmates. I had beea 
made a companion in his first adventures by Nelson ; and 
he, although he had a little ai the devil in his composition, 
never was one of the shore-going rioters. He was always,, 
as the black fellows say, ** Working head-work, massa,*^ 
and more steady than his messmates. 

The first thing I found when I was admitted on the 
books of the Hospital, and made a boatswain s mate (for 
I had held a petty-officer's rating ever since I had been on 
board the Boreas in 1784), was, that the provisions weie 
as much as a man could eat with his wife's assistance ; and 
the tobacco-money, although it would not buy the Lord 
Mayor's barge, which we saw every now and then all gilt 
and ginger- bread hke a beadle's coat, yet it lent a hand at 
the cottage to make Susan more comfortable. She was per- 
haps better off than any other man's wife in Greenwich. 

It must be a man with the stomach of a boy who can 
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get through the allowance. We had seven loaves of bread, 
five pounds of meat, a pint of peas, a pound and a quarter 
of cheese, two ounces of butter, and fourteen quarts of 
beer in a week, and eighteen-pence for tobacco. Who 
amongst the whole ships' companies in the Navy, I should 
like to know, would begrudge the sixpence a month he 
pays to Greenwich, when in his old days, after all the stuff 
of youth is worked up mto twice-laid cordage, only fit to 
be kept dry, and not have much strain upon it, he is 
moored in a palace — better than belongs to any king in 
the world ; where he is fed without fear of the purser's 
steward being a cheat ; where he is nursed when he is ill, 
and buried amongst his old shipmates when he is dead ? 
This is not all for us alone : any man who has been ren- 
dered unfit for sea-service by defending any ship belonging 
to an English subject, may have the satisfaction, although 
he was in the merchant-service, of dying amongst the best 
of us in Greenwich. 

Many a time I have tiiought, that although it does look 
very hard to be pressed into service, where a man begins 
by being sea-sick and finishes by being short of a leg or so, 
and is made to follow a life he never likes ; yet, when he 
gets old, and moors in Greenwich, I don't think any one 
who had been pressed would say it was a bad day's work 
when they docked his coat-tails and made his own tail 
grow. I' ve talked to hundreds of them about it, and I 
•never knew one who did not think the pressgang the best 
gang he ever got amongst. All I know is, that it now is 
many a year since I first shipped the uniform and stuck on 
-a cocked-hat ; and although I have been wandering about 
for nearly thirty years^ yet I never had cause to complain 
of a harsh word being used towards me, and I have never 
been unhappy for an hour since I came within the gates. 

Our lives went on steadily enough, and we often at the 
•end of the year sat down and wondered how we had got 
through three hundred and sixty-five days. Tears and 
years however crept away until the latter end of 1816, 
without any thing happening to change my thoughts. I 
was growing older and older, and yet I was a stout aUe- 
bodied man, and at a pinch might have gone afloat again. 
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Once or twice at the beginning of my being a pensioner, 
Jane had come down to see me; she always brought a 
little money, but she stayed a very short time. As she 
grew up to be a woman, she became less frequent in her 
visits, until at last, I suppose she got ashamed of being 
seen walking with me; and after 1814, when she waa 
about sixteen years of age, she forgot poor old Ben Brace, 
— at least I thought so, — and for yeara she never came 
again. 

I had been rather ill about this time, and as my wife 
was admitted as one of the nurses, every care was taken of 
me. At the dose of 1816 I was outngain, having under* 
gone a thorough repair, and being ready to ride out any 
gale. I was walking about, wondering of what use I was, 
when I saw an economical pensioner stumping along. He 
had lost both legs, and therefore had no occasion for the 
Uue stockings; he had shipped on the regulation-pins,, 
and looked for all the world like a barrel of beer upon 
stumps. Well, when I saw that he was not used to his 
new timbers, but that he laboured heavily, and every now 
and then, when a squall took his three-corned scraper and 
nearly lifted it off his noddle, in putting up his hand to 
save it, his balance was not quite sure, but he pitched like 
a Billygoat before he got steady again, I made sail to lend 
him a hand. It was dangerous however to come alongside 
of him, for his arms were flying about like the telegraph^on 
the top of the Hospital. 

When I got within hail, I offered him assistance, 
seeing that he had been so riddled about the hull that he 
was scarcely sea^-worthy ; and he answered, •— 

" I shall never weather the comer, messmate, unless 
you take me in tow ; for I find it preciously difficult to 
keep upon an even keel with these moveable shores ; and 
although I have got these two sticks, like shrouds to a 
wounded mast, yet I always feel as if I was going by the 
board. If I get upon my beam-ends, I shall never right 
again!" 

''Why, shipmate/' said I, ''you have not practised 
l<Mig upon this tack, I should think, and you look pretty 
weidc in the bends ; I take it tbat a man does not lose both 
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his pins without being oa his beam-ends for some time." 
As I made this remark, I looked at the poor fellow*s face 
which was so thin and wizened that it might have done 
for a lantern and not hid much of the light His cocked- 
hat^ placed athwart-ships^ did not come sufficiently over 
his head^ and I neTer remember to have seen such a woe- 
begone phiz since I was a pensioner. He stopped eyerj 
now and then, but at last I brought him to an andior on 
one of the benches just in time to save him from fainting. 

" I shall get used to these timbers in time, I suppose^" 
said he ; *' but it is hard work for the knees. I never used 
to tronUe them mudi before, and now they don't like the 
work ; — it makes me feel sea-side again." 

'' Ay," said I, ** it will all come right in time. When 
we are young, it requires lots of praetioe before we can 
toddle upon the legs we are bom with ; and when we get 
old, we nerer learn so quickly as when we were young. 
But tell us, shipmate, where did you lose them ? " 

** At Algiers," he replied ; *' and ihe devil take aM 
Turks who ever smoked pipes and wove tuibans ! I should 
not have minded one, and then to have got Greenwi<& ; 
but to slap them both off with one shot was sharp work — 
and for me, too, who have been in so many actions and 
escaped. It is, as you say, rather hard to leam even 
patience when one's old. I never oonld wait without 
kicking my heels at the grog-tab when fint I went to sea, 
and I was one of the worst hands on bovd to stand doing 
nothing at quarters when the ship was in a falaK and only 
the firemen at work." 

" What ward are yon in ? " I asked. 

'' The Victory/' said he : '' but I 'm hardly dear of the 
sick-list yet ; ainl in this squally weather, witii the wind 
veering about like a dog-vane in a calm, witii ndn one mo- 
ment and a glimpse of the sun the next, I feel my feet 
itching and aching just as plainly as if they were on." 

*' What actions were yon in, messnate, beskies this one 
against the stone walls ? — and a good one it was !" 

'' What actions ! I 'm blessed if I mnat not lode up ray 
mensory and shake my noddle before I shall remember 
them all. Why, I was in the Snrveillattoe, and was hkmn 
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up. That was an action I never wuhed to try again, for, 
if I had lost mj legs then, I should have been drowned. — 
Well, then, I was in St. Vincent's." 

*' What ship ? " said I quickly ; *^ what diip, mess- 
mate ? " 

" Why, I was in the Agamemnon with Nelson." 

'' In the Agamemnon with Nelson ? — I don't re- 
member you." 

*' Nor I you in that three-cornered Portuguese man-of- 
war-looking skull-thatcher," said he ; ^ but just take the 
top off your mast.head, and if you 've a feature left in 
your face^ I 'm not the one to forget an eld shipmate, how- 
ever much had weather and nmgh usage may alter him." 

I took off my hat and flattened my hair down over my 
forehead and lugged out my tail, and theu looking him in 
ihe face, said, ''Now, shipmate, take a good oreihaul; 
who do you think I am ?" 

** Why," said he in a moment, " if you had another 
toplight, and got your starboard David on again, I should 
say diat you would be very like Ben Brace." 

*^ Give us a flipper, messmate ! I 'm he, snug enough. 
But who the devil are you ? I don't remember you at 
aD." 

'* No wonder, Ben," he said, as he shook me with a 
friendly grip by the hand — *' no wonder; when half a 
man has fed the sharks, t'other half never looks like what 
it was. I 'm thinking, too, when men lose both their legs, 
they get like hump-backed people, all aUke in the face. 
But now look at me without this gold-laced topper,-— 
don't you know me now ? " 

*' No more^ shipmate," said I, '^ than if you were a 
Turk." 

" Then I'm blessed if poor Tom Toprail is not changed 
for somebody else ; and I wish I had his legs, whoever he 
may be." 

*' Lord love you, Tom !" said I ; '* why, is it you, or 
only a part of you ? Let s look at you again. Why, 
you 're as thin as a midshipman's boy, and your dothes 
hang upon you Hke a purser's shirt on a handspike ; your 
nose has got a slew to starboard, and the tow-rope oi your 
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head is u white as a hawser under water. But now I look 
at you again^ you are something like him. Well^ tell us 
all about it ; how have they used you lately ? " 

** Oh, well enough^ Ben/' he replied, " until this last 
afiair against tiiose Turks : I got through Trafalgar with- 
out a scratch. I got spliced one day and drew it the next, 
as I told you hefore. " And now^" continued he, ** I must 
he ofi^ and get upon my broadside, for I feel as if this 
wind is not doing me any good. Lord, Ben ! how odd it 
is for a seaman to be afraid of the wmd ! but just now I 
feel all the pains of the devil shooting right through me ; 
and I 'm told not to be out in the gale when there 's a snug 
harbour for my hull. Give us a lift, that 's a good fellow; 
I heard that you were safe landed here. There, gently^ 
Ben -~ I almost wish I had been one of those priests we 
used to see at Malta, who made more use of their knees 
than they did of tiieir feet ; but I can tell you it is hard 
work to weigh now, so I 'm coming to an anchor in my own 
cabin." 



CHAPTER IV. 

So in Misfortune's school grown tough. 

In this same sort of knowledge. 
Thinking, mayhap, I *d not enough. 

They sent me here to college ; 

And here we tell old tales, and smoke. 

And laugh, while we are drinking ; 
wlora, you know, will have their ioke, 

Eren though the ship were sinkukg. — Dupnr. 

Tom had not lost any of his fun or of his spirit, and every 
now and then, when his eye biased up, I had no doubt in 
my own mind that in a little time he would be able to spin 
out his yam as well as the best. I got my old nurse, my 
wife, to look after him ; for time had made her accustomed 
to her work, and knowing old Tom was a friend of mine 
through life« she looked after him kindly. When Took 
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was not in paiu, he used to have his legs clapped on a stool, 
and wonder how any man could wear his own, when he 
fiever could get wet feet, and wanted no shoes or stockings. 
Tom had fitted up his cahin with a print of the Royal 
Sovereign, ind he hung his Trafalgar medal up, and kept 
it as polished and as bright as a marine does the buttons 
of his best jacket. But my old messmate was not clear of 
the coffin-maker yet, and any fall would have placed the 
D. D.* on the books against his name. Even Tom, him- 
self, who did not fear death any more than a lad who picks 
plums out of rum in a blaze^ once or twice began to think 
that he was unmoored, and his anchor at a short stay-peak. 
By degrees, however, he got better, and as he found his 
spirits restored, so he began, according to his own plan 
through life, to replenish them. Tom was always a right 
good one at a glass of grog, and now when old and more 
than half gone, for he had both legs in the gravCi when he 
could balance himself so as to walk with only the assistance 
of his crutches, he pegged away to the Dolphin, and there 
blew his cloud and drank his grog regardless of any con- 
sequences. 

I felt as if I was young again when I saw old Tom ; 

all the former scenes in the Mediterranean when we were 
on board the Agamemnon used to rise up before me, and 
often and often did we spin our yarns over and over 
again. 

*' Well, Tom," said I to him one day, " you have never 
given me a sketch of what became of you after your mar- 
riage. Your wife married the soldier, you know, and left 
you before she got the allotment; at that time I was up in 
London about Nelson's funeral and getting Greenwich, and 
I have lost sight of you ever since." 

" And no wonder, Ben," he replied ; " you don't see half 
as much as you used to see : but I '11 teU you. After the 
Sovereign was paid off, I took a cruise to London myself, 
and all the money I got from Moses's allowance for the 
Trafalgar prize-money, and my pay at the back of it, soon 
got into other pockets. I first of all went to Portsmouth 

* Discharged, dead ; the usual way, on board a man-of-war, of writitur a 
Man's epitaph. ^ 
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I» tee if I eonld fiad ray wife^ and I stecnd away to the- 
J0II7 Sailors. The oM landlord wai at Koma^ and I aat 
dawB and blerr a elo«id with bin. ' WelV said T, ' old 
boy, have you wem my wife ? ' 

*' * Your wife V said he ! ' why, to bo aofe I did ; I 
saw her after she married die lobater. They started off for 
Ir^md, where his regiment was quartered, and ndtber oT 
^m have been back since^ To be niie, il'v not more 
than a month ago altogether, and 1 don't welt ser, if they 
get across the water, how they eonld hare been backr* 

" * In course,* says I, ' she was married under a pBiser'a 
name?' 

'* * Not she,' said the landlcnrd. < Her name waa Slia^ 
beth Susan Matson ; she married you as Betsy lilatsoii, and 
rile married the soldier as Susan Matson. The cle^ swoie 
he Itnew her again, although she had changed her eoJmum^ 
ibr this time she wore red ribbona : sbe answered that sKe 
was Betsy's twin %ister^ and as much like ao two peaa» This 
silenced the derk, and they were married.' 

^ This settled aU I had to know ; and al^Mu^h I did 
still love Betsy, yet I could not forgive her exactly, as I 
got drunk and forgot her. The next day I shipped myself 
on board a stage, coach, and back I went to Tower HilL 
It was not long before I was hauled wj^ belbre the Mayos^ 
locked up in the lodchonse, nm aboard of by land piratBiy 
and cleaned out, with store-room brushed, and not a 
rikot in the locker* 1 had, tlierefore, nothing for it but to 
T^vnteer again ; and before a fortnight was over my bead^ 
I was a quarter-master on board the Arethosa, commamM 
by Captain Charles Brisbane, as gaHant an offieev aa ever 
led his ship into an enemy's harbovr or caught hotd of a 
Frenchman at sea. We were oiFto the West Indies; and 
although, Ben, I had been burnt thero ooee before I 'm 
blessed if I don't think it gets hotter and hotter, audi one 
of these days I expect to hear that Jamaica is all in a 
Maze, and the black fellows burning like taUow^andkes. 

^As far as Yellow Jack was concerned, wo got off 
pretty well ; he took his proportion-^ for ho '• ncfter aslecj^; 
and when we got ashore at Barbadoes on tlie watering- 
party, some of us went about a week afterwards mnch fa»- 
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ther under die water than erer we expected. WtSi, Ihtt 
yellow fever k the devO himself ! 

'^ We had not long been theie, — I mean in Jamaica,— 
liiiCB we were joined hy die Latena^ and Anson, and put 
w sea in company with thera. We wefe beating up to- 
wards die ii^nd of Cura^a^ when we feU in with the Fis- 
gnard^ and she hauled her wind and joined die sf uaiben. 

'< Towards the doee of the year (and we had made a merry 
Chriatmas of it) we began f<nre and aft die decks to think 
fpomething was in the wind. Aldiongfa we were always 
kept pretty sharp at our work^ yet now we fancied that we 
were practised at qnarters more than at reefing topsails ; 
and whenerer the captains of the odier shxpa came •» boar^ 
^ey always got talking together raofe earnestly. Then k 
WfMotd be ' Qaarters again * — then ' Carry all sail ' -» then 
It woold be ' Qiiarter.^naster, the ^ss ;' and after a good 
look;, ' Tack ship, stand off under all sail/ then < Heaw-to;' 
* Captains come on board to sspper ;' lots of talking again. 
A)tho«gh it was Christmas time, it was as snire as diat 
sugar grows in Jamaica that we shomid get ooaaedikig moic 
than sogar-ploms to eat before a week was erer our beads; 

'* Well, Ben, the last day of the old year we had got oC 
Ckira^oa, and we got talking orer old times, when die usual 
beat to quarters took place, men were mustered, the * All 
sober and present' reported (for I stood at the wheel 
and saw and heard it all), when, instead of saying as we 
expected, ' Beat the retreat, and let the men make merry 
to-night,* or *Spfice the main brace/ or any such good 
news, the captain called out, * Clear for action, and let the 
casrpenrters see the fire^^screcns in order. Send the gunner 
here/ Old Pounce came alor^ the deck thinking soraetbif^ 
-was wrong ; bnt the captain asked him bow mnch powder 
he had ^Wed, and spoke about going to die magaaine, and so 
on. When every thing was ready, he went round the decks 
himself, and says he, ' My men, y<m will hare pretty tight 
work ei it before tins dme to-morrow.' Then came the 
retreat, leaving the ship clear for action, and the gnns 
secnred by the tackles alone. * Pipe the haramoeks down,' 
said the captain, ^ and don't disturb the men duriaig the 
night more than is absolutely requisite. It was then very 

X 2 
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light breezes and fine weather ; the land, just as the sun 
went down^ was reported from the mast-head, and the 
squadron was seen standing towards it. 

" Well, the devil an enemy did we see ; and we could n't 
make out what we were going to fight ; for there was no- 
thing but the island, the water, and the sky in sight ; and 
we had never heard of any thing but one or two Dutch ships 
in Cura^oay and they were not very likely to start. But 
the captain soon cleared up our doubts ; for before we had 
time to hang up our hammocks, the hands were turned up 
and sent aft. 

'' ' My men,' said Brisbane, < I expect that to-night the 
inhabitants of the island of Oura^oa will drink the old year 
out and the new year in ; and, by the blessing of Pro« 
vidence, they will get more strange ships in their harbour 
than they bargain for just now. To-morrow morning, at 
daylight, if the breeze freshens, I shall be at anchor inside 
that harbour ; and before eight o'clock the island will be 
ours. I sha n*t say any thing to you, my lads, about your 
duty ; you know pretty well what sailors can do, and I 
know that I can rely upon you. — The marines must be 
all ready to land in an instant,' said he, addressing the 
marine officer, ' and they will be in garrison by nine,' he 
remarked with a smile. ' Pipe down ! ' 

" We all, as if the boatswain's mate had whistled the 
warning at our ears, gave three hearty cheers, and each 
ship of the squadron repeated it. In course, we got talking 
about this on the forecastle, and some of the men who had 
seen the place said, 'I know the entrance is only fifty 
yards wide ; and there 's a place there called Fort Amster- 
dam, which has sixty-six barkers, all shoving their heads 
out, like chickens in a coop when the butcher feeds them. 
Then there 's the squadron, and Fort Republic, which can 
blase grape over every blessed inch of the harbour.' 

^^ * Is that all ? ' said another chap : ^ why, it's not half 
enough. What of the narrow harbour ? — the less way 
the Jollies will have to go before they tow a line ashore.' 

'* ' Well^' said the boatswain's mate, as he came forward, 
' I expect to be made boatswain of the theatre, and pipe 
ihe curtain up : this will be a rare go, surely.' 
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. '^'Come^ my lads/ said the officer of the watch, 'get 
as much sleep as you can, and we shall have time enough 
to talk ahout the theatre to-morrow.' 

" Ahout four . o'clock in the morning, when the watch 
was relieved, the hammocks were stowed without any 
' piping up,' the land was close on hoard of us, the other 
ships all in line, and the captain on deck. He was looking 
out with the master for the entrance of the harhour ; and 
this bothered him a little, until just at daybreak, when we 
made it out clear enough. ' Make ^ail !' was the order ; 
and in a jiffy every sail was set, and we standing right into 
a hole in the island, which looked about as broad as from 
Sally Port to Gosport. 

*' Whether the Putchmcn had been bousing their jibs up 
or not I can't say, but we soon began to think the captain 
was right, and that they had taken so much schnaps the 
night before that they couldn't open their eyes, or that 
when they did they saw double, for they never began to 
fire, although our jib-boom seemed poking the officer out 
of his bed. There were we, only four of us, going into 
this place, spanking along at a fine rate ; and from the 
look of the entrance we all thought the captain was going 
to run us on shore to take the barnacles off the ship's 
bottom. Whilst we were wool-gathering about this, we 
saw a Dutch frigate, the Halstaar, a sloop, the Surinam, 
and two large schooners, moored across the narrow entrance. 
It was then getting on to good daylight. We shortened 
sail, and ran smack on board the frigate : she was boarded 
and taken before the first lieutenant knew what was the 
reason of the row. The Jollies were whipped ashore, and 
in spite of the most cursed fire of grape, canister, and 
round-shot, they hopped about like tumblers at a fair, 
jumped into Fort Amsterdam, and by seven o'clock frigates 
and fort had an English jack on board of them. 

" I don't know, Ben, who were the most surprised, we 
or the Dutchmen : to think we ever should get into such a 
hole without being sunk, and to find that by ten o'clock, 
four hours after we had opened our fire, our fiag was flying 
upon Fort Republic, and the whole island, with ships, 
shipping, batteries, Dutchmen, coffee, and cocoa-nuts, were 
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cmn ! 80 Uind dnink must theK feUowi bare Inen, 'diat 
they only killed three men, and womded eieven. 
*' That was my first caper after Trafalgar." 



CHAPTER V, 

▲ odlor'a namthre resembles a ship's course in working to windwasd, 
which is fain to yield obliquely to the blast in order to weather Iter object in- 
directly, and fetch her port in the end. — Caft. GuttoooK. 

'' It 'a blowls^ great gusa and small arms at aea hbw" 
said I to Tom iJie next day, ''and I'm Ijieased if I don't 
think we are just as SBug in t^a good-looking reoeiviiig* 
ship, Greenwich Hospital, as if we wr&e bobbing about like 
a fidMnoan's float in the Bay t>f Biscay. Considering^ 
moreover, that you mi^t stir any fire in Eng^d with 
your feet without burning your toes, I think, old boy, yon 
would find it easia: to atump to the Dolphin than send up 
the rigging • 

*' Maybe," replied Tom ; '' and I think, Ben," said ho. 
'' you would find it, with your one fin, easier to drink to 
the health of our Sailmr King, than to tum in a dead-eye." 

^' That 's personal," aaid I. '' Uke yom: betters, Tom, 
you don't see more wilh your two top-lights than I do with 
my one. However, I i^ould have no objootion to torn in 
any thing else but another dead-eye* Although you have 
no regular service legs, yet, for a pair of dock-yard pins, 
they are a« good as any carpenter's yeoman could rammage 
IrasEi the store-room : and as g9od^ the parson says, oomea 
out of evil, 60 you never need cut your corns or boy any 
Uaddng to poUi^ your shoes." 

*' That 's what I call fnriMne de guerre, as the Fiecch. 
man used to say," replied Tom, " when he made a mis- 
take, and, instead of getting into Brest or Toulon^ used to 
be out of his reckonings and by some devilish bad fortune 
find himself snugly housed not a score of miles from Ports* 
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«)oal3i. But come along^ Ben Brace^ ray old Polyphemus ; 
aud, as you will have your blind eye to windward, III 
Iceep to leeward of yon^ or you'U make so much lee-way 
you '11 never feteh the port. — There, starboard you may a 
bit, and we shall get out of harbour here without running 
fovd of the gates." 

^ Murfi obliged for the pilotage, Tom/' I replied ; •' hut 
jn I sail better than you, I *\\ take you in tow. If it was 
not personal, I should say, seeing that I remark all things, 
(liat you would be like a small craft astern of a vessel which 
itad lost its rudder : you would have to look out and steer 
tier, whilst she towed you along. There, I 'm smack in 
the gutter ; that all comes, without beii^g personal like, of 
your not considering that I can wet my feet." 

" Fortune de guerre" said Tom, as he was passing along 
a slippery part of the quay ; up went both legs, and he was 
making a stem board, as he slided down the inclined plane, 
his timber toes sticking out like the catheads of a eliip, his 
•cocked-hat swimming away like a Portuguese man-of-war, 
and he htmself never stopping until he was fairly launched. 
A crowd of watermen soon restored the old boy to his 
equilibrium. I once more look him in tow, we fetched the 
tap, and were very shortly as comfortably employed in 
smoking as the most arrant tobacconist could ever have 
wished to see us. 

** Tom," said I, '^ that taking of Cura^ oa was a gallant 
affair ; for it 's not every man who will run into a harbour 
brisding with guns and stocked with soldiers and sailors. 
How many had you ? " 

" How many ? " said Tom. *• Why, we did not muster 
altogether more than seven hundred and fifty. The enemy 
might have eaten us, and no trosfole either." 

" Well, where did you steer to after that, Tom ? " 

*' Steer to?" said Tom ; **why, we steered about the 
West Indies and home again, and so on until 1 8O9, when 
I was drafted on board the Bucephalus, and went to 
Flushing. We did not make much of that, although it 
was much harder work than Cura90a. I don't know how 
at is, old shipmate," he continued, -" but we sailors nevo' 
iget on so well wlien we have to act with tlie soldiers: 
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either the ships get there hefore the time, or the stddiers 
are heat hefore we oome up. I think the hest plan u 
always to have it to ourselves ; then^ if we are touched up 
roughly, why, we slip our cables, loose sails, and they may 
blaze away until they are blind ; but when it comes to 
covering retreats, as they call it, why we are sure to botch 
the business. I never shall fo^et some of our lads after- 
wards in America being shoved ashore with a nmsket to 
march with the soldiers, and when a herd of swine hove ia 
sight, did n*t we fire at them — that 'sndl, and chase them 
till we heard, ' Halt ! halt ! ' We never came to a heave>to^ 
howcYer, until we had got a string-halt on the pig's hind* 
legs, and then we moored the whole fleet of them, with a 
cable each way. After all^ they were the best prisoners wa 
made. 

" I 'm aQ adrift with Flushing, and certainly know little 
about it ; for^ with the exception of firing at a low towa 
with rockets and shells, and running in and out of shoals 
— aground one moment and afloat the next-— it's very 
little we did, and the soldiers did no more. But, Lord ; 
Ben, how they died ! Sheep with the rot was a joke to 
them ! They went ofi^ worse than at Jamaica in the sickly 
season ; not all the Scheedaro, or the schnaps of Beverland^ 
could save them. 

" Well, talking 's dry work ; and this is the first time I 
have ever come to an anchor in the Dolphin. Although I 
swore never to have any more grog for a fortnight, yet I 
think I must treat resolution to a glass, and my promise to 
a pipe. Here ! hulloa ! ship ahoy I " 

Old Jorum the landlord freshened hawse for Tom ; who, 
when he had got his pipe in his mouth and his grog before 
him, looked like a real pensioner, who had left his legs and 
his cares behind him, began to talk of past days, and it was 
some time before I got him on the right tack to finish his 
sea-service before he ran ashore for ever. He was always 
laying his anchors out to windward^ and after he had asked 
after the little Jorums, he wore ship. 

*' I say. Jorum," he began, *♦ I suppose you know that 
eightcen-pence a- week would n't pay you if I keep treating 
resolution and promise to a pipe and a g]ass ; so I should 
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like to understand how long my score maj be before you 
clap a stopper upon it." 

** Why, Mr. Toprail/' said Jorum, *' these are hard 
times ; and although we have peace and plenty, I think it 
ought to be called peace and poverty. One *s obliged to 
turn his money every new moon for luck, and take as 
much of it as one can get from a customer : but with you, 
who have so often danced at my old place at Plymouth, 
and spent your prize-money like a sailor, why, I sha'n't be 
hard with you ; and so I '11 make this agreement with you, 
-— to give you a glass every Saturday night, providing you 
get me a peep at the bullet which killed Lord Nelson.'' 

*< Why, Jorum," said Tom, " you might as well ask 
for the tail of the donkey that carried the Brazilian officer, 
when some sailors caught hold of both of them at Rio 
Janeiro, clapped them in the launch, and had them hoisted 
on board instead of a water. cask." 

Jorum turned round, and I said to Tom, *' Clench him,. 
Tom I I know all about it." 

" Well, that 's a bargain,'' said Tom ; *^ and give us 
your hand upon it, old fellow." That was done, and Tom 
went on with his yam. 

" From the Bucephalus I was drafted into the Boyne, 
and went to the Mediterranean. Then we got to the old 
place, blockading Cape Secie, and looking out for another 
Trafalgar ; and if we could have got them out far enough 
to smell salt-water. Sir Peter Parker, in the Menelaus- 
frigate, would have given them a little trouble, just to keep 
them employed until we could get alongside. 

" That was a fleet, Ben I I have seen them both — I 
saw and served in them both. Nelson's was a good one ; 
but Pellew's was a better. The ships were in better order ; 
and I don't think, since ships were built and admirals 
wore cocked-hats, a smarter officer ever trod a deck than 
Sir Edward Pellew. It's very little we did out there, 
but look at them ; and they were quite satisfied at seeing 
us from their harbour. They never attempted to make a 
fight of it, although sometimes they might have eaten us. 
Out they would come, stand off-shore, looking as brave as 
a buU-dog; but directly Sir Edward got sail upon the 
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« 

the beer oeing made out of a salted hone ; yet I 'm thmk-- 
iiig that when the pay is gone^ ship's allowance will be 
better than monkey's — more kicks than halfpence.' 

'^ Well, I turned all this end for end in the cable-tier 
of my mipd^ and I did not like it. I was getting old in 
the service^ but I had not a friend left in the world. I 
had been as often in action as any man in the fleet ; but 
what was that ? I had not a shot in my huU^ and my 
spars were all safe and strong. I knew that if I went to 
Tolunteer for a ship on the peace establishment^ the first 
lieutenant would have turned round upon his lieel^ never 
have looked at ray certificates, but would say, ^ Very likely^ 
my fine fellow ; you may have been with Nelson^ Colling* 
wood, and Exmouth — (for they had made a Lord of Sir 
Edward Pellew) — but we want young, active men. Here^ 
Mr. Jonas, see this old fellow out of Uie ship.' — Then, if 
I had gone to a West Indiaman, the skipper would have 
said, ' No, my lad, I can't take you. Men-of-war's men 
always want grog, and they don't like working all day and 
night.' Jn short, I began to think, that let a man serve 
his country as truly as h6 would serve himself — and I 
take that to be pretty staunchly -^ if he escape the shot of 
the French or the knife of the Spaniard, he may have all 
the pleasure of dying by starvation in the streets. What 
can an old sailor turn his hand to ? 

'^ I had this befoi^ me. I was never an idler ; and 
although rather wild at Portsmouth, was tame aboard. We 
were to be paid off; the pay-books were made up, and 
Tom Toprail likely to turn fidierman's boy in his old age, 
when one morning, just before we were to be sent adrift^ 
whom should we see coming alongside but the admiral* 
He used to play these tricks in Port Mahon; and no 
skipper knew that he might not be roused out of his cot at 
daylight to find the commander-in-chief looking on at the 
holy -stoning of the decks. WeU, no sooner does his lord* 
ship come aboard, than the boatswain and his mates were 
at work to turn the hands up, and aft we all came on the 
quarter-deck. The officers were all in attendance, and we 
did not know if the gratings were going to be rigged^ or 
the admiral going to preach. 
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'^ ' My lads/ said he^ ' the fewer words I use, the hetter 
you will understand me. We have sailed together some 
time^ and we are pretty well acquainted with one another. 
Here is a letter from the Admiralty^ desiring me to fit out 
« squadron for very particular service iu the Mediterranean^ 
— that kind of service which you all like : in short, it is 
to attack Algiers. Now you all know you are ordered to 
he paid ofi^: who amongst you will volunteer to serve under 
your old commander.in*chlef, and enter on hoard the 
Queen Charlotte ? ' 

''You know^ Ben, when an admiral speaks. Jack is 
always silent; and it's a long time hefore he gets his 
jawing-tacks on hoard. Well, there was one fellow turn* 
ing his hat round as if he expected to And Spanish dollars 
in the rim; another was flattening his hair down and 
looking as if he was shipping the winch of his lungs to 
get a word up ; and a third was shuffling his feet ahout, as 
if he was getting ready to dance a hornpipe. Not a man, 
however, spoke a word, — they all stood, like a fiock of 
sheep in a squall, huddled together. 

'' ' What ! not one ? ' said his lordship : ' Is there not 
not a man in the Boyne who will sail with me ? ' 

" ' I 'U enter, my lord,'- said I ; ' hut I should like a 
day or two's hberty to get rid of my money ; and then I 'd 
go round the world with your lord^ip.' 

'* ' That 's well spoken, Toprail,' said the admiral, for 
he was not the one to get on hoard a ship and not know 
his crew. ' You shall liave your present rating; and I hope 
that in twenty-four hours you will have spent all you 
ought to spend, and appear on-hoard tlie Queen Charlotte. 
*— Is there no one else ?' 

'' Ahout a hundred spoke at once : it was all to the same 
end as my say. We wanted to hear old Scrapehard's fiddle 
again, to have one good douhle-shuffle and cut, and take 
the sand off the lower-deck of our shoes ; to go to the 
theatre, and take Poll, and Susan, and Jane, and Betsy a 
cruise in a coach, and then we were ready for Turk, or 
Frenchman, or any other set of fellows in the world, whe- 
ther they wore hats or turhans. 

'^ ' Ah ! said his lordship, ' I thought you only required 
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one to break the ice ; that b all as it ahoiild be. Yoa want 
a nin on sfaore^ and you diail ba?e it : but remember, the 
good men who come fint will haye the b^t ratinga. Pipe 
down^ Mr. CaUa.' 

^^ The next day we were paid off, and the Israditea were 
on the look-out for us : hot they were not half so bad as a 
new set of diaps^ who had set up a kind of coast-guard en 
the grog-idiops, as if we were smugg^ra, and wanted oyer- 
hauling. They earoe on board first, about ax of them^ all 
dressed in black, calling themselyes Methody parsons ; and. 
Lord love them, Be& i what do you think they wanted ? 
— why, for us to hand oyer our pay to them, and to gpo to 
church instead of going to the Jolly Sailots. They turned 
up their sanctified eyes, and tcM us they had a regard for 
our sools ; and that the deyil was a bad spirit, and was in 
the Jolly Sailors, and such places* 

'* ' I takes the liberty,' said Jack HendersoB, ^ to say to 
you that you don't speak Gospel. Man and boy, these last 
twenty yeurs, wheneyer I 'ye been at Portsmouth, I *v« 
gone at the Sailors ; and l2icie 'a not a dn^ of bad spirit 
in the house. And now, what haye yon got to say to 
that ? * 

^' * My good man,' said one of them, ^ if you gpye us 
your money, we will take care of it for you, keep yon 
sober, saye your soul, and make you a better man.' 

'' ' WeQ,' said Jack, ' that 's all fan- for ^e payment, 
hut come down below, for I don't want theae chaps to see 
me strike my colours without firing a shot.' I knew Jadt 
was up to some rig, ao I daps myself on the combings of 
^ main hatchway, and listened. Jack got the parson 
into the cockpit, and then asked him to go along the wings^ 
as his chest waa forward ; and away goes Ja(^ straight 
anhead in the dark. He knew, and he saw — for he waa 
uaed to the hght bdow — that one of the gratings waa up : 
in course, he jumps across to the other, and says he, ' Take 
eare, your reyerend worship, how you comes along. Take 
care of the hold, it 's all clear as the boatswain's atote-. 
room.' Well, tlte poor fellow goes groping, and hc^ng 
on by the knees, when he comes to the pkoe where Jade 
had leaped oyer, and down he goes smack into the hold* 
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Jack bears the Boiae^ and calls oot, 'MHiere are jtm, 
your hanour's wonhip'a revefeDoe?* 

'' ' Oh, oh ! I 'm sorely hraisedr said the poor ielbir: 
^ I have fallen into the pit.' * 

'' ' Why, I'm hlessed/ sa^ Jack, * if his honours re* 
vexence hasn't tumbled dowB the boid ! Oh, my eyesuid 
limbs ! how shall I got him oat again ? — there's not a 
r^^ in the ship, and we have no Jacob s ladder left !' 

'< ' Jacob's ladder was a vision, a dream,' said the Me- 
thody parson (for he was not hart BSttcb, — meters the 
womler ; for if the devil had n't takes care of his own, he 
would have broken his Beek)k ' Ok^ r^eaie me, my good 
man : — why did yon deceive Hie? ' 

<' < Pki n't I teU yoii,' said Jack, ' to msnd the hoU, for 
it waa as clear as the hoatawam's stomroom? Now 1 
won't deceive you this time, and yoo may get out how yon 
can, for I 'm blessed if I lend yon a hand. If you csb 
reach from the kelson to the lower part of the httkckway, 
yon. mnst be as long imd as strai^ aa old Domet, who> 
used to stand on the break of the poop and whisper into 
the main-top. Good-hy to your honoor'a worship's revere 
ence ! I'm off to the Jolly Sailors^ and I 'U just teU yowr 
brothers that you are in a sad slatev and tnmUed into the 
pit, aa you call the hudd^ you lubfasrly rascal I' 

''Up cornea Jack, and he goes to anodier, who waa 
preaching away by the hour ; it was all about grog, aaul 
drunkenness ; when Jack then whips hia oar in. 

*' ' Hulloft, old straig^it hair and blaek httttons I what 'a 
the use of your tossing up your eyes^ like a dying eod-fiah> 
about grog, when there 'a one of your crew aa drunk that 
be 's fallen down into the hold, and he 'a singiag out like a 
good one juat now— Listen, my old boy.' 

'' The parson clapped a 8to]^)er cm hia toi^iie^ and 
whipped out the hawse plug of his ear, and sure enough 
he hears his friend down below roaring like a buU^ and 
talking about ladders^ and Jacob, and ^rits^ So what 
does he do but call the rest of them, and they got down 
below as far as they knew the way^ and then perched 
themselves upon the combing like so many crows. Jack 
wanted to get some more into the scrape^ but the poor 
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'^ At last Joe Miller hit it. I think he shut his eyes 
when he tired ; but he was patted on the back, and they 
gave him a glass of grog. When the other first and 
second captains of the guns saw that^ if they made a hole 
in the rope yarns, it let rum out of the bottle^ they began 
to be more cautious^ and before we got to Gibraltar^ I 
would n 't have swung in the target for all the prize-money 
of the galleons. I 've seen fourteen bottles broke in the 
course of the morning's exercise — and the bottle was the 
bull's-eye. It was as much as to say, ' Smash me, and 
the liquor will run out.' Besides this regular noise, we 
had two days in the week to Uaxe away powder ; and 
I m sure that the Dey of Algiers, as tbey call the great 
Turk there, must have known exactly how far off we 
wo-e, from the difference of the sound. 

'^ Well, Ben, after making as nmdb sail as ike ships 
oould carry, and after Uazing away as much powder as 
would have served far the battle of St. Vincent^ we came 
in sight of the rock, and dropped our andiors. Lots of 
rock scorpions were idongside in a moment, and we had a 
Uow-ont of grapes for a piastre, enou^ for twdve in a 
fidess. But we were not to eat and do nothing ; we had to 
complete the water and provisions, and we made vp our 
powder — for stone walls take a deal of battering, and we 
had seen the batteries before, and knew that it would be 
hot work and no favour. There were five frigates and a 
corvette, all Dutchmen, under an Admiral Mynheer €a- 
pellan, who joined our squadron ; and those lads talked of 
nothing but schnaps and Turks from the time we anchored 
until wc sailed. 

^' On the 14th we sailed, ]>utdimen in co., and m. 
right good order they were. They did net look quite so 
light aloft as we did, and when we came to reef topsails^ 
ours were generally at the mai^^head before they had got 
the weather earring out, or a point tied ; but tliey stuck 
dose to us, and firom the exercise they were at, you would 
have thou^t old Van Trorap had jumped vip a^^ain, and 
was going to work after his old faddon. 

'' On the l6th the Promethens joined the fleet She 
was come straight from Algiersj^ and althou^^ It was nH 
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often in men-of-war's boats that any of the men came on 
board an admiraVs ship, yet the midshipman who came 
with Captain Dashwood just jumped up for a minute and 
then jumped down in the cockpit^ and then up jumps the 
stroke-oar*s man^ and we began to pick his brains for know- 
ledge, and his memory for news. 

^^ ' Sharp work, lads, we shall have of it/ says he, 
* Every blessed morning, noon, and nigh^ are the donkeys 
and the slaves carrying sand to make batteries ; and they 
walk guns about as easily as we used to carry a coil of 
rope in Portsmouth dock-yard, when the officer of the 
party, and Whistle, the boatswain, did not like it to be 
rolled. They know we are coming ; they mardi the men 
into the batteries' every morning, and there you see ram- 
mers and sponges turning about like a chap with two 
«words for a dog- vane. For the last twenty -four hours, 
vre never met a Turk who was not loading his pistols, or 
looking into the barrels : and the other day, when we tried 
to get off the consul's family, having clapped a midship- 
man's rigging over their mast-heads, notwithstanding they 
were rather bluff about the bows — (at least the wife and 
the grown daughter), — yet those Turks were so hard at 
work getting ready for action, that they let th^m pass the 
gate, and did not know a woman from a man. I 'm 
blessed if I did n't think that if any born creature ought to 
know a man from a woman, a Turk was the fellow ! and 
jet they looked in their faces and let them pass.' 

" ' Prometheus* boat ! ' said the mid of the deck ; but 
•it was only to get ready, so on went the coxswain with his 
story. 

*^ Our doctor was on shore to rig them out, and it was 
managed right well. All the corkscrew locks were shoved 
under the hat, and they looked so like officers, that no- 
l)ody had got the chair ready to hoist them in. Well, 
when the surgeon had goU^he mother and daughter ia 
breeches, he gives the child, quite an infant, something 
to set it to sleep. He then claps it into a basket like you 
would a pig, and covers it up carefully, leaving the poor 
creature as much air as could come through the grating- 
^ork of the basket. Over all, he clapped some fruit, and 
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walks down witb it towards the boat, whistling ' Oh the 
roast beef of Old England^' and swinging the basket about 
like you would a cock to set it to sleep. You kno\¥, lads, 
the streets of Algiers are so narrow, that when a donkey 
with a cargo of sand comes sailing along, you must screw 
up against the house and make yourself as fiat as a pan- 
cake, or you might lose your storeroom altogether. If 
seven or eight of them come along, like a flock of wild 
geese, one after the other, the stopping of the first at the 
gate, to see what he is laden with, brings all the rest in a 
heap, and Turk or Christian could n't get by. Well, it so 
happened that, what between a heap of donkeys, and the 
beating them, and the slaves who were endeavouring to 
pass^ the doctor got jammed against the wall by a jackass. 
He did not car^ a straw about himself, because he knew 
he could set his victualling department right when he got 
on board ; but the basket was another affair, and he kept 
it down under the donkey's belly, swinging it about a& 
much as be could, and whistling the 'Roast Beef in 
sharp notes, whenever the animal gave him a jam, and 
sent the wind out of him. The Turks were laughing at 
the doctor, and spitting at him for a Christian ; but he did 
not care much about that, and when they found he took it 
80 quietly, they thought they would jam him more tightly 
against the wall, and make him stick there for a full due^ 
So what does one of the Turks do, but out sword and give 
the donkey a touch in the stern that would have made 
even a pig forge ahead. Down went neddy*s head, and up 
went his tail, and he b^an pitching about like a ten-gun 
brig in a head sea, working the doctor into the wall : 
when smack came a stick upon his crupper. He forged 
ahead fast enough then, and his hind legs gave the basket 
such a jog that the baby awoke, and set up a cry that might 
have been heard at the palace. 

" ' They seized the doctor and child instantly, and I 
had just time to get down t<nhe boat and shove off with 
the mother and daughter. They might have found out 
then that they were women, for they piped their eyes and 
swabbed their faces, and called out for the boy and the 
basket. The devil a word, however, did they, say about 
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either the fruit or the doctor, who hy this time^ I should 
thinks is about getting back to his own shape again. Well^ 
lads, what do you think the Dey does ? He sends for the 
child, and it was a toss up if he roasted and eat it, or 
pitched it into the harbour. However, something went 
right at that time, and he sent the child on board ; but 
be has kept the doctor, the consul, and every body else he 
cotdd find ashore. Lord have mercy upon them all ! I 
would n't be in their clothes for all the shag-tobacco in 
Virginia ! — You could n't give a chap a drop of water, 
could you ? — but perhaps your grog has been served 
out*' 

** I took the hint, Ben ; but before I could wet his 
throat, down came the captain, the boat was off, and we 
under sail. 

^^ On the 26th we made the land, and then we began to 
look about us in earnest. The admiral had made up his 
mind not to stand shilly-shallying, and sending messages 
and getting no answers ; for Turks are never in a hurry 
to talk, and when they have to write an answer, they take 
care to have time enough to mend their pens. As there 
was no secret in the matter, we all knew what we were 
going about just as well as the admiral. At daylight, on 
the morning of the 27th, when I came to relieve the 
quarter-master of the middle watch, there was the place in 
sight, and looking for all the world like a large main- 
topsdl spread out to dry on the side of a hill ; narrow to- 
wards the head and broad at the foot ; the reef-points 

* standing for streets ; whilst the walls, which we could see 
4ts plainly as we could see the lighthouse, looked like the 
leach-ropes. It appeared nothing else, Ben, but for- 
tification and big guns t batteries south of the town^ bat- 
teries north of the town, batteries over the town, and 
batteries under it. And then comes the pier and Mole- 
head, which must have taken all the donkeys between 
Tetuan and Tunis to have carried the stone- work alone to 
have built them. We lay almost becalmed, with our heads 
towards the place ; and as we looked through the haze of 
the morning, the town appeared larger, and the batteries 
■Irigger, than perhaps they renlly were. When I lodced 
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TouBd at the squadron gmng to attack U^ i thougjifc %b«ir 
Dre must be blown out of the water, and that if any of us 
eame down again with our arms and limbs^ we should he 
jamnied into our right- shapes again by a donkey ivt the 
gateway. 

*^ I had been ob sh<ire often before at Algiers, and 1 
knew the place as well as if I had carried the stones to 
huild it ; Jor when I was there in the Boyne, getting 
water, I got leave froM the midshipman, after the hose waa 
fixed and the water running, just to step through the gate 
and see what it was like. Well, there I saw hoasoa 
jammed together, huilt of stone, with walls so thick, that 
I thought one cenld make a defence for ^e other, and that 
nothing could hurt the second street after the first one was 
knocked down. Then I got into the Fish market^ where 
was a battery, which if well managed, was strong enough 
to sink a three-decker* When I walked round the Mde^ 
J said to myself, ' I should like to see all the ^ips in t^ 
world come alongside of this^ and let me have only three 
hundred blue jackets, and Uie guns fi^tted Widk tackles^' 
(for I don 't understand that hand^iking thera out, wheik 
one good haul, and out it would run to the wall). Many s 
the time I looked into the coflfee-shop and saw these ehapv 
sitting cross-legged like tailors, with more pistols and 
swords thim ever were used to cut «ut the Hermione ; and 
then I used to imi^ne that these Turks thought of nothing 
but sffiokiag and fightii^. They were a fine stout set of 
fellows, and did not care for death any more than they 
did for their law against drinking grog. I 've seen theas ' 
turn it down by quarts, and well they may. Did any man 
yet have a thing denied lum and not wish for it ? Whett 
there 's no liberty to go on shore, don't we all wish to py 
directly ? whereas, had the word been passed ' for those 
who wanted liberty to go on shore, to go aft on the qua*- 
ter-deck and put their names down,' not thirty would have 
gone. I heard the parson say, also, one morning, when 
sonoebody had eaten hU hot roll, that, ' like Adam with a» 
apple, the roll never would have been touched if it had 
not been the property of another.' But this is all human 
nature. Fancy how we boys longed for 8oft*taek whea 
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the fint lieutenant wovid not let tbe bum-boat come 
alongside ; itop a man's grog^ and he *I1 get drunk if he 
ean. 

** Tbe time was near at hand when many a brave fellow 
who was then asleep in his hammock would be lashed up 
in it before the morrow^ or launched overboard without it* 
Yet how quietly they slept! — many of them dreaming 
of home and their wires and their children^ and such like 
encumbrance^ whieh^ by the blessed aid of the soldier^ I 
have been spared* It was a beautiful morning, and there 
was a stillness about us like the calm before the hurricane. 
There was the Impregnable^ as steady as if she had been 
built out of the sea 1 hex sails were hanging dead down 
from the yards : not a bieath of wind blew even the jib out 
for a second. On board of her all seemed as quiet below 
as the wind aloft, yet before night two hundred of her crew 
woe either dead or wounded ! Now and then one or two 
guUa would come screaming up towards the ship to pick 
up what had been thrown overboard ; and then one might 
hear a pipe on board of one of the shlps^ just to break the 
jsilence. Somehow I felt quite happy when we began to 
slush the water about the dedrs, and I never liked the 
noise of a holystone so much as I did on that morning. 

^* The admiral was up early^ and he sent away a boat 
with a flag of truce ; but he knew well enough he would 
get a Turk's answer, — which means, Ben, that the Great 
Turk would &nnk about it ; and that 's as much as to say. 
Don't bother U9, we want coflfee and pipes. Well, I 
watched the admiral, — for I have seen many of them 
when going into action. I had a good look at CoUingwood 
at Trafalgar^ as he walked the dedc as quietly as a marine 
officer on a Sunday morning when he is full tog for muster. 
I saw Nelson at St. Vincent : he was not an admiral then, 
but his aims worked about just as much as the slump did 
afterwards : sokl I saw Exmouth before and during the 
battle of Algiers : he seemed more thoughtful than any of 
tfiem ; and weU he might be, for there was he with five ships, 
which were likely to be riddled before they anchored^ or which 
might be so disabled as not to get to the stations which had 
been chalked outfor them. Even if we did get a]l right^ anchor 
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down and iaUs stopped aiflft, who could look at those bU 
walls, and know how thiek diejr were^ and yet feel confident 
of success ? He who commanded os al), and who gave the 
word to file, how coold he look on at the doohle row of iron 
teeth peeping out htarelj from the porthdes of the hat. 
teries, and not think that, ckwe as we were to be, not one 
of tbem coold he fired without carrying some execution 
along with it ? He was thooghtldl ; and as he stood upon 
the poop OTerhanling the town throagh his g^ass, I diooght 
to myself, 'I'm blessed if I would noi sooner be Tom Top- 
rail, and have only to look after No. One, than be Lord 
Exmouth, with all the fleet upon his mind !* One dwells 
on these things afterwards ; but certain it was he thoogfat, 
when he first Tolonteered for the business, that many a hat 
would be without a head, and for that reason he would not 
take one of bis own family. They came crowding all sail 
to get a chance of being shot, — for there's not a finer, 
braver set of men in the service than belong to that name. 
He was righL < No ! no ! ' said he, ' I have quite enough 
apon my hands and head, without having the anxiety of a 
aoD with me.' 

" The Severn had got a slight cat*s paw of wind, 
and she towed the flag of truce some distance ; but the 
wind deserting her, the boat shoved off, and a long hot pull 
they had of it. We watched her as she came to a grap- 
nel outside of the Mole, and waited for an answer to the 
letter, which a Turkish officer had carried on shore. 

^' The breeze came down about two beUs in the forenoon 
watch, and by the time we had got our pork and pease-soup 
stowed away, we were close to the land, and hove-to near 
enough to see the heads of the Turks' pipes. There tbey 
were by thousands, Ben, sitting crossed-legs, with a lap full 
of arms and a mouth full of smoke, looking at us just as 
quietly as if we were some show got up by the Dey for the 
amusement of his suljects. But we soon altered the show 
' Well,* thinks I to myself, although I said it out loud to 
Tom Simpson the signaLman, ' this is a pretty go ! This 
is what it is to be a Turk ! For do you mind, Tom,' said 
I, ' these here fellows who clap canvass on their skulls be- 
cause tliey've no hair, think that all the shot that ever was 
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blazed since Adam was an oakum-boy in Chatham dock- 
yard would never hit them unless they were wanted aloft ! 
If tliey are killed^ why it's all right! if they escape^ it 
was all arranged it was to be so I And certain they feel, 
that if it 's their time to answer muster to the general roll^ 
although we may be bunglers enough to miss them^ yet that 
some tile would tumble upon their skulls^ or some powder 
blow up, or some catamaran capsize^ for^ somehow or other, 
they were to go, and go they would ! I wish I could think 
so/ I continned to Simpson^ * for my legs itch very 
much/ 

What r said Simpson^ ' not to ran away, Tom ?' 
^ No, no !' said I. ^ Did Tom Toprail ever bob his 
head to a two-and- thirty pounder yet P Handle your 
purser's pump and look out, for here 's the boat coming 
back/ 

'^ It was a little after four bells p.m., as they write it 
on the log-board, — and which means, Ben, I believe, 
' provisions munched/ as it begins after dinner, — that we 
saw the boat returning, and, as the admiral thought before- 
hand, without any answer. Up goes the signal, ^ Are you 
ready ?' and it was a hard matter to say what ship answered 
first. The stops seemed to break all at the same moment, 
excepting on board the Superb, and the signal-^man there 
was determined not to be last, so he sent the flag aloft 
without any stop at alL 

'* ' Put the helm up, Mr. Gaze,' said the admiral : and 
Mr. Gaze, who was the master, called out as quietly as if 
he was going to wear ship at sea, ' Up helm, quarter- 
master !' — *Ay, ay, sir!' said I, and round flew the 
spokes. 

'' The sails were trimmed, and each ship steered for her 
station. I was at the weather wheel ; and although I did 
think a bit, yet I never took my eye off the lighthouse, 
which Mr. Gaze told me to keep in a line with a flag-staff. 
' Yes,' said I to myself, ' here we go, right before the wind 
on a lee shore, to see which is hardest, iron or stone, into a 
place not large enough to swing a decent-sized bum-boat ; 
and if we are to get out again, we must haul her over the 
ilole-head ; — ^for the breadth across was not more than three 
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hnndred and fifty feet, and how tiie deyil were we to woik 
a three-decker out of that horse-pond ?' 

** ' Starboard a little, T<^raU ! ' said the master. 

'' ' Starboard it is, sir/ said I. 

*' ' We must anchor by the stern, Graze/ said the ad* 
miral. 

'^ ' Certainly, my lord !' said the master ; not looking 
round the devil a point ; but continuing, * <Steady-i-e f 

" * Steady it is, sir !* said I. 

" The wind was light, and we dipped along gently 
through the water. All hands were at quarters : the sail* 
trimmers stood ready to shorten sail, whilst the men on the 
lower deck were to attend to the cables. Well, Ben, as we 
got closer and closer, I expected a Turkish salute, for now 
the Mole-head seemed coming on board of us. But no, 
there they were, sitting as I told you before, and not a 
Uessed one of them was afraid of the flying jib-boom 
shoving them off the battery ! 

*' ' Shorten sail, Brisbane ! * said the admiral, and every 
thing was clewed up, and we went gently Co our station. 

" * Let go the anchor. Gaze !* said his lordship. . 

'' * Hold on for a moment Tsaid the master wi^ a loader 
voice. * My lord, we must go a Httle farther in ; —now 
I think we are about right to rake the Mole-head !' Down 
went the anchor from the stem, a hawser was run out to a 
brig, and the jolly old Queen Charlotte lay like a duck on 
the water, with her starboard broadside ready to Dght 
the Turks* pipes. I lashed the wheel, and jumped upon 
the poop to assist Simpson if any signals were to be made. 
* If those Turks,* says I, ' understand English, they must 
think it odd that we come poking in here, right under their 
guns, and calling out the soundings as if we were going 
into one of our own harbours.' Well, by way of letting 
them believe their ears if they doubted their eyes, we waited 
until we were all stoppered and snug, and then we gave 
them three such cheers as made the whole batch of them 
take their pipes out of their mouths, and they sent the 
smoke after the mouth-piece as coolly as 1 should have 
done at the Jolly Sailors. 

'' The admiral seemed to know what answer we should 
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get to tW cheer ; and as he did not want to hurt the 
smokers^ he waved hU hat, for he. was on the poop, to the 
Turks^ and kept saying, * Get out of the way, will you ? 
I'm going to fire ! ' But they looked at him with aa mach 
eorapeeiue aa a hoatswaia'a mate looks at a man lashed to 
the gratings. ' Stupid fellows !' said the admiral, ^ wiUywi 
get out of ihe way ?' He kept waving his hat with as 
large a sweep b» a chap makes when he is mowing the 
governor's grass. 

'^ Just at this time, when the Leander was the only ship 
which had taken up her position besides ourselves, the si* 
)«aee was disturbed by a shot from the Lighthouse battery, 
which came smack in amongst us. 

'' ' Stand by ! ' said tiie admiral. Two or three more 
followed the first ; and as the figkt was fairiy begun by the 
Turks, he called out, after again waving to the people, who 
were elose to the nwzzlea of the gjitts, ' Fire ! ' The whole 
broadside was blazed at the word, and no Hum was left oa 
that pier-head who had not his pipe put out. Close as we 
were, I oould see distinctly the effect of our shot. The 
top of the Mole-head seemed almost smashed; but the 
snnke (for all the batteries opened their fire) soou clipped 
a stopper upon all observations in that quarter. 
^ '< The Superb was the next ship to us, and she got all 
Oiug without much damage. The Minden was next to 
her ; then came t^e Albion, and last of all the Impregnable. 
These ioxa line-^battk ships were with their broadsides 
to die broadside of the Mole-battery ; whilst the Severn 
and the Glasgow were on eur larboard quarter, astern of 
the Leander, which ship was abreast of the Fish-market, 
*- for of course the Turks did not want any fish that day 
*— they had to look out fw their own souls ! 

*' I suppose, Ben, ever since Trafalgar, there never was 
so much noise made about a parcel of Turks. We saw 
them driven into the batteries like a set i^ d<mkeys ; and 
no sooner had a whole batch of them been blown to Jericho, 
than in comes a new set to fill up their places. In the 
mean time we ware not left to look at them in comfort. 
The whole contents of the inner pttrt of the harbour seemed 
determined to have a erack at the admiral; and mice or 
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twice I wished he had walked a little farther away from 
me. Every now and then we heard the homb-vessels 
blazing away^ and we saw the shells fall into the town and 
batteries^ as exactly as a boy pitches a stone in a hat. 

'^ In the middle of all this smoke and noise^ there was 
Mynheer Capellan coming into action with his frigates, and 
ranging up to his station^ to the southward of the town, in 
a style which made the admiral say, ' Well done, Capellan ! 
Ab ! that 's a brave nation, and right well do they uphold 
the character of their country ! ' The Turks blazed away 
at them, for now they found out what asses they had been 
to let us anchor without annoyance; but Mynheer and 
his broad-sterned crew took it all In good part until they 
anchored, and then they set to work to clear off the score ; 
and never yet did they stand to their guns better and act 
more coolly than they did at Algiers. 

" The Dutch admiral brought up astern of the Glasgow, 
and his squadron anchored astern of him. But of aU the 
gallant sights that ever I saw, I never saw any thing to 
beat the courage and the coolness of Wise in the Granicus. 
The Hebrus and she were left to fill up any opening which 
« might be made by eome ship being unable, from the light- 
ness of the wind, to reach her situation ; and there he re» 
mained out of fire, until he saw all the horses in their 
proper stables, and now he was to do just as he liked. 
Well, he never looked any where else, but smack in the 
hottest of the fire. He was not going to tail an end with 
the Dutchmen, or get half out of range by boxing about 
the bomb. vessels, so he drops his courses, sets his top- 
gallant sails, and steers smack for the admiral's flag, which 
he saw above the smoke ; for he knew we were the closest 
in, and had got the warmest berth. He shortened sail all 
at once, ranges up between the Queen Charlotte and the 
Superb, and sets to work to make himself equal to a line- 
of-battle ship by blazing away faster than any ship in the 
fleet. 

'^ It has been the fashion ever since that business of the 
Seahorse and the Turkish frigates, to say, ' Oh ! they are 
only Turks ! what can they do ? ' But I '11 tell you, Ben, 
what they tried to do. I 'm blessed if they did n't t^ in a 
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parcel of crazy boats to board us in tbe smoke, and set fire 
to the Leander ! Now that business of Hamilton's and the 
Hermione^ which is painted up in the HaU, was a great 
thing ; but what think you of a parcel of Turks (fellows 
in large trowsers and turbans^ and who hardly know an 
oar from a neckcloth) pulling up^ catching crabs every 
moment^ to board a three-decker ? Why, 1 suppose such 
impertinence was never known ! We could have thrashed 
them with wet swabs, or left them to tumble overboard, by 
shutting the lower-deck ports and handing them some 
greasy ropes over the side. But to think even of such a 
thing ! Well^ poor fellows ! they had not long to think 
what was coming next, for the Leander sent one broadside 
of round and grape in among them ; and then if any man 
had wanted to fish, he would have hooked a Turk. They 
would have bit, poor fellows ! at any bait ; and if I could 
have saved some of them, it 's not Tom Toprail who would 
have seen such gallant fellows made food for fishes. 

" We soon finished the Mole-head battery, and sprang 
the ship round to touch up the Lighthouse-battery. Those 
gentlemen had got it all their own way ; for unless some 
stray shot from the Impregnable, or a shell or two from 
the bomb, gave them something to think of, they were 
amusing tiiemselves with pelting away at us, as if we had 
been stuck in a pillory* We paid them ofi^, however, and 
set them dancing about like a set of fellows at Portsdown 
fair. They never saw heads unshipped as we unshipped 
them. In half an hour the bottle-hitting had come into 
use, and they had not a gun left to blaze away at us. 

*' Although from this time our share of the shot was 
but sparingly served out to us, yet the other ships were 
upon whole allowance, and the Impr^nable got more than 
she wanted. She was, from her station, the last of the line, 
of-battle ships which came into action, and she took up 
her station in as pretty a fire as ever whistled round any 
ship. I 've heard say, that by some accident she was ex- 
posed to a raking fire, and that her loss was the greatest 
during the time she endeavoured to get her broadside to the 
battery. But well did she repay the Turks when the op<* 
portunity offered. It was requisite, however, if possible^ 
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to get some other dbip to take a little of the fire from her, 
«nd the Glasgow tried to stand her &iend ; i)ttt the wind 
had lulled altogether^ and she could not reach the Impnn^- 
B«ble. There we all were^ hecalmed, close «nda* the bat- 
teries ; the powder growing shorty and the men gettii^ 
tired ; whilst the Turks (for they had forty tiiottsand 
soldiers in the place) had always a fresh supply of lattnds * 
wlio^ although they were driven into Ute batteries, foog^ 
Uke devils when tl^y were there ; lor l^ey had bo chaaoe 
of escape but tlwoaigh their own exertions. 

^* The shot waa like hail occasionally ; yet in the Queen 
Ghaidotte we had v^ y few lulled or wounded. We bad 
knocked the batteries to atoms ; and bow die adm^iral wat 
for buming die fleet, or rather one or two ships which be* 
kuiged to the Dey ; and which he, as he did not haow the 
difference from a fleet or a squadron (aiid how shoidd be ?) 
called by die tume of a fieet. They were bamt by Mr. 
Richards from our barge and we only lost two men in ao 
doing. But a Mr. Foooc^e from the Hefarus, a gentleman 
wbo bad been under Sir Peter Parker in die Menelans in 
Asaeriea, and who was a regular deviUene^care man aa far 
aa shot and sbeil were concerned, pushed alongside in a 
rooket-boat ; the Turks made a desperate attack li^on him^ 
and he and nine of his crew Ytere killed in a Bunute. The 
boat came out vith only three men le£t in it, and these 
three were half indined to Uy it again ; but we woe 
devilisb glad there was no occasion for her going baeL 
The whole batch of the Turks were burning, and one 
drifted out so near us that I thought my whickoB were 
a*fire. 

*"' Welly I need scarody tell you, that die bunnesa waa 
aetded to a certainty ; the ships were destroyed, the bat- 
teries beaten in, and the town shaken ; but when ai^t 
dosed in, diere we remained widiout a breath of wind to 
Mow u^ dear of the harbour. If the calm had eontinued, 
why, between you and me, conddering die magazines <« 
bottd the diffeiettt ships were getting so enc^y that the 
jpursers' atewaids might have tiHBed them into candle* 
boxes widiout any fear of thdr Idowing up, I 'm thiidung 
diat we might have earxied sand, aa well aa tiw donfaeys^ to 
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repair our own woric ! When the sun went down and it 
began to be dark^ I can't say that I felt so easy as I could 
have wished. 1 thought I should have been a alave^ for I 
could not shut my eyes t6 the danger. 

'' The admiral had been wounded and had gone below ; 
when his ereiw saw that his wound was not serious^ (hey 
gave three dieers. We had already swung the riiip e head 
round to seaward ; but the devil a flaw of wind by two 
belis had oome towards us. Tlie flag the mast-head was 
hanging upright and downright like a jackass's fore-kg ; 
and although I kept my eyes idoft like a Methody parsou 
at prayers, yet I aould notaee it move. We ran out haw- 
sers and got boats to tow ; and about four bells a light air 
springing up feom off the land^ we iwappiiid ear cunrasi, 
and were standing out. Well then, I fek as a man should 
feel who had been in such a business ->- blazing away from 
four bells in the afternoon to four bells in the flrst watch* 
I had left the poop and got to the wheels east off the 
twiddling4ine6, and clapped my hands on the spokes, 
having given it a bit <tf a twist to find out if aU was right 
astern of us. 

" Although we had given mp firing, the Turks had not. 
The batteries along the Mole could only find work lor the 
stone-masons ; but osie or two fsrts over the town, and 
which if we had Uaaed at until now we never oould have 
struck, continued to play upon us. The hawsers were cut 
and the tow-ropes smashed ; but as we had just steerage- 
way from the breeze, it did not much signify. We were 
creeping out, and the rest of the fleet were getting under 
weigh as fast as they could. The master called out, 
* Port a little, Toprail !' I heard it, Ben, but I couldn't 
answer. A shot had come through the quarter-deck port 
from that cursed battery I told you of, and both my pins 
were shot off bekw the knee. Mr. Gaze not hearing the 
answer, stepped to the wheel, and I should have been dead 
enough if he had not called a couple of stout hands and 
sent me below. I saw no more of the action ; but I heard 
the thunder roll over our heads, for it eame on to rain and 
thunder and Mghtning. I heard the cables as they rsfi 
through the hawse-holes, and before eight beHs had struck 
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and the watch were relieTed^ I wag in my hammock, 
short of both legs. I had gone through all the business of 
dockings without once singing oat to the doctor ' to hold 
his hand.' 

'^ Well, you know the rest. The Dey had had quite 
enough of that day ; and, although he might have knowir 
that powder could not last for ever, unless they could get 
the saltpetre out of the salt-water (and you know going to 
sea they hoist the blue peter), yet he was sudi an ass as to 
come to the terms we sent in by the flag of truce : whereas, 
had he sent back his oomplhnents to know if he oould 
assist the admiral in repairing his ships for him to sail 
back again, not all the Exmouths, or CoUingwooda, or 
Nelsons, that ever commanded a fleet, oould have forced 
him to beg pardon for his impudence. We could n't have 
returned to the fight. I tell you, some of the ships had 
already taken the powder out of the brigs ; and the bat* 
teries on the hills, which had never heard the whiz of a 
shot or the burst of a shell, might have fired away at us 
until another fleet came from Spithead. 

" It was a great action! a noble action ! a daring action I 
but it was a lucky action ; and as ihey say fortune favours 
the brave, so it favoured the admiral. 

*' My service to you, Ben, said Tom, as he took off his 
hat and made me a low bow ; our logs are run up, and the 
glass is turned, I hope, for a long run." 



CHAPTER Vir. 

Even when my time comei , ne'er believe me so soft. 

At with grief to be taken aback : 
That Bamenttle cherub that sits up aloft 

Will look out a good berth for poor Jack ! — DiBDlN. 

1 NBVEB looked at old Tom without thinking, that 
although Greenwich was a long reacli in a seaman's life^ 
yet it was a very snug mooring when once we had got the 
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bridles in. Now the gales of wind which whistled over 
oar heads might sing and howl^ the rain might patt« 
against the windows — frost and snow^ or winter or sam« 
mer^ might come all of a heap, yet Tom and I, after all 
our hardships and dangers^ might lay our heads on our 
pillows in security^ and reap the fruits of our services. 

That battle of Algiers was most glorious^ and would 
convince all seamen^ that Lord £xmoath knew the value of 
a ship's broadside as well as any man afloat. He might 
have had more ships if he had asked for them ; but he cal- 
culated exactly (perhaps rather too closely) the force which 
was requisite. But there are no fools like Turks ! To let 
iJie fleet take up its position ! why^ they must have known 
that English sailors would not turn hack for a shot or two ; 
and secondly^ that once well within point-blank shot, they 
could not turn back^ if they were so inclined^ without ex- 
posing themselves to a killing fire ; so that they might as 
well have waited until the flag-ship got near the Mole^ and 
then have opened every gun upon her. The firing would 
have put down the wind ! the other ships would have 
drifted in under a blaze of great guns^ raking them fore and 
aft^ and have had to take up their positions under every 
disadvantage. And then the following day to come to 
terms, must have been a very i^reeable surprise! No 
man ever led more gallant officers and seamen into battle 
than Lord Exmouth did ; no man ever fought a harder 
action, or more richly deserved what he obtained. But, 
Lord bless their rum-covered Turkish heads ! — the French 
were not quite so civil either at the Nile or Trafalgar, and 
the Danes at Copenhagen never threw a chanc^ away. 

Tom and I had seen more service than any two in 
Greenwich. Most of my old shipmates in the Agamemnon 
were dead and buried, and we were the regular yam- 
spinners of the Hospitad ; but as year after year crept on^ 
we began to look at each other as if before long we should 
part company. Occasionally I received some money from 
Jane ; at least I suppose it came from her, for I had lost 
sight of the other lady, and believed that she was on the 
foreign cruise. 

We had nothing to set us on the talking tack until the 
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battle of Navarhio^ and we used to laiq;h heartily at ^mJU. 
I'o think of three fleeti of different nations setting to work, 
aerioualy to sink a pared of Tutkish skips^ when half 
their crewa and their adcoiralB were on shore smoking their 
pipes* It was no doubt a great vietoiy either for the 
French or the RHSsiaiM ; butt for the fing^ah^ it muat have 
been mere child's play I I knew we always treated it as 
fluclu Tom used to say^ *^ It was just like those fool8» 
who though ty if they were to be killed^ they would be 
killed ; so some went oa i^ie to amoke^ whilst the others' 
xemaiiied to be shot !*' 

At last, at the begivoiiig of 1835, my old friend Tom 
began to give way in. right earnest. "Re seemed to walk 
with great diffieidtj, and I thought that the March galea 
would make him elew oTery thing up and lay him on his 
beam-ends* But he had his wits about him; and ia 
February he begaiL to think that Jorum's aUowance grew 
lese^ and that the M redr-nosed landlord thought it no 
longer a joke to bouse up Tom's jib every Saturday night 
and get nothing for it but the battle of Algiers^ which^ in 
aptte of Tom's alterationa,. was very much like the old 
8tory> wMch Jorum by that time knew by heart, and could 
tell quite as well as my oid shipmate. 

^ Well, Ben^" said Tom to me, " I intend to square the 
yarda with that old quart^pot to-day, and then I shall be 
ready to trip my anchor without any load upom the flukes.'' 

^ How do you intend to do that, Tern ? " said I; '^ for 
the seore is heavy^ and your tobacco-money haa all gone in 
amoke." 

" I have n't furled sails altogether yet," said Tom^ '^ al- 
though I may hanre taken a reef in my bsain ; and, Ben,"* 
said he, " you muat come to the Dolphin to->night and be a 
witness to the payment; because, you see^ I intend to leave 
you to look after my trapa when I brace about my head- 
yarda for a full due. So, mind the signal ! Rendezvous, 
Ben, at the Dolphin to-night at four o'clock !" And away 
he went hobbling along, and not exactly nniklng his marks 
in the mud as straight as a £avmer when he plants beans. 

The time came, I was there, and Tom at anchor in a 
4ky doek. Jorum did not open the gates to float the hull. 
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allboiigh it waft Saturday niglit, wjiich was the oight agzeed 
upon hf the eld host for returning some of the money in 
kind which had fallen from Tom's pockets during hia 
dancing days at Plymonth. 

" I say^ Jorum," said Tom^ " did I ever tell you a yam 
about Algiers ? " 

*' Oh ! " said Jorum, twisting round like a pig in a 
squally or like a monkey in chase of his own tail^ '^ did you 
ever tell me of any thing else ? I 'm blessed if I don't 
know eyery man's name from Exmouth'a to Pocock's^ and 
from Milne to Millar. I begin to think, Mr. Toprail, that 
you must be Joe Miller yourself I " 

*' Well, don' t be surly, old fellow I We are all winding-up 
fast, and some of us may not weather the March gales ! 
Come^ give ua a diop>.and I '11 tell you about Napier's busi. 
ness with the Portuguese." 

'* I don't want to hear any thing about Napier and his 
Portuguese ! I 've read it all in the papers ! Ton talk ot 
a drop — hang me if I don't think you would drink a cask 
full ! and as &r a barrel,, I should be sorry to see that at 
your lips !" 

"Ay," sud Tom, '^ breakers ahead is a sign of shoal 
water ! You don't want me to run on the bank and be 
high and dry !" 

<' Run on the bank ? " said Jorum, who took thia in 
another sense than Tom intended it. '* No, I don't want 
that ; we have had lots of those breakers already ! \ 

" What day of the month is this. Jorum ? " said Tom, 
apparently recollecting something. 

" What game are you up to now ?" said the landlord. 
<' Why, it's die 1 4th of Febniary." 

" Give us your hand, Ben," said Tom ; " eight-and- 
thirty years ago you and I were about something else than 
thinking of beer and pipes at this time ! " 

I gave Tom a hearty shake, and said J> " That 's true, 
Tom ; but after such a day's* work, a drop then would not 
have been unwelcome." 

''Why, what did you do eight-and- thirty years ago?" 
said Jorum, looking aa knowing a& a Johnny Crow at 
Jawmk 
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*' Give US your hand again, Ben/' said Tom, not noticing 
tlie landlord's question at alL *' When I think^ that was 
the first action we were ever in together ; for I was in the 
Excellent when she ranged up to take the fire off the Cap. 
tain, when Nelson clapped his helm a-starboard and run 
alongside of the San Nicholas. My eyes, Ben ! I can fancy 
you as proud as a dog with two tails^ carrying the swords 
under your arm ! " 

" I say, Tom, did you ever hear my song about that 
busine^ ? " said I. 

" No," said he. 

" Will you hear it, old Jorum ? '* said I. 

'' Certainly," said he. 

" Chorus," said I. 

'^ Done," said he. *' Come, Tom, take your beer: I wish 
it would put your pipe out." 

" Now, Ben," said Tom, '^ never mind the smoke.'* 

** On February the fourteenth, St Vincent's Cape not very far, 
We spied a noble Spanish fleet of twenty-seven znei^of-war ; 
Ten firisates too we counted, and a brig they had moreover. 
All under the command of one Don Josef de Cordova. 
Hurrah ! there they are, all with colours flying, 
And SjianiBh ships and enemies — ot that there *s no deny- 
ing. 

** Wc had but sixteen ships with us, but all our hearts were firm 

and good : 
Old Jervis he commanded us, with Nelson, Troubridge, Colling- 

wood; 
With many other captains bold, resolved to fight the harder 
When they saw the Spanish four-deck*d ship the Santa Trinidada. 
Hurrah I here they are ; how soon the guns will rattle ! 
Up goes a signal now — >look out — ' Prepare for battle.* 

** Brave Troubridge soon commenced the fight, cut through the 

Spaniards* straggling line ; 
Then Nelson cheer*d — - * Hurrah ! ' said he, < there *b some of them 

shall soon be mine.* 
The Victory pour*d her broadside in ; the Spaniards flinched the 

fun through. 
As the colours soon came tumbling down of the Salvador dei 

Mundo. 

Hurrah ) there they are ; blaze away my gallant boys ! 
Never mind your legs or arms, the grape shot or the noise. 
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** BraTe NeUon in the Captato sought the largest ship of all the 

fleet; 
Axxd hoir» my eye 1 the shot did fly, when these two vessels 

chanced to meet! 
The San Josef hack'd her comrade up, with the Nicholas and 

Isidore ; — * 

Hie first she carried eighty guns, the latter had but seventy.four. 
Hurrah ! here they are ! — Boarders fore and aft, be ready : 
* Follow me,* said Nelson, * lads ; ' and * Follow me,* said 
Berry. 

**He boarded the Saint Nicholas— in a minute she was captured 

then : 
The Holy Joe still blazed away, still * Follow roe» my gallant 

men. 
Forward! forward!* Nelson cried; <roy noble captains, stick to 

me. 
And Nelson bridge shall bear us on to Westminster or Victory 1' 
Hurrah ! here we are ; the admiral is dead below. 
We've captured a good pair of them — the Nicholas and 
Holy Joe. 

*' The flght is done, the battle won, and Jerris is victorious ; 
The British flag still waves alof^, as proud as it is glorious ; 
And Nelson's coxswain, here am I, who carried all the swords 

away. 
Shall find his name in every page that tells of this triumphant 
day. 

Hurrah ! here we are, jolly dogs and gallant tars, 
Safe fiom shot, from gales of wind, from battles and from 
wars.** 

By this time Jorum had come to an anchor, and seeing me 
blaze up a bit upon the business, he said, *' Tell us all about 
that^ and Tom sha'n't be high and dry, as he calls it, any 
longer." 

" Now, then," sayg Tom, ** three cheers for this fight ! " 
and he manages to get upon the table. '* Now then another 
drop, and hurrah for St. V^incent and Ben Brace ! One — 
two — three — hurrah!" said old Tom, and he swung his 
arm round, with his crutch flourishing over our heads; but 
at the last cheer he gave himself too much twisting way, 
and he fell down upon the table with a most confounded 
crash. As he moved neither tack nor sheet, I began to 
fear that his anchor of life had parted company. 
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'' Cheer up, Tom!" said 1; " cheer up*! don't die in a 
public-house amongst beer-barrels and tobacco-pipes I Hold 
on until I get you inside the gates ; and tlien, if you slip 
your wind, why, you do it amongst seamen !" Tom had 
fallen on his face, and I slewed him round, clapping his 
cocked-hat under his head : he looked dreadfully pale ; Ms 
lips were half open, and he breathed very faintly. 

" He 's not dead, I hope," said Jorum, *' or I shall have 
a coroner's *quest here! Can't we get him to his own 
berth?" 

'^ No ! no ! " said I ; '^ to take him to his berth would 
be his death ! We must keep him quiet and wet his lips 
with brandy. If that won't give him a little life, why, I 
would not give much for his spirit ? Here, old Tom," I 
continued, turning to my old messmate, '* open your lips." 
Sure enough Tom did move them a little, and somdiow the 
brandy ran down his throat all in £he natural way. 

'' Oh ! oh ! " said Tom, " a little more, and I shall be 
better!" 

'^ Lord !" said Jorum, '' I thought he was going -to say, 
* if we gave him any more, we should kill him ! * " 

^' Just the reverse ! " said Tom faintly ; '' wet my lips, 
Ben — it will all be over soon — Oh, oh ! " 

At that moment the doctor of the Hoapibal rode by, and 
Jorum rushed out to tell him that one of the pensioners 
was dying inside. 

I thought Tom*s eye was more alive when he saw him 
come in ; and that even a smile played upon his old coun- 
tenance. The doctor felt his pulse. " I see," said Tom, 
" that it 's thick and dry for weighing. My head-yards 
are braced abox, and they have got hold of my jrb-hal- 
yards. But, Ben, my good old fellow, don't let me die 
upon this table, like a Chap stretched out to lose his legs. 
I feel the beer and the smoke a-blowing up my magazine 
of life ; my spirit-room 's empty ; I shall never hear the 
boatswain's mate's pipe ; and when he turns the hands up, 
sha'n't answer my muster." 

'' Poor fellow!" said the doctor ; *' his pulse is very flut- 
tering. How did this happen ? " 

Before I could say a word, Tom went on : — 
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'^ I 'm getting under weigh fast, sir/ Baid he^ tumkig 
towards the doctor; ^^but I 'm none so poor neither. I have 
steered through Hfe like a seaman^ and never been wrecked 
but once. I have been fore and aft the wodd, and seen 
every thing from a monkey to a monarch, but one thing ; 
and, sir, may I make bold to ask you one favour ? " 

" What is it, my old fellow? " said the doctor; "any thing 
^hich I can do for you, I will with pleasure ; but I think 
you had better keep a little ^uiet." 

*' No, no, sir ! it 'won't do to lose time when the tide is 
setting against us ; it only makes us pull the longer for no 
puE^pose. But this is it, sir ; I've heard from Brace, that 
you cut his arm off, and likewise kept the ball which killed 
Nelson. Now, sir, hefore I gll and make sail, will you be 
so kind as to let me see it ? " 

'' Certainly, my fine old fellow]'* said the doctor, atul 
he began to feel his pockets. 

"Lift me up, lads I" said Tom! — ''here, youngster,* 
said he to a boy who was in the room, ''lend us« back* 
There, that 's your sort, handsomely, Ben, if you love me 
my back would never do for a cable, for they could n't get 
it into a bend." The boy got upon the table, and doublix^ 
himself up, put his back in such a position that I managed 
to place Tom nearly upright upon his stern-post^ he leaning 
a little upon the boy« 

" Here it is I " said the doctor, as he lield it towards Tom. 

*^ My eyes are precious dim, sir," said Tom, '^ as if JL 
had been standing to windward in a lieavy gale ; but 1 
think I do see it now, with some wire like round it." 

'' Tliat is a part of the epaulette," said the doctor. 

All hands had got close round Tom ; and he s£ud to 
Jorum as the landlord looked at it, " That's it. Jorum! — 
that's the ball which killed Nelson ; l«ok at it 1" 

*' I see it plain enough, Tom," replied the landlord. 

'' Thank you, doctor,*' he continued, " thank you kindly. 
Might I have a glass of brandy before they try to move 
me ? J should like one cheer more for Collingwood«— one 
more glass." 

"No, no, my good fellow," replied the doctor; "it 
would kill you ! Come, Brace, take him to his cabin, and 
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1 will come and see him there- Look sharp." Saying" 
this, he left the room. 

Tom shut his eyes, hut continued, — '' The log 's. marked 
up ; the glass is nearly out, and I must call the man who 
is to relieve me." 

" Cheer up I cheer up ]" said I. " Get a shutter ancf 
a pillow, Jorum." 

" None of your making an old woman of me, Ben ! " 
said Tom in a firm voice. ** Borrow a tarpaulin-hat, and 
stick my scraper on the top of it. My head has carried 
the hat long enough, and now it might as well carry the 
head ; — tie for tie, you know, Ben, and no favour. But 
since my strength has begun to fail me, my eyes to get dim, 
and my allowance to puzzle me, I may as well be off. But 
I '11 never haul down my ensign until the hull 's sinking f 
Now then, Ben, heave and a weigh ! " 

" Now, lads," said I, 'Met's lift him steadily." 

'* Where *8 the doctor, Ben ?" said Tom. 

*' Gone long ago^" said I. 

^^ Oh ! is he ? " said Tom : '^ then put me down, and 
I'll walk home, if it's all the same to you ; — I thought 
he was alongside of us. Here, Jorum," said Tom, as we 
placed him upright upon his pins ; *' you and I are quits T*^ 

*' Not exactly," said Jorum ;- *' the score's high !" 

<^ Yes, but an agreement is an agreement all over the 
world ! It is fifteen years ago now since you agreed to 
clear off my score if I showed you the Ml that killed 
Nelson. Ben's a witness ; so many thanks to you, and a: 
good night I I watched every day when the doctor came 
home on his pony, and as the chalks were many, and it 
was a weight upon my conscience, I thought if I could 
sham a die in your house, I might get the doctor here. I 
heard the trot of th^ animal before I gave the cheers ; you 
know the rest ; and now 1 '11 go and pitch the medicine 
out of the window, sleep like a top, and be out of debt to^ 
night and danger to-morrow." 

" Well ! " said I, *' man and boy have I lived for the 
last seventy years, and had lots of greenhorns in lines, yet 
I never should have thought of such a trick as this. A 
boy might have done it ; but for you, Tom, to set about 
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it .» to clap on such a face and spin such a yarn ! I should 
just as soon have thought of seeing the Grand Tark turn 
governor of Greenwich. I wonder where your wit will 
cease^ Tom?" 

^' Why nohody gives up his fun until he is obliged^" said 
Tom. ^' So now I '11 go to bed. Come along^ Ben ; 1 11 
get you to pull off my l^s, for my back is stiff from the 
fall. — Good nighty Jorum ! Lord love you ! if you get to 
windward of Tom Toprail^ you have only one more to 
weather ! And now the heavy ballast which almost foun- 
dered me being pitched overboardy I can hold on a little 
longer^ and pay and go^ Uke a hawser from a boat." 

I got Tom. to bed : he was rather giddy^ but the next 
morning was somewhat better. What with the fall, how- 
ever, and the quantity he drank, Tom was not likely to 
see the next Christmas-day. He was aware of this ; and 
having heard that people settled their worldly concerns 
before they tripped their last anchors, he sent for me. 
*^ Ben," said he, '' I should like to make my testament into 
a will, as they call it ; and as you learnt to write, and 
moreover are a scholur, perhaps you '11 set to work and 
chalk it out. But I '11 tell yon what to write ; because I 'm 
given to imderstand that it must be a man's own withes, 
and that it will be attended to by the King and the go- 
vernor of the HospitaL So bring yourself to an anchor, 
and write as I tell you. 

'' ' I, Tom Topraily having weathered many a gale, been 
in many an action^ whistled for many a winc^ and having 
lost both legs, do now dispose of my hull and rigging, 
stores and ammunition, cargo and cot-dews ; and hope my 
soul will have a safe voyage to the harbour of eternity, 
with a steady breeze and a smooth sea. 

'^ * If it 's quite agreeable to the governor and first lord of 
the admiralty, I should like to be fitted out in a hammock 
instead of a coffin. As for shrouds, which I understand 
are placed over the hull for survey when the masts are 
gone, I leave that for Ben Brace to look after, and hope he 
will see me properly stowed away.' 

** Ben, that 's only what we always did one for another : 
and if yon don't launch me over the standing part of the 
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foreshfietj you eaa lend a hand to take the moorings In^ 
and fiee me laebfid uji f or a ^11 doe. But let 'e get on with 
my teatamest. 

<^ ' I leave it as my will^ that a pair of white duck 
trowsers, long in the legs And tight over the hi|i8, may, 
with a pair of new wooden pins, checked shirtj hiaclc 
neckerchiefj a round jaclaet with bdgbt button^ and a re- 
gular neat-cut^ lowMVOwued tarpaulin-kat, with a hroad 
ribhoai, and ' Royal Sovevetign ' upon it^ be all lashed up 
with me in the head-dew of my hsdnnoAck. For^ ahhougb 
I have gseat xesfeet for the Groenwioh xegulation-cut 
toggery^ yet I would father answer my msista: in the dress 
I served iu» for I don't think my own legs would fed 
comfortable in hhie stockings. 

<i < WliateiKer part of my hull die doctor may thmk 
prcfier to dock, -of oourse must undergo repairs ; but I beg^ 
he won't dock my tidl ; which Ben will aee properly par- 
celled and fitowed away« Bttt. .as the parson aays^ we shail 
be m uste ced with all our hmha, I hope a pair of white 
atockiqgs, and a pair of shoes fwith large ^ties, asid made long 
in the quarters, and sharp-pcdnied^ wiU be dapped in with 
the rest of the gem- ; for if soy legs are to be jre-ahipped, 
I ahould n't like to anuster barefooted, like aa Irish vakler 
in a Une-of-bati^ ship. 

^' < I give my best thanks to the .go<vem(ir, the pacscm, 
.and Sir William Beattie ; and my iobaoco-box, witk idl 
the pig-tail, shag, or Virgmta ht can £nd hi my cabin, to 
Ben Brace ; and when he dies, wkidh of coiirse csa'x be 
far off, he may give tny hox with the Eoyial Sovereign on 
it to the oldest seaman in the Hospital ^ and so to continue 
as the property of the oldeot pensioner alive — and I hope 
he may have tobacco to «wfike until tise last pipe* 

" ^ I give ray fdctsires of BL Vinceukt, Trafalgar, and 
Algiers, to Jorum ; he may ha^e also the fiantisrima 
Trinidada, to be stuck up in the room whene the doctor 
cleared my account. My medals for Trafalgar «nd Algieis 
I give to myself; and I m to be buried with then sewed 
-on the outside of the hammock. 

" * To my friend Ben Braoe, the last of liie old Aga- 
memnons, I leave all jny cabin furniture, and all te. 
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money which is due to me : he is to pay oot of ^is what 
I owe Jomm since 1 squared die yaids hy showing him 
the hall ; and he must take caxe Jorum does not make a 
dead pensioner drink grog, as the ptwaera -msk^ dead men 
chew tobacco. Last of aU^ having given away all that 
belongs to me, I request that the sail-maker may do Im 
work in the sunshine^ and dap his needle through my nose^ 
in order to make sure that 1, Tom Toprail^ am -under 
canvass for Dead-man's hoie.' 

'« There, Ben,*' said he, *' are my saiMng orders after 
I have begun to drop down the river to Qravesend. Ben, 
if the governor will allow it, you can clap up a board 
over my grave cut in the shape of an anchor, and on it you 
can paint my name and age, and that I was the lasft but 
one of the old captains, and so forth ; and finish by add- 

ingj — 

Though his body is under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft ! " 

I Steered away to the cottage, thinking to mycdf how odd 
it was that I liked the Hospital better than home, ^and 1 
clapped it all down to this account : that having been ibom 
a fisherman and lived a .seaman, I might as well die in a 
cabin as in a house. Besides, when I saw all my nEvess- 
mates about me, it made me think of the many happy days 
I had enjoyed; and I soon resolved that I would die 
amongst those with whom I had lived, fought, and bled. 

Bvery day of my life I walked through the Painted4ia& 
and looked at Nelson ; but I was convinced more and more 
that old age was creeping fast upon me, for every dbject 
appeared dizzy, and although I wiped the glasses of my 
spectacles, yet day after day I saw worse out of the only 
eye which had served me for thirty years. 

"Susan was tlie worse for wear also. Her eyes were not 
so bright as they had been. Well, we all grow old together ; 
and when we are -close alongside of a craft for years in the 
same harbour, we don't see how gradually she requires 
paint and putty, and her sides get rather rusty without our 
thinking that blacking the bends might be beneficial ; and 
when we come to look at the eyes of the rigging, we find 
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they in^ould be none the worse for serving again. So it is 
ivith man and wife : all the stores for service wear out so 
gradually^ that they hardly know when to have a survey^ 
or declare them condemned for ever. 

I was past seventy-^ and that 's a long run for a man to 
make ; Susan was very near the hazy side of sixty : and 
we began to wag our heads, and tell the same story over 
and over again. On my return to the cottage on the day 
that I made Tom's testament, Susan met me at the door, 
exclaiming, *' Good news, Ben ! good news ! " 

« What 's it all about ?" said I. 

^* Why," she answered^ ** we have had a lawyer here 
inquiring for you." 

'^ And bad news enough, dame,*' said I, *' it may be ; 
for those land-sharks never come sailing about a vessel un-^ 
less they have smelt the bait towing overboard. What 
did he say ? " 

" Why, that," said dame, " I can't well answer ; for 
when he found that you were not within, he said' he was 
obliged to go to town about some action, and he spoke about 
an assault and battery." 

" Bless me !" said T, *' how very unlucky ! Perhaps 
the gentleman wanted some information about assaulting 
the battery on the Mosquito coast ; and I could have told 
him all about Nelson, when " 

^* Stop, Ben," said Susan ; '' I know all about that, and 
I should have a bad memory if I did not. I remember all 
about the birds which ate half of you up, and the ships 
which sunk with the other half." 

*' Ah, dame," said I, *^ you're all wrong on that board ; 
but I *11 trim the sails of your memory for you." I was 
about to give it her again, when a black.looking fellow hove 
in sight at the entrance-port of the cottage ; and says dame, 
*' That 's him, Ben !" I opened the door, and got the 
stranger to come to an anchor in the front room. As I was 
to speak first, being senior officer, I began — • 

" Fine day, sir." 

*' Rather wet and muddy," said he. ^' Is your name 
Benjamin Brace.*'* 

If, sir," says I, '^ you want Benjamin Brace of the old 
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Agamemnon — the man who sailed with Ndson from the 
time he was the size of a handspike^ until the day he died 
aboard the Victory ; —who was at St. Vincent^ the Brushy 
the Nile^ Cadiz, TenerifiPe^ Copenhagen^ Boulogne^ and 
Trafalgar^ — I rather think I am the man, as may be seen 
from these certificates/' I then wagged my right arm 
stump, and kept shutting the lid of my starboard eye like a 
weasel in sunshine. 

" I don't know," said the lawyer, '^much about all that ; 
but my object is to find one Benjamin Brace, late of Caw- 
sand Bay, in the county of Devon, and some time si:ice 
pensioner in Greenwich HospitaL'* 

" I am, the man, I tell you." 

'^ Is there no other of that name ? ** said the attorney. 

Up I jumps like a marine when he hears " Grog ahoy V 
at one bell ; and clapping my larboard arm akimbo, I looked 
him right in the face, — '* Did you ever hear,*' says I, " of 
two kelsons ?" 

"No/' said the stranger. 

" Well, then," says I, '* I never heard of two Ben Braces. 
There *s my medal for the Nile, and here 's the one for 
Trafalgar J and here—" 

" Stop, stop, my fine fellow," said he ; "I only want 
to make sure of my man. Have you any objection to walk 
down with me to any of the officers of the college, in order 
that they may identify you?" 

^' I suppose," said J, " that all this showing colours and 
answering signals is to end in a fight or a friendship ; so 
come along, my hearty. — I '11 be back in a moment, dame," 
said I. " Although I am rather queer in the hull, and 
some of the rigging damaged, yet I don t think that these 
gentlemen with the long legs are likely to make a prize of 
ine. Come along, sir/' 

We started in company ; but we had not got far before 
we met one of the officers, who hailed me : *' Well, Brace, 
how are you and your old friend Tom to-day ? " 

" Many thanks, sir," said I, '^rather better, although we 
are both of us clewing up for the anchorage. Maybe, sir, 
you '11 be kind enough to tell this gentleman who I am — 
that I am Ben Brace ; for he is come down, 1 believe. 
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about an action with a Intteiy, and maybe he wants n; 
adTice and ataanmt, to piiblish the same." 

The attorney smiled, and said, good-mubaredly enough, 
^ It is npon some buainefla of law, and I only wish to have 
the man identified;." 

^OhP said die officer, ^ lean aaauve you that thia is 
eld BeB Brace — we have only one of that name ia the 
Hospital, and you may rest satisfied that he is die per. 



*^ Thank yoo, sir," aaid the attorney ; '^ that ia quite 
aaffieient. And now, Mr; Brafie,f' said he, taming to* ne^ 
" we will return to your hame^ for I base some good news 
for you." 

^ Thank you, Mr. Brvess," said I^ speaking to the 
officer. ** 1 never knew yo« do any h«t a kind service to 
cwry maif in the establiahgient. €iod hlesa you I I re. 
member as well; aa yesterday, when Ndaon — " 

'' Oh ! Ben," replied Mr. Rivers, " I wiH not tronUe 
you to tell me that now. I remember it all." 

Well, we parted with Mr. Rirexs^ sad taefeed ship for 
the cottage. On our way home the long^ gentleman kept 
questioning me about my marriage, about Tapea a deaih, 
and all sfbout who she was, and who he waa, and every 
Messed diing tliat ever happened to them or to me since I 
left Cawsand until I wa» s^diced. When we got to tJke 
door, he walked in like a messenger after a batde, as if the 
house was hia own. Taking a chair, ** Mr. Brace," says 
he, " can your wife. There, Mrs. Brace," said he, " mt 
down : Mr. Brace, do the same." 

'^ Pray, sir/* said I, *' had you not better keep jma 
chest warm by puidng in a little inside lining, for my wHe 
has always some gpood spirits in hn locker. Yoa know 
what women are," said I, giving him a private signal with 
my eye ; " they hare always somelAiing nice to cure the 
hhie devils."* 

" Many thanks, Mr. Brace ; I must dedine. Pray now 
answer this question : Did you ever know one Mr. Tapes, 
of Exeter?" 

^ I did," said I, ^ and so did . Susan ; and, saving your 
pKtence, althongh he does allow Susan fifty pounds a year. 



«nd pays it as regularly as the day comes, yet I must say 
that a gnater scoundrel never weathered -d^e gallows, or 
•ailed through life without running foul of tlie yard-rope." 

'* He 's dear enough of rt now/' repBed the attorney, 
■' for he is dead." 

" Dead l" roared Susan ; « and left me and mme beg- 
gars ! " and she began to pipe her eye. 

^« Take a drop, dame," saicT I ; " it wiB du ywr good^ 
— Welt w V »««t h " if you have no objection to smoke, 
1 11 take a pip« ; for whenever 1 'm put out I smoke, and 
when I have any luck I ddnk ; and so now, sir, if you 
picaae, teE us the wovst.'' 

*' The worst is aheady told, Mr. Bnee : ywrr bro<iher» 
mrkm is desd." 

^' Dear J dear ! what shall we do t" sobbed Sinan. ^ In 
e«r <^d age we diall be turned out.* 

" Why, happen what will," said I, " I 'm snug m the 
Hospital ; and Jane will lend him a hand she once believed 
her father. This is not the squall that will blow the sails 
•ttt of the bolt-ropes, or clap the eraft en her broadside ; 
it nrast blow havder than this before I lower my topsails^ 
or dap my hdaa up 1» scud before the wind. Norw, air," 
said I, as eoolly as if I had been standing at the wheel in 
a sfaswer of rsiny •* you have told us the worst ; perhaps 
you will tell us the best ?" 

" I was going to do so, only that I was interrupted. 
Mr. Tapes's death may be to you a cause of grief, ma'am,'" 
said he, ^'but it may a little alleviate your sorrows to know 
that he has left his whole property to you and yours." 

'' Oh ! I shaU go mad with joy I" said Susan. '' Well, 
I always said, one of these days kiek would turn. Oh ! I 
must go and tell my daughter," and away she went. 

" There she goes," said I, ** and not like the rest of us. 
When the wind is light and the sky is clear, up go the 
royals and the flying kites ; when it is cloudy and murky 
ttld squally, then it is reef topsails, up course?, and make 
Ae best we can of it under i^e storm staysails. Bat with 
woman. Lord love you ! sir, she 'd try to carry sky-sails iff 
a squall, and then wonders that all her masts are blown 
out of her. I 'm obliged to you, sir. It 's not that I would 
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be ungrateful ; I own that Tapes did give us the money^ 
and many a time it has made us happy. I would not have 
you or any man think^ however^ that I respected him. 
He behaved badly to his brother^ and every one else he had 
to do with." 

" Well," said the attorney, " I must be going, for my 
time is my money. There is one thing, however — a most 
important matter, which I had nearly forgotten. There is 
a confession drawn up by one Tackle before his execution ; 
and before you are put in possession of what is left you, 
that confession is to be burnt before the executors; but 
should the seal have been broken and the confession read, 
there is a clause which would not be the most comfortable 
to you. We shall see all about that, however, in proper 
time. You must call upon us at Fumival's Inn to-morrow 
or next day, as suits your convenience. And now, as you 
have nearly choked me with smoke, I will wish you good 
morninjg;." 

" He was right,*' thought I to myself as he went out ; 
for when I began to talk about Tapes and Tackle, I had 
puffed rather a long cloud, and had made a smoke which 
none but an old signal-man could see through. Well, I 
ran «nd kissed Susan : and I 'm blessed if I don't think 
every man, woman, and child in the parish heard aU about 
it, and much more into the bargain. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

But mirth is turn 'd to melancholy. 
For Tom has gone aXoftl — > Dibdin. 

1 SAW Tom a few days afterwards. It was clear that he 
had received secret instructions from aloft, for he was 
on his beam-ends in his bed, and had altered more in 
two hours than the last fifteen years, so much so indeed 
that I started back when I looked at him. 
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" What cheer, Tom/' said I, 

Tom twisted about like a porpoise on the grains^ and 
began to ga«p like a harpooned whale. I gave a hair for 
the assistant. sui^eon; and when he came alongside of 
the old tar, he shook his head, and gave me a Icok as 
much as to say, " He's off." 

" Don't you think, your honour," said I, '' that brandy 
might give him a cast again ? " for I recollected Tom's 
old tricks, and I thought he might be up to beating 
Tom Cox's traverse. This time, however, he never gave 
a squint of his eye, but laid out as still as a turtle under 
the half-deck. 

" He has broken a blood-vessel," said the doctor ; <^ and 
it 's a chance if ever he speaks again. He must be kept 
quite still for the present; but," said he, lowering his 
voice, *' at his age I have very little hope of his getting 
over it." 

Going nearer to him, Tom heaved a convulsive sigh, 
got very pale, and seemed all abroad like. I sat down 
and watched him. With all his spirit, he was now as 
still and as quiet as the Atlantic in a calm; he never 
moved, and his breath came but feebly. ''Ah!" said I 
to myself, ** when a young man every thing was welcome, 
no matter whether pleasure or danger, and who was more 
lively than Tom > when the squall was heaviest, he would 
cling to the yard-arm with death .staring him in the face 
whichever way he looked, and yet regard it no more than 
he would a mosquito. . Then, in action who more daring ? 
who woidd fling himself into a forest of boarding.pikes, 
with death seated at the top of every one of them^ with a 
louder cheer than Tom, pushing Death aside with the 
blade of his cutlass as if he despised him ?" I drew near 
him and took his hand. '* Tom, how fares it with you ? " 
He made an effort to speak and to raise himself up ; but 
immediately fell back. 

The nurse had left the room ; but upon her return she 
went to the side of Tom's bed. *' He's dead !" she ex- 
claimed. With deep melancholy, I turned my steps home- 
ward — I had lost my old messmate and my friend. 

Susan endeavoured to cheer me. "When Tom la 
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buried," said she, " yon wiii Ittve Gieaiwidi, «id cast off 
that livery, won't yoa ? " 

''Never, Susan!" said I, in * firm voice. ''What! 
cast off the reward of my aerviees ? No. My coat is itf 
itself a certificate that the man who wears it has done hU 
duty, and that the coimtry has not been nnsiiadfiil of his 
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I cannot see the necessity of your wanaining here, 
Ben," she said. '' Yoa do not Imow the value of money — 
yon throw it away without thought, contented with the 
allowance of the Hospital ; hot I know yon wUi think oi 
me. It is hard to be condemned to live here^ although 
perhaps with money enough to be comfortiAle daewliere." 

^ YoQ may buy the Observatory if ye« like, if that 
will HMdce you comfortable ; but I wiQ not start my 
aadiois, for I 'm moored for Me. 1 think more ormyaelf 
in this uniform^ Susan," said* I, laying down my pipe, for 
I was in giief and I amoked^ ** thaa if 1 was a lord 9i the 
Admiralty." 

" Bless you ! Ben, I always knew that your heart was 
warm," said Susan, far die said thai my head was atvicken ; 
*^ but now Tom is dead, what niMre can you do for Jiim ? 
80 leave this place as soon as yoa cua." 

'' Not I. I must go and see him moored in his last 
harbour, t have got aho to place tlM last rising over bk 
mast-head, to carry him. to his grave, and see him covered 
np^ and tbe«- ' * 

'^ Ah !" intcnwpled Susan, with a tew;, '<you seas to 
think mora about yowr friend «han your Weu" 

'' Susan," I lulled, <' that 's the first unkind word yo« 
ever uttered amce •ur manriage. Before we talk any more 
about this business, don't yo« think it would be as well to 
wait until we know what oU Tapes has left ns? Com^ 
dame, kiss axid let us remai& fncods X I do believe," said 
I, as I passed my sleeve over my face, '^ I aa an oJd iooiL** 
I took up my hi^ and walked aw^. 

All was done aa Tom bad dei^red. I aat to laork to 
parcel bis tail with new ribbon. I boHghit the stops he had 
mentioned, and pat them in his osffin ; aad when he was 
rigged in his shirt and trowiera, I faaleaedthe medala over 
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itis heart. I carried him, witb flome others to asast nie, 
to his grave: I threw the earth ever him myself; and 
when all the rest went away, I lingered by the side of the 
grave. The rasn fell, the chill air of evening blew upon 
my old frame, I felt like a crasy old eraft, separated 
from llie convoy with which ehe sailed, ditmaated in a gale^ 
a plank started, the pumps broken, her cww disheartened, 
and her captain a coward. Slowly and silently I straggled 
to the Hospital. Immediately I lay down on my bed, I 
felt a cold shiver run through me, and sleep, which befose 
came to me as my day's relief, this night never came at alL 
I thought of Tom without ceasing ; hie death had un. 
manned me more than that <^ the fi% men on board the 
Victory, before she returned a shot, at Trafalgar. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1^0. You lie» I believe. 

Xing, Liel fw I how iCtange it aetiiM to me to be talked to In tkU ityl* !. 

JHU. Comey come» sirrnh. cmifew. 

Kfng and MiBtr ef Mm^figid. 

Ik the moniini; when I rose, a strange feeling was some* 
bow aU over me ; my back adied with pain, and I felt 
throogh all my limbs as if a severe rheumatism had attacked 
cue. I wias hardly able to dress myself; and when I went 
to Susan, her first remark was, that I looked very— very 
ilL I had fixed this day to attend the lawyers ; and 
as I was not on the doctor s list I wished to have the bus!- 
aacss all settled as quickly as possible ; for whilst I lay 
thinking of Tom about midoight, I noticed a strange noise 
At the window, which I imagined to be what I had heard 
called a dea^-watdu These pains and aches at my age, 
maneovery were a kind of jog which shook me a little. 

Looking up Tackie'a confession (which mi^t have been 
the hiaiorj of his life, for all I knew— for the seal had 
jMver bem tauched by me, although, in covering the packet 
over with some other paper, I had placed another seal 
over Tackle's), I thought to myself I won't 
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open it^ but take it just as it is. It will show that I never 
looked at the secret orders, but kept them as snug and 9s 
fast as lock and key could make them. I felt very ill, 
but the necessity of going to London gave me a little 
courage, which I backed up by a small drop of Dutch 
resolution, and getting into one of those long hearses with 
windows, which they call omnibuses, I poked myself up 
in the further comer, and there came to an anchor. I 
waited a long time before we made sail ! So, by way of 
amusement, and whilst the man outside kept watching me, 
I took the confession out of my pocket, and began to tear 
off my cover. It happened that at this moment, another 
omnibus drove up alongside of us, and a bit of a squabble 
arose. I looked out, and kept tearing off the cover, until 
I- began to feel that it was off. Looking' at it, I saw that 
Tackle's seal had stuck to the brown paper covering, which 
I had torn off clean enough. I now remembered what 
the lawyer had said about it, if it was found that I had 
opened it. However, I never I'ead a word, but clapped it 
back in my pocket. Thinks I, "Nobody ever doubted 
Toy word yet. 1*11 be all fair and above-board ; I'll tell 
them all about it; and they'll see that I speak the truth." 

It vexed me, however, all the way to Oxford Street, 
where I got into another omnibus, and told the look-out 
man to put me adrift at Furnival's Inn. I kept turning 
the business on every tack in my mind ; and by the time I 
was let out abreast of a large building, I had determined 
how to act. When I got under the arch, I asked a man, 
who seemed lounging about for strange sail, if he knew 
where Mr. Hawk and Kite lived, and I was shown by him 
to the office, and gave a pull at the signal halyards. I was 
hailed by a young man, and taken by him into another 
room. Here I found four people sitting down ; so 1 puUed 
out my watch, and hoped I had not kept their honours 
waiting, as I had still five minutes to veer and haul upon; 
it wanting that much to the appointed time. 

'^ This is Ben Brace," said the gentleman who came to 
Greenwich. *' There is no mistake in the person, and he 
will be identified again if it is requisite." 

I took off my hat and smoothed my hair down with m j 
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liandj and, giving my tail a bit of a shake^ I made the 
gentleman a bow. Mr. Kite gave me a chair, which I de- 
clined to sit upon. 1 began to think there were some sharks 
among them, so I stood upright, with my eye fixed upon 
him, and I never budged an inch. 

At last, when Hawk had whispered to one, and smiled 
at another, and squinted at me, and muttered to Kite, he 
found the wind of his lungs, and began to blow away after 
this fashion: — 

" Pray, Mr. Brace," said he with a smile, ^' have you 
brought with you a confession of one Tackle ? " 

*' Yes, sir," said I, standing as stiff as a midshipman on 
half pay. 

'^ Have the kindness,*' continued Hawk, " to give it to 
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If it 's all the same to you, sir," I replied, " I 'd 
rather be excused ; " and I made him a bow, as much as 
to say, " Catch a weasel asleep ! '* 

•' Why not ? " continued Mr. Hawk : " my partner, 
Mr. Kite, told, you, I believe, that it was requisite we 
should be placed in possession of that document f " 

*' Yes, sir," said I ; " when you have given me my 
money. Then, you know, it 's all fair and above-board, 
and you may take the confession and burn it ; but I 'm not 
a-going to part with it until I get the money." 

" But, my good man " commenced Hawk ; but 1 

cut off the tail of his speech. 

*^ Avaust heaving, your honour," said I ; '^ this is the 
whole of it. I promised Tapes that no human being 
should see it as long as he continued to act as he did ; 
and I 'm not the man to break my word with him, for he 
has kept faith with me." 

" I see," said Mr. Hawk, who took my manoeuvring for 
a little suspicion. ^^ I '11 remove your scruples : Tapes is 
dead, and therefore you cannot injure him by producing 
the document." 

*' Not at all," said I, *< if you show me his sailing orders 
— - his testament ; because, do you see, although I cannot 
injure him if he is dead, yet I might hurt his character." 

Upon this they began to talk and to whisper again ; and, 
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" If it 'a all the same to you, gentlemen/' ssljb I, *^ t 
should like this basineM to be carried on all fair and above* 
board. That gentleman. Kite, told me that Tapes was 
dead, and had left his money to me and mine ; and that if 
I came here I should receive it. Heie I am ; and if so 
be that what I have said is all right, and you have got 
Tapes's testament, read it outright like men, and don't stand 
shnffling and whii^ring, and dodging like Am^can bush- 
fighters. Besides, he told me that the confessioB was to be 
burnt before the esceeuHeuers^ without being vead ; and it 
will puzzle you, I know, to get all who elapped on the 
yard-rope together now. So^ do you see, whm you give 
me the money and show me the document (for I know a 
cuckoo from a Jamaica jackass when I see them together, 
although I am a sailor), then I will burn the confession 
before aa many executioners as you can muster together ; 
although, I tell you, some of them can*t answer to their 
muster now. However, until I get what I am told ia my 
own, I shall keep it safe and snug in my locker here, and 
that 's Uie long and the short of it ; and you may belieTe 
it all^ for I swear to Ihe truth of it." 

" Well, sir," said Hawk, after he had carried on the 
war in a whisper, '' we will read you the will ; but aa the 
document ia rather long, you had better be seated." 

I came to an anchor, for I felt very weak and ill ; and 
somehow I thought that, owing to my cursed foUy, I had 
ruined Susan and her child. I had a good mind to out 
with the thing and tell the plain truth ; but then I knew 
that lawyecs are sharks, and one never gets mucb merey 
from one or the other. So I took the chair, and placed it 
light in front of the whole squadron ; and sitting down, I 
placed my gold-covered hat upon my stick, clapped my 
timbers well apart, held out my arm at full stretch (snp« 
porting it with the stick), and looked like oae of those 
pwish chaps in churehes, who keep the boys in order, and 
are allowed to make as much noise themselves as they like. 
*' Go it, my hearties ! " I called out, ^' and if you get t<y 
windward of Ben Brace, the devil may change his first 
lieutenant' ' 

Kite took the deed^ and after humming to dear hia 
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Toiee^ be began somehow after this fashion : — '^ Know 
all men by these presents " (Oh ! thinks I, as many of 
them as you like, old Tapes !) '^ that I^ Richard Tapes, 
being in sound mind and rigour of body, do thus dispose 
of all my worldly goods and ehattds ; in the first place 
recommending my aool to God, in the full hope of a 
glorious eternity .'* 

<' The devil he does ! " said I out loud, for I could not 
help it. '* Then all I ean say is, I 'm blest if I don't 
expect to die governor of Greenwich ! — Beg your pardon, 
gentlemen, but I could not help letting out a little of the 
cable of my mind ; now, heave ahead.*' 

Well, they all looked at me rathi^ oddly ; Hawk left 
the door open, and Kite went on reading, but I could 
make out nodiiug, except that the word ^'trast'' and 
" Hawk," and." Kite," and « Brace," and " Susan," went 
over and over agaki like boys playing eoaeh-whe^ At 
last, when I thought all the wind was out of the thin maa'a 
body, '^ Heave and pail, sir," said I^ "unship the bars; 
it 's of no use heaving round any more ; I 'm Uest if that 
gentleman has not h0v« clear throu^ alL I can't under- 
stand a word, and I '11 pay any of you a golden guinea to 
put it into En^Qah." 

*' I thought as mudi," said Kite ; " it would be much 
better if you had appointed ■■ " He got thus fsor, when 
Hawk stoppered his tongue and looked at him m if he 
could eat him. 

^< Now, Mr. Brace," said Hawk, addressing me, " the 
thing is as dear as lawyers could make it, and adapted to 
the meanest capacity. The fact is, that the greatest paina 
were taken by my poor worthy friend Tapes, in order that 
no dispute could arise ; and, as you said before (and I 
think the words capital) the long and short of it is this ; 
and here is the clause ; -^ ' That if you, according to your 
promise, have kept the document you possess unopened, 
the seal entire, and so that no doubt upon that point can 
be nnced,' Mr. Kite, Mr. Chatterton, and myself, in con- 
junction with Mr. Beedon, are to hold the money in trust 
for you and your wife during the term of your natural 
life ; and afterwards it is to become the property of your 
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my tuMce, my eld friend/' said he, ^ and dea't dbow it ; 
keep it in your podcet until I can lend yon an adviser." 

*' Mr. Kite," said Mr. Hawk, '* I deare yon to leave 
tMs room directly ; Mr. Brace is not your cHent, I pre- 
sume. He admits the seal to be torn off; and the words 
expressly are -^ ' the seal entire, so that no doubt can be 
entertained opoa the point.' No doubt, gentlemen — re. 
mark that, and couple it with the other words, and who 
shall dispute to whom the property belongs ? Give me tiie 
paper, and let these gentlemen be witnesses that the seal has 
been lemoved. As for the reading of the paper, that, of 
cornie, we shall form our own opniioBs abouL A man* 
does not open a seal without going farther ; and if yea, 
after the warning giren yon by Mr. Kite, have opened the 
corei; at all, you mast have been either mad or drunk. 
The fact is dear : he read the confession aflter the fifty 
pounds had been paid ; and he has invented this story of 
opening it to-day, because he finds the money fikdy to slip 
tfarongh his fingers." 

" Avaast heaving there, if yon iiiease, sir ! " said I : 
'' the day is gone by when I should .lave shaken the words 
of sorrow out of your throat for what you have now said : 
but, sick as I am at this time, and feeling a heavy squall 
about to burst upon me, without sufficient hands to shorten 
sail, I have nothing left but to up helm and scud. If yon 
had acted like a man, I woold have placed the paper in 
yonr hands : here it is — the seal broken, I 'm too mneh 
of a sailor to deny it ; but, as I know sudsas you are no- 
thing bat landsharks, I 'ro blessed if I don't take that gen- 
tleman's advice, and 1 11 get a bigger shark than yourself 
to fight you ! — Sir, I 'ra oUiged to you," said I to Kite ; 
" you 're an honour to your profession. It shows an ho- 
nest man when he comes forward to protect the M, tiie 
poor, and the innocent ; but as for that other fellow, who 
seems as hungry as Port.Royal Tom, he '11 find it hard to 
get the paper, and without it he cannot get the money." 

*' Stop, Mr. Brace," said Hawk, ^'and understand me. 
The money was left under certain conditions ; those con- 
ditions are favoiu-able to me. You will only rush headlong 
into ruin by opposing me. A writ of discovery will be 
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issued ; your not ptsodncing the paper will be the strongest 
evidence against you : and nltimately^ when it is brought 
forward^ you wifl find a heavy bill to discharge, and bo 
nMmey to do it with ; for from this moment I shall stop 
the payment of the fifty pounds a year, until the matter is 
decided. Mr. SLite has, under the influenoe of his feelings 
(and I feel for you and yo«rs as nmch as any man)» ad- 
vised you to keep back this paper ; he has advised y«tt 
badly. The consequences will be ruinous — yomr wife's 
misery and want beyond a doubt.'' 

"Ah! there it is!" said I. "For myself, I don't 
value the money any more than a loaf of soft tack ; but for 
her who has been a kind wife and good helpnaate to ime, 
and who might justly look forward to tins money, to 9ttke 
her slip easily olf the ways, until the dog-diores a» aent 
adrift, — for her I do fod. Bat, sir, I am very ill, and 
neariy broken down ; my anchor *% a dbert-stay peak, my 
saiis loose, the yards braced for canting. Surely you, who 
call yourself a man, would n't run on board of me like a 
pirate, and rob me of the little I possess as my cargo. I 'U 
do what is right and foir ; but I am not goisg to strike my 
eolours without a broadside. I 'm ast going to see my 
poor old wife wreeked on die bank, without veering away 
some cable to assist her. Here 's the paper," and I clipped 
my hand in my bosom to get it out again j iHien Kite 
said, — 

'* Keep it where it is. Mr. Hawk, as an honouraUe 
man, cannot wish to possess a document to which at pre- 
sent he has no right. You are looking very ill ; get home 
as quickly as posnUe, and I will either come myself or send 
you a proper adviser. You have already shown too much 
in showing the seal off; but a hundred circumstances may 
arise to assist you ; mad when you think you have the least 
chance, you may have the greatest. The more desperate a 
case is, die more likely certain attorneys are to win it. I 
am not one of them ; but I owe you a debt of gratitude of 
which you are ignorant just now, and I will not see you 
ruined by ray partner." 

" There's my hand, sir," said I : " you speak like an 
honest man. I go home almost broken-hearted with sor- 
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row. I could have weathered any squall which only blevv 
against myself; but^ instead of towing the ciaft which 
has stuck close to my side for thirty years in safety, I have 
run her down when the harbour of security was under our 
lee — that I can't get over^ for * I feel it,' as Nelson said 
when his death was approaching^ ' rising in my breast.* 
I am, sir, very ill indeed — I never felt so weak before, 
and it does not require much of a sea to shake such an old 
hull to pieces." 

'^ Will you take a glass of wine, Brace ?" said Mr. Kite 
kindly. 

" No, sir, I thank you ; I could not drink in this house 
for the universal world. I can hold on until I get home, 
although I feel rather weak and giddy. — My service to 
you, sir," said I to Hawk; then I bowed to the two 
•others, who had never said a word the whole time, and I 
left the room. Mr., Kite followed me : '^ Take my advice, 
Brace," said he^ as he shook me by the hand : " lock up that 
paper in your cabin in the Hospital — don't let a soul read 
it or look at it ; and I need not tell you to act as honour, 
ably as you have hitherto done yourself. Get home ; you 
want a doctor of medicine more than one of laws just now. 
Don't agitate yourself by telling your wife what has hap- 
pened ; but keep quiet, and trust in me." 

'* It was only yesterday, sir," said I, '' that I buried 
the only man who could say a word about Tackle ; and 
when I placed him in his grave, I got thinking about all 
we had done and seen together, until the evening came on, 
and the rain fell a little. I got up with a coldness I never 
knew before^ and I was only able to muster up strength 
•enough to come to town, kept up by the anxiety of my poor 
Susan, who thought that once more she would wear a pen- 
dant from her mast-head, and sink into her grave a respect- 
>able old woman. If I have ruined her, I shall never live 
to hear her tell me of it. God bless you, sir! — Hoy ! 
omnibus, ahoy ! — why, you want a crow-bar to pick your 
•ears with — give us a lift to Charing Cross." And I waved 
my hand to Kite, and got safe home. 
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CHAPTER X. 



I *m bubbled! 

Oh ! how 1 am troubled! 

Bambooiled and bit! 

My difltreses* are doubled !'<—A;ggiir«* Opera. 



When I got home that evenings I did not require the 
purser's steward to stop my allowance. I was in the doc- 
tor s list hard and fast j I felt all the pains and aches of 
cold, rheumatism, disappointment, yexation, and sorrow. 

Ill as I was, however, I took Kite's adyice, and before 
I went to Susan I locked up the cursed paper just as it 
was. Having stowed it under all in my chest, and covered 
it over with my heaviest traps, — '* There," said I, '^ stick 
there ! and I wish my fingers were off my hand for having 
touched you !" Then with a heavy heart, not like that I 
used to have (for it seemed like a weight.heavy enough to 
sink me) I went to Susan. 

Like all women, she was standing with the door open 
ready for the news ; and long before I weathered the door- 
way she began. ''Now, Brace, make haste — tell us ail 
about it. How much has he left us } when are we to have 
it ? I have sent for the crape and the black bonnets. Is 
he buried yet ? When are you to go to town again ? I 
wonder if we can't get some of the money to-morrow. 
Lord ! Ben, you look very pale — take a little brandy, and 
then talk as fast as you can." 

'' Susan," said I, as I sat down in the chair, '' they say 
it's an ill wind that blows nobody any good ; and mayhap 
you know, that when the wind 's foul for one, it is fair for 
another. It 's of no use, dame, your asking as many ques- 
tions as the clerk of the check when he comes to master a 
ship's company in the harbour, and never waiting for an 
answer. The last question, however, is the eaaest an- 
swered:— I am ill; I feel that I am following in poor 
Tom's wake, and that before long I shall be under hatches, 
as he is now. No, dame, take away the bottle — that's 
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not the kind of spirit 1 want now ; and as for Dutch cou- 
rage, I never required that. I have nearly expended all 
mj breath ; and when a man has been blowing away at the 
bellows of his lungs for 8eventy«se7en years^ why he*s 
lucky if he gets wind enough out of them to keep up even 
a flickering flame. Sit down, darae; I've much to tell 
you. There — come nearer to me, and give me your hand. 
Let me aee — it k now some thirty yesrs ago since you and 
I were spliced ; and though we have seen the rough and 
the smooth of li£^ I don't think we hufe ever showed our 
colours as enemies. When I remember, too, what yi0« 
were at Cswssnd ; kow through me your former hnsband 
was detected in die smugging — htfw in p ow. » t y he died, 
said how, wlien die sterra was the Iwrdest, the fog the 
^idLest, I stuped forward— • ay, mid f^Mi^ stepped fbn- 
ivaid ; *— noseover, when yon leooBeel lliat I leved yo« as 
a boy — loved yon as a man — loved yon as m hnsband an4 
«8 a friend,-— I say I don't tlunk, when yon hear whsk I 
have to tell yen, -diat yon will let me %e swamped witl w nt 
kn&ig me a hnnd." 

'' Ben," said she, '* I don't like this kind of beginning 
— h brings many a bitter reiection akmg witli it ; but, 
dumk God, it brings wil^ it an increasii^ gratitude, with* 
<mt tiiie remeiMbranee «f it deadening the obligation. Yon 
look very ill, Ben, — yen had better gn to bed, and to- 
morrow we'll tidk oever all liiis.'* 

" Yon know," said I, '* thart Urn morning I went to 
London. Yon saw tiie paper sealed, — and yen know l3iat 
ever sinee Tackle's death i h«ve never overhaided the con- 
tents of the paper. I can gness what's inside of it: of 
csntse it is merely, thart; Tapes aind his brother were part- 
ners in the conoem, and that any discovery wonld have 
tn'ned all the King's lawyen like a pack of hounds <m the 
4oent When I was looking on at a quarrel this morning 
in iksit painted hearse they esQ an omnibas, I brake ^e 
seal : it seems that by d<»ng this we lose every farthing that 
was to here come to us. Yon start, Snsan ; and weU yen 
may. Now, as I cannot find any good to tell yon, I den*i 
JiketecnMikofeviL" 

^flasan took her hamfterdbief and swabbed her eyes. 
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" It '« of no use, Sasan," said I, ** making bad worse : 
ooe of tbe lawyers said he would come and advise me/' 

I could not stand Susan's tears. I knew that she who 
looked always forward with some hope that one day she 
woald be in a better condtdoii, could never bear the news 
which I bad to U^, and I rabbed my sleeve across my 
eyes, for I felt that t conid have braved any blow rather 
than this. Somehow I could not plug up the scupper- 
holes of my eyes^ and a tear or two did drop over the lids. 

^ F<H-gtve me, Ben/' >uEid Susan^ as she wound her arms 
round rae,-— '^ forgive me, Ben, or I shall hate myself 
for ever ! It was only a moment of disappointment. 
There," she covtiiroed, as she took ray hand, — ^ there, 
only say you Ibrgive my ingratitude, in having brought 
tears into tbe eyes of the most generous of men, and I 'H 
■ever think of the money any more! Can't we be as 
sappy as we have been ? There, lode at all the little com- 
forts we have get together ; and now, in our old age, what 
wmdd be the benefit to us if we bad the goM of the whole 
world ? Only kiss me, Ben, and smile again, and I wifl 
never say another word to make you unhappy.*' 

I took her in my arm, and as when the sea runs highest, 
and breaks with 1^ greatest violence on the beach, ruck- 
ing up to the very cliff, so it recedes the farther as it again 
ebbs back, carrying with it half the shingle which stopped 
it before, — so did I feel my heart beat twice as strongly 
for my poor Sasan. 

'^ You are right, ray Susan,'* said I. '^ Is it not odd, 
that when we have rubbed ihrough fife upon short allow- 
ance, we should find ourselves, just when the gsie is the 
strongest, and we less able to weather it, wi#i more affec- 
tion tiban we required to begin the cruise ? So it is through 
life. The shipwrecked boy who has chmg to a plank (the 
last that broke adrift from the sinking vessel), and who 
has held to it for his existence until his strength nearly 
tails him, finds, when assistance does come, ten thousand 
times nN>re aid than would have serred him mt the ihrst. 
It 8 true, this money might have given you a larger house 
toid more to eat ; bat if this eottage is suiBdent, we oan 
do without Tapes's money, which, for my part, may dl go 
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to the devil or the lawyer. One thing, Susan^ has always 
occurred to me through life, and that is, ^ not to cry ou| 
before I am hurt.' A man may shorten sail when he sees 
the squall upon the water, but he' is a fool who furls sails 
in a calm because a gale may come. Many 's the time I 
have seen the black cloud settle on the horizon and threaten 
the heayiest fall of rain ; yet a flash of lightning has come^ 
and every drop has fallen dear of the ship, whilst the cloud 
dispersed and the bright sun shone full upon us. I 'm ill, 
Susan — more so than you thinks and in spite of the rain 
I '11 go to my cabin ; for if I was to die out of Greenwich, 
I should never lay my head in peace. 1 11 ask Sir William 
to let you be my nurse ; he is too generous to refuse such 
a favour ; and besides, he knows that I would rather see 
him at my last moment than any other man alive. Good 
night, my dear Susan ! I know you 'U forgive me. I 
never read a word that was in the paper ; and, whatever 
you may think of me, I am sure you will never suspect 
me of telling a lie. If I get worse in the night, I '11 send 
for you ; but I think I can hold on. God bless you i " 

She gave me another kiss ; and when I walked through 
the gates, I felt happier than I had done for years, for I 
felt that she would be able to bear the blow which my care- 
lessness had inflicted upon her. 

The next morning I found my chest like a midship- 
man's—every thing on top, and nothing at hand. In 
stowing away the paper, I had piled every thing I could 
over it ; and being, I suppose, a little adrift, I did not 
stow them away as I generally did. I awoke better, but 
still with some odd feeling which I did not like ; — I was 
anxious to see Susan through the difficulty. When she 
came to see me, ^' Oh, Ben," said she, '^ you make me 
happy, for I can see you are better. We shall be all right 
again." 

The day was very fine, and I thought if I just took the 
stifibess out of my legs, it would do me good. Accord- 
ingly I popped on my hat, and taking my stick, I steered 
away to sun myself on one of the benches ; and there I got 
thinking about stean^ -boats, and Indiamen, and every 
blessed thing but the lawyer and the paper. " What 's 
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fhe use of masts and sails, and all such expenditure," thinks 
I, '^ when, hy working a little smoke through a funnel. 
It does not signify a straw if the wind is foul or fair, hut 
away the vessel will go eight knots an hour straight on end 
and make her port ? '* Well, I got turning this end for 
end in my mind, and thinking how nicely we should have 
been served during the war if these things had then been 
in use^ and what a glorious opportunity it would be at the 
opening of the next to fit out a £Ood-sized boat, carrying 
one long gun on a pivot, and about forty men for a crew ! 
Not your picked-up-along- shore fellows, with long tails to 
their coats, and cigars in their mouths, but some of the 
chips-of.the-old-block fellows, with large trowsers and broad 
shoulders, who would look to windward in a gale of wind^ 
when it blowed so hard that if they did not shut their 
hiouths they would be blown up. Then it would be — 
paddle away within long range, make her out well, touch 
her up at a distance, run alongside when the colours are 
down, clap a tow-rope on board and see her safe under an 
English flag, and out again, before a sailing vessel with a 
foul wind would have got ten miles from the place, and 
half the privateers on the sea would have been within sight 
to recapture their prize. *' Ay, if ever another war does 
begin," thought I (but somehow we have got in the dol- 
drums in that respect), " I would rather be on board of la 
good steamer than the best frigate in the navy ;— not 
but that I remember the delight of sitting under the fore- 
castle bulwark when the sea flew over the craft, and when 
we spun our yarns^ and felt safe and snug in our fancy 
frigate." 

Wei], I got thinking of one thing and another, when I 
was startled by the noise of a carriage which drew up along- 
side the gates, whilst two chaps in cocked hats and long 
canes, who had been standing abaft, jumped down, opened 
the cabin door^ and out comes the captain and his wife. 
Up I got directly, and steered towards the gate ; for I 
thought I iiad never seen so fine a concern, with such & 
crew. The gentleman was a man about five-and-forty^ 
togged ofi^ to the nines ; and he gives his aim to his lady, 
«nd makes sail right towards me, steering for the govemor't 
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house. Well> I did as we alwajs did, saluted a stranger 
when he came into port ; ao^ as they went by, I took off 
my hat and scraped my leg. The lady was looking the 
other way at a gingerbread barge belonging to the Lord 
J^fayoT, which was bringing down a batch of hungry fel- 
lows to eat small fish; but the gentleman took off his 
bat, and said to his lady, for I heard him, '^ My dcar^ you 
did not see that gallant old fellow who welcomed you to 
Greenwich." 

She gave a hasty cast of her eye, and they went on* 
'* Well," thought I, ^'now we have exchanged salutes, 
1 '11 just ask the admiral's name ;" so I steered up to the 
gates and hailed the servants, — although, to he sure, they 
looked more like Austrian generals than English footmen. 

'^ What cheer, lads ? " said I ; upon which all these 
land'lubbers began to grin. '^ Cheer ! " said one ; '^ who 
dieered ? I should think, old boy, you didn't give a cheer 
when the Frenchmen whipped off your arm, or bunged up 
your eye } " 

" Then you 're just on the wrong tack,*' said I ; " for it 
was at Trafalgar, and I did not value my arm, no, not at 
a shilling, when I thought of the victory." 

^^ Ah \ " said one of them, '^that happened before we were 
.bom, old boy, and we are not going to believe all you choose 
to tell us about that." — " What a rum coat the old fellow 
has got on.!" said another; " And twig his cocked-hat !**" 
— '^ Why/' said the coachman, ^^ I wonder he walks about, 
when the pigs might mistake his legs for cabbage-stalks ! '" 
Upon which they all set up a laugh ; and one fellow takes off 
his white gloves, and claps them in his pocket, whilst the 
ether asked who had the honour of making my elothes. 

'' I say, my lads,*' said I, for there was a crowd of pen- 
sioners and idlers gathered about, '^is that the way yoi^ 
answer a civil question ? I thought you servants were 
taught better manners." 

*^ Servants ! " they all exclaimed : ^' mind your own 
business, old boy, and don't talk about what you don't 
understand," 

'• What!" said I, '^are you ashamed of your rigging, 
— . are you ashamed of ^our roaster's clothes ? Now look 
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here/' says I» as I diowed the Greenwich mustering suit : 
<' these clothes are tlie reward of honest service for my 
country. 1 have fought for it — Ued for it — whilst you 
powder-monkeys have only deaned your masters shocs^ 
or carried away the plate on which he fed. — What, strike 
me !" said I^ for one of the fellows nised his stick ; " strike 
Brace if you dare^ and we '11 haul you through every pond 
in the place, and wash the flour off your head under the 
pump. I>on*t comnience action," said I to some of my 
messmates ; *^ but only let them fire the first shot, and 
we 'U soon see if we, old as we are, can't tackle them to 
their hearts' content. I only asked a civil question •— I 
wanted to know to whom the carriage belonged, and I was 
then going to take them over and give them something to 
drink the King's health, when they began to jeer an old 
man of seventy-seven with only one arm. But what can 
you expect from chaps who are ashamed of* their owa 
colours and their master's livery ? " 

These flamingoes began to think it was no good battling 
the watch with us ; so they all three got upon the fore- 
castle of the coach, and they steered away for a public- 
house. <' Here 's after them !" said about a dosen of the 
old ones ; ^' and we '11 get them into a line for their im* 
pudenee ! " and I was left alone by the gate. As for the 
line business, that was a failure; for the servants, not 
liking to get amongst the old boys, remained on the coseh* 
box, and drank their beer aloft, and shortly returned. I 
was backing and filling about the place (for the weather 
was warm, and I felt better by being in the air), when I 
saw the servants come down by the ran from the box, clap 
their scrapers all right and square, and handle their 
aticks like the drum-migor of a regiment. I turned round, 
and I saw the lady and gentleman coming towards tlie 
carriage, accompanied by Sir William. I heard him say, 
" 1 dare say your lordship will find him at his wife's cot- 
tage, for he generally goes there about thisJbour. Poor old 
fellow ! he was ratlier ill last night, and he is getting very 
aged for a sailor." 

Well, thinks I, what can tlie doctor mean by a great 
age for a sailor? but I heard his reason. 
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** When they first enter the navy/' said the doctor, 
** they are habituated to much ardent spirits^ and the con- 
tinued use of tliem is more pernicious than all the fatigues 
they undergo. Oh, here is Brace !" said he. Upon which 
I took olF my hat, and made a how. '^ This is Lord NeL 
flon's old follower for whom your ladyship inquired." 

She looked at me — I knew her at once. I did not do 
what my heart prompted me to do — run and loss her, 
and welcome her who had come to me at the very moment 
when I was most beset with difficulty ; for I thought it 
would be wrong for me, an old sailor in the Green widi 
uniform, to take hold of a lady covered up with silks, and 
with a bonnet on her jib large enough for a coal-scutde ! 
Well, I was fairly taken aback ; and it was of no use turn- 
ing the hands up to brace about, although I had got stem-^ 
Way, and was backing a small distance off. I can't write 
what I felt — it was uncommon to me. I could have 
kissed her ; and yet I felt as if the thought was a kind of 
presumption. My heart bade me go forward like a man 
and an uncle, and then I thought discipline kept hauling 
me back. It was a regular squabble betweai afifection and 
duty ; but when the heart 's in the right place, afiecdon 
will carry the day, without neglecting one's duty. The 
servants were looking (the coachman had placed himself as 
upright as a pump-bolt). Sir William had just called me, 
his lordship was eyeing me ; when what does Jane do, bat 
she drops her rain-preventer, and she gets head*way upon 
her, runs me right aboard, claps her arms round my neck, 
falls to a-kissing me, and bursting out a.crying, said, " Did 
you think tkat I could ever forget you, uncle ? " 

^* My eyes and limbs ! " said old Lanyard, as he hobbled 
away, '^ that is a queer go, surely ; there 's old Brace t- 
kissing the lord's wife ! " 

My heart was fuU. ^* Blessings on you, Jane ! ** said I, 
" and now that I see you happy — I don't care how soon 
I die. Lord love you, and bless you ! your heart always 
was good. I knew that you would come and see me." 

'' Give me your hand, my fine old fellow," says his 
lordship : '^ Jane has often told me of your kindness to 
her, and the manner in which you behaved to her.' 
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" Belay all that/' gaid I, interrupting him : " not a 
word about it. I 'm at this moment in great distress about 
her father's affairs ; and if Jane — (I beg your honour s 
pardon, but I can 't help calling her Jane) — will just let 
your honour unlay the strands of this difficulty^ you will 
make me and my poor wife happy for ever." 

<^ Oh ! " said Jane, *' take me directly to Susan : I 
have never seen her since I was a little child, and still I 
remember her pretty face.'* 

" Gret into the carriage. Brace," said his lordship : ^' and 
we '11 drive to the cottage. Come, Jane, let me hand you 
in first." And off he walked with his wife. 

Well, it was a fine sight to see those footmen who had 
jeered me, standing at attention, one fellow holding the 
door open, and the other standing like a marine at muster, 
whilst I, the old sailor, was handed into the carriage by a 
lord* I felt I had always done my duty, and therefore I 
was not ashamed to look any man in the face. 

" Now, listen to me," said Jane, ^^ and let me run up 
my' history. I dare say you know already that my hus- 
band is a sailor. But listen, when you last saw her 
(for you never would mention her name, you know)—- and 
when you made your laat request for an admission into 
Greenwich, you never saw me, you truant old fellow ! and 
I was waiting for my last kiss. I shortly afterwards went 
into the country with her, and remained there until J was 
sixteen years old—- you know I was bom in 179^* Now, 
instead of seeing the pretty little girl, as I was in 1805, 
you must remember that I am now forty and more, so 
that I am getting old and speak my mind. I learned from 
Hardy that you were at Greenwich, and at that time I 
had only the wish, not the power, to serve you. Much as 
I would have given to have come down here and seen you 
settled " 

*' Moored for life, my dear," interrupted his lordship. 

'^ Yet I neither had the means nor the permission to 
gratify that desire. I heard that henceforth your life 
would be one of ease and comfort ; that you would sleep 
without having one ear open for a summons ; and that 
you would enjoy comparative luxury. J well know you 
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mig^t have been an offieer ; I hav« heard Ndson tdl her 
tbat be wanted to make yoa one, bat that you pieferred 
following him ; and, nncle, you are a much greater man 
now than if you were laid np in ordinary in rotten tow 
(yon see I have learned all yonr 8e»-terms), at hia lord* 
ship says is his lot In 1810 i married Captain Ben- 
nington — - here yon see him. He wia sent on the North 
American station, and I, by way of being as near him as 
possible, went to Bermuda, and lived there — " 

" I pity yon, Jane,*' said I; *' for never was there such 
a sandy hole in the world, with its white houses and cedar 
trees. As for water, why if it does not rain for a mouthy 
they have their mouths open like alligators eatdiing flies^ 
and they are obliged to preserve that stuff as a sailor does 
his grog. — I beg your honours pardon, but I oonldn't 
help it." 

'' Talk away, Ben Brace," said his lordship ; '' thew '• 
no distinction now between officer and man : I 'm on half* 
pay, and you in Greenwich." 

'^Now, Hennington," said Jane, ^Met me talk, if yo« 
please. I have more to tdl uncle than yon can have ; 
principally because I want to explain to him how it wan 
he never saw me. I remained at Bennuda until after liie 
peace in 1815> indeed, I did not return home until 1816 ; 
but at that time Hennington's father was alive, ahhough 
aeriottsly ill at Florence. I came h<»ne with htm in bis 
frigate, and she was paid off at Portsmoufii " 

*'Of course, ma'am," said I, ^diips from a fiM«ign 
station always go to Portsmouth, or iflie Biver/' 

'< That 's all right," said his lordship. 
It 's aH wrong, unde," said Jane, smacking my hand ; 

remember you are under my command," said slie, 
smiling, ''and keep * Siience fore and aft ! ' — We did not 
stay a week in England, and during that time I went down 
to see my husband's brodier in Yorkshire ; but I sent you 
some money." 

'' Ay ! " said I; '^1 thought it came from you, al- 
though. Lord love you I I was half inclined to tiiink yon 
had made a * haul of air of yonr memory, and tiiat Ben 
Brace was paid off from your books." 
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" Nontense, deur imcle ! you could not have fancied anjr 
tnidi things unless yoa believed me to be an ungrateful 
cseature. — No sooner, however^ had we paid oui visit» 
thaa my husband, using his man-of-war-like conunaiids» 
gave me sailing oirdeis for Italy ; and as soon aa we could 
oootrive to get ready, we started for Florence. Here he 
found his father ill — very ill; but being one of those 
men who have lived steadily in their youth, he survived a 
life of mental exertion only to fall into second childhood. 
His memory was fast going, and he aeemed never very 
anxioua to exert it Year after year passed away — he lived, 
although he might be supposed dead, for he todc little notice 
of any thing : he could not think, he could not reason, 
he could not remember : he was fed as a child, controlled 
as a child." 

'* Say no naoie of that, Jane," said his lordship, *' it is 
too painfully impressed upon my miod. Of all scenes, the 
most dreadful to have brought familiarly before our eyes is 
that of seeing the man die at top first — to see the still 
Bobost stem unable to put forth any leaves— to aee the 
man idio was <mce all energy, all sense, become a weak 
and driveHing idiot. He liageced in this dreadful state 
te upwards of fifteen years, kept alive by her anxious 
care." 

When his lordship said this, and I aaw a tear standing 
in his eye, I could n t help tddng Jane's hand ; and as I 
kissed it, I gave her an old man's Uessing. 

** It is useless, I believe, unde," she continued, after 
giving me a look of acknowledgment, ''ever to dwell upon 
painful scenes : it is of no use looking back — we should 
look forward. On the death ot his father, my husband 
at the beginning of this year returned with me to England. 
Some family buaiuess took us immediately into Yorkshire ; 
but no sooner had we made ourselves comfortable in London, 
than one of my first cares was to look for you. You see 
before you your captain, unde, and you will obey his 
•orders. I leave him to tell you what he wishes, for you 
will find in him all the genuine worth of the seaman, with 
4dl the sterling qualities of the gentleman." 

We drove up to the door of the cottage, and when Susan 
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saw her old husband in his blue stockings lugged out of 
the cabin.door of the carriage, she didn't know what to 
make of it. She kept bobbing about like a trim buoy 
over the best bower-anchor in a short sea, but imme* 
diatelj recollecting that it was Saturday, and that her deaa 
Sunday's cap was upstairs^ away she bolted to clean herself 
to muster at division. 

^' I beg your pardon, my lord," said I, '^ but I have 
something to say to you quite alone." His lordship came 
into the little garden behind the house. ^' Your honour 
has heard of me afore," I began; '^ and I hope that, what* 
erer character I may have had through life, I have always 
had that of being all fair and above-board with every 
man. 

" Did Jane/^ said I, ^^ ever tell you, before you made 
a splice for life, that a foremast-man, a Greenwich pen. 

sioner, was her unde, and that her father " Here I 

stopped short and looked at him ; for I did not know 
whether I was right to blow the gaff upon her. 

^^She told me," said his honour, '^ every word about 
her unfortunate father and all your kindness to her. I 
loved her the more for her open-heartedness. But I have 
since learned, Ben, from her that her father left with you 
a confession of his former life. This paper I want you to 
give me, in order that I may destroy it." 

'^ I beg your honour's pardon," said I, " but I can't part 
with that paper. No man has seen the contents of it — it 
has never been in any other hands but mine. Your lord- 
ship will know what value I ought to put upon this docu- 
ment by the mischief which has already arisen out of it ;" 
and I told him every particular of Tapes's death, and the 
unfortunate business of my having broken the seal. 

" I know you well enough, Ben," said his lordship, *'from 
all I have heard of your character, to believe every word 
that you have said. I very much fear, however, that if the 
wording of the will is so express as you mention, we have 
little chance of overthrowing the attorney ; still it shall not 
be for the want of exertion, or the fear of expense, if we 
do not disappoint him. IJow much has Tapes left you I " 

'' I can't say, your honour," I replied, *' for the lawyer 
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never mentioned that ; but he rubbed his bands and was 
overjoyed when he found the seal was broken, so that I 
anticipate there must be a good sum left. It 's not for my* 
self, my lord^ that I care about this business^ but it is for 
Susan and her daughter. For those two to be robbed by 
this rascal does hurt me ; and when I think that I am the 
cause of even a doubt, it makes my poor old heart beat 
quicker, and wears out my old hull more than all the roll- 
ings and pitchings in the Bay of Biscay. My wife was 
once in better circumstances, my lord ; and I thought that, 
after all the squalls had passed, she might run into port 
with a fair breeze and smooth water." 

^^ Don't take it so much to heart — I will take care to 
send you down my solicitor. All the expense shall be borne 
by me ; and, by way of keeping soul and body together 
until we meet again, take this money ; it comes from a 
sailor to a sailor. Since that fellow has ceased to pay the 
fifty pounds, you will allow me to pay it, and any thing 
more you may require." 

^' Come here, you two old sailors," said Jane. " We must 
have a council of war ; I am going to be president, and 
uncle is to be the culprit." 

In we walked, and Jane, Lord love her ! to see her in 
our cottage, with a smile of contentment, taking Susan's 
hand in hers ! I could not help saying, ^' Such a woman 
as your ladyship — " (she put her finger on my lips and 
said, " Jane, if you please, uncle Ben") — *' deserves to 
be happy. I have heard the parson say, that a gooil heart 
and a quiet conscience carries with it its own reward in the 
cheerfulness and contentment of the mind ; and surely you 
must be happy^ when every action of your life has been to- 
promote the happiness of others." 

'^ Ben," said she, " I shall have you appointed one of 
his lordship's chaplains. You take a wrong view of the 
case, however, in one respect : a youth of labour and toU^ 
followed by an honourable old age, is the greatest blessing 
of life ; and you may lay your head on your pillow, and 
be certain that a grateful niece will never forget what i& 
due to her uncle, her protector, her friend. Now, prisoner, 
come into court You are accused by your wife of a de- 
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tenninarioD to diaobej her wishes, and to remain in Green, 
widi, althon^ jaa are pmaewe d of certain monies siiffi* 
oent for joor honouraUe aMantcnaBce daewherew Whnt 
say joa to this charge ? " 

'' Onlj this^ Mrs. HonoozaUe Pnsidettt," said I, «' thtt 
I am goilty* sad not gnilftj, of the diarge. That I intend 
to die in Greenwich is tme enoui^^ hut still I shall be ^ad 
to do any thing dse to make the remainder of the life of 
my Snaan as comfortable as I can.'* 

^ As for the other bnsiness^" said his lordship^ ** I think 
we shall dispose of that in dne time ; but we d<m't get 
justice in England either without time or money. My 
aolidtor will tell you what to do ; and when the g^iideman 
(who is a partner of the one ^dio daims the property) 
comei down, yon will apeak handsomdy to him^ and desire 
him to call upon me, mentioning that I have provided you 
with legd advice. — Come, Jane, the day gets on, snd we 
must be going. Ben knows where to find us ; and we wiH 
send the carriage for him and his wife to-morrow, and he 
shall dine with us early, so as to get home betimes. So 
good.b'ye, uncle Ben!" said his lordship; and after a 
friendly shake of the band they got into the carnage and 
drove oSi 



CHAPTER XI. 

Oh, 'tiiadcy 

or Jubilee, dUoHerr; 
A day we never mw before. <— T<fm Thmmb, 

^' Ben,*' said Susan, when the carriage had driven off, " I 
hope that we shall be quite alone with them, when we dine 
at Lord Hennington*8 to-morrow ; or perhaps it would be 
better if there were a great number, and then we might be 
overlooked, fo** I 'm sure I shall make some misiake and 
be ridiculous.** 

*' I don't much think, Susan," sdd J, " that many 



in the Greenwich unifonn ever dined with the great kxnk 
of the Admiralty; but thii good, I know, will oome out of 
ity — it will teach those servants of his lordship to know 
<an honest man by the cut of his jib ; and also, thaC altliongh 
the rigging of a ship may come from the dock-yaid, and 
the hull be rather old and msty for want of blacking the 
fiends^ yet it may be built of good atufF, and not to be de- 
spised. Look what a handful of money his lordship gave 
me^ Susan ! and he promised to give me fifty pounds a year. 
'So that^ in spite of the lawyer^ we have not gone to lee- 
ward on this tack ; and I begin to think w^ may weather 
the attorney, after all." 

It was late wh^ Mr. Kite came. I told him all abovt 
his lordship ; and'this honest fellow said> '^ I am stncerdj 
gUd, Mr. Brace, that you have some person on whom y«i 
can rely^ who will see you throogh this business* I have 
looked at the wiU^ and certainly, as far as I can judge, the 
case is much against you. It seems the iatentioa of the 
testator was to this effect, — that the money shoald be 
yours, subject to some r^vJations and i«striction8 of which 
k is useless now to speak, provided it waa evident that 
even you could never have read the conliestton. And for 
this reason it is maiUoned that the seal being broken 
should be a sufficient evideDce against you. I confess, at 
(he uMMnent I told you not to give up the document, I 
considered, and I do still consider, the case to be desperate. 
You have, it appears, found a good friend in Lord Ben- 
nington, who will take care you have justice done you. I 
am an old sailor myself, and thought it was better that 
you should not surrender without a fight." 

'' And I 'm blessed if I do, Mr. Kite ! I 'm obliged to 
you," said I, '* and so is his lordship ; and if I weather the 
point, I won't forget the pilot who showed me the passage 
through the shoals." 

'' Have you examined the document, Mr. Brace ? " 

'' Not I, Mr. Kite. As you advised, so I did, — I 
placed it uncter all, in my chest ; and that 'a safe and snug 
as a vessel in Dock-yanl Creek at Malta." 

'< Since I cannot be of any further service to you, Mr. 
Brace," said he, '' 1 shall wish you good-b ye. Yours is 
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a hard caae^ but something may still turn ap. I really 
wish 7(m success; although^ I again say^ I despair of it. 
If I could see the document, I could speak more pon. 
tivdy," 

^^ That 's what no man living will do but the judge 
upon the bench/' said I. *' His lordship wanted to see it ; 
but I have promised and pledged my word^ and I would 
not show it to the First Lord of the Admiralty himself. 
Many thanks to you, sir ; you are an honest man^ and 
that 's more than I can say for the other man. There 's 
my hand, sir, and ^rod bless you ]" ^ 

Well, he went away, and I went to bed ; and I slept 
better for the prospect of being able to have a good stand- 
up fight before I was laid up in ordinary for ever. The 
next morning, when I got to Susan, in came a long, sandy- 
haired fellow, with a small eye as bright as a fire-fly in 
Jamaica on a dark night. He inquired for me, and lugged 
out a note he had received the evening before from Lord 
Hennington. 

^* I come, Mr. Brace," he began, ^^ according to orders 
received last night, to inquire into this business, and see 
how far it is advisable to contest the matter. I have not 
been idle, I assure you ; I have seen the will, and now 
you roust show me the document." 

" Beg your pardon, sir ; but I shall do no such tiling." 

^' But you must," said he. 

^^ Must I" said I : '^ who can make me ? who can make 
a man break his word ? Is there any law to make a man a 
rascal ? " 

'' Plenty to save rascals, at any rate," said the lawyer. 
'< But just consider : how can I advise you unless 1 
know exactly how far you have committed yourself? Tell 
me the whole story." 

Well, I spun him the yarn, — mentioned the name of 
the omnibus — the day it happened — the fight — the 
words of the cad — the name of the other omnibus — the 
scene at Hawk's, and so on. 

" Did Hawk ever have the deed in his hand ? " 

'• Indeed he had not," said 1, '' and never will." 

" Well then," said he, " it appears I can make no more 
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of it at present tibian to inquire of the cad^ and to send 
vrord to Hawk that be must apply to me for further in- 
formation in the case. He will file a bill of discovery^ I 
suppose ; but as Lord Hennington is resolved to contest 
the business to the last, I shall tlo all in my power to em- 
barrass the proceedings. If any thing more transpires, 
you wiU hear from me." Away he went, leaving me 
more resolved than ever that no man living should see it* 

About five o'clock up comes the carriage, and half the 
neighbourhood turned out to see it. Yesterday's business 
had given the idle a great desire to know who we were, 
and all manner of reports were in circulation. Some de* 
dared Susan was the mother of Jane, who had been stolen 
in her youth by gipseys, and ultimately married a lord who 
fell in love with her beauty. Others said she was my 
daughter by a former wife ; but every one knew of the 
kiss in the Hospital, and every blessed mother's son of 
them had seen the carriage. Now they beset the door, to 
see Susan, whom they remembered for years, placed in the 
carriage, and Ben Brace, the old pensioner, driven to Lon« 
don like a lord. I was glad of one thing; which was, 
that we had no fellows with cauliflower heads and long 
«ticks, stuck up like painters on a grating over the ship's 
stern, — we had only the loek-out man on the forecastle, 
and he was a joUy-lookii^ fellow. 

^^ Now then, sir, if you please to get in, for I must be 
in town by six o'clock," said he ; and he opened the door. 

'^ Avaust heaving, shipmate," said I ; '^ we never sail 
without ballast ; and if we were to carry on without some 
of that inside lining, we should capsize if we stove in stays 
suddenly round a comer. But I see you don't understand 
me : this is It —we must freshen hawse before we start." 

*^ What ! " said he, *' want fresh horses ? that is a good 
■one ! Why, do you suppose my cattle can't go eight miles 
without a change ? " 

^^ Lord love you ! ** said I to Susan ; ** what precious 
fools these landsmen are ! Get him the bottle of brandy, 
and perhaps he will understand that, although it may be 
French. There," says I, as I poured out a glass, and 
gave Susan the bottle to clap in the locker * '' that 's as 
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0ood M twenty horaes^ — swallow diat, md dieii yea will 
saO head to wind like a steamboat. That's well done; 
and the next time yon come this wi^, we will pipe to 
grog again. Now then heave and aweigh, my lad i and 
take care how you weather the omntbiaes : they ai^ so 
]ong> that they ahoot well a head in stays ; and when they 
make a stern boond to pick up a passenger, they dap tlie 
cabin-door tight athwart the road. Now mind your ateer* 
age^ my fine fellow I and if yon want a 8ignal*man aloft^ 
I'm the man, for I 'm nsed to the mast-head." 

Well, away we drove ; and as I was radMr afiadd of 
this galloping affinr^ I kept a good look-ont from the cabin 
windows. " Starboard a little/' said I, as we ran by Ae 
JBIephant and Castle^ '^ or yon '11 be aboaid of sbme of this 
eoBYoy; ^-port widi all, my lad^ or ycu'U be athwart 
hawse of the tnmpike gate^^^ l^ere, steady now -^^hat's 
your sort ; steer right over the bridge^ and take care y«a 
don't yaw ns over te breastwork." 

''A sailor adrift !" said one feUow. ''Yon be d— dl " 
said I ; npon which a whole batdi of boys foUowed the 
carriage, hallooing and shouting Hke mad ones. The 
hones being ail fire and tow, set to work to run- a race 
with them ; and as we IvdEtd short rowid the comer te 
get into Parliament Street, we were nearly on our beMt* 
ends. *' Shorten sail, yon pxeeiona cuckoo ! " said I : 
^ why, I 'm blessed if the ship is not running away with 
OS ! Bring her to the wind gently, and heave^to fi>r a 
moment, if you can't reef topsails going before it." 

Well, I must say this for the man at the wheei, that he 
steered beautiAiIly : it was tondi and go a dooen times^ 
but that 8 a sign of a good pilot. He knew all the 
reaches fore and aft the great town ; and after getting us 
first on one tack, then on the other, until I began to think 
he was beating Tom Cox's traTetse, or up to a man*of'> 
war's cruise, '' There and back again," and just whilst 
Susan was getting mi her pins to look out of the larboard 
quarter gallery window, he brings us up all standing, and 
smack goes Susan through the foremost bulk-head. 

'^ Stopper there ! " said I ; meaning that the coachnum 
sliould not Tcer any more cable, fbr he backed us a bit 
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8he was not damaged about the figme-lMad at aH ; ao, 
after giving ber rigging a shake down, and lifting her cap 
from ber mast-head to feel if any of the lashings aloft 
had giyen way, we walked into ihe house. I told you 
scMoe time ago of Nelson's dinner in Austria, where there 
were a hundred grenadiers in atteiidance. We had now 
to steer through lots of these feUows, who were squinting 
and chirnipifig as if they had swallowed a flock of spar- 
rows. 

*^ What name, air? " said a chap aU gold and gammon,, 
like a dying dolphin. 

'< Nanae 1 '* said I ; '^ Ben Brace, to be sure^ who be* 
kMiged to the Agamemnon^ — and ^ was a ^am ship in 
her day." 

WeU^ what does this fellow do, but he hails another 
man in the nain*top, fwt we were going up the rig^^ing; 
step by step, and says he^ in a voice that would startle • 
boatswain, '^ Ben Brace nd Mr. Agamemnon ! " After 
puffing a little, for I was not uaed to raonnt a reevo in this 
ityle^ we found the man who had been hailed ; and when 
we eame neatly alongside, he opens the sliding guntcr 
doors, and bellows like a bull — " Sir Ben Brace and Mr» 
Agatnaoanon ! — Shall I take your hat and stick, air ? " 
said he to me, looking. Lord love you! as if buttet 
woidd n't melt in hia miNith. 

*' Thank you, shipmate,*' said 1, *' but I nev«r part 
eoapany with my kit." 

" I beg your pftrd(m, my lord," says I, as I hove in 
sight ; for there was Lord Hennington and JTane, and two 
oti^er ladies, and the attorney who had been sent down to 
Greenwich : so I whipped off my gold-laced scraper, and 
Made a bow, whilst Jane came forward and took guaan by 
the hand kindly^ and led her to the fireplace, and told 
her the names of the other two, who exchanged numbera 
with her, and showed their colours ; whilst his lordship» 
after giving her a hail, passed on to me, and said, " Braoe^ 
my old fellow, I 'm glad to see you I Ladies, let me pre- 
sent you to as gallant a fellow as ever sailed salt watery 
and who was the constant follower of Nelson.'' 

Well, after this I walked up to the ladies, having ciapp6a 
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my hat and stick under my arm ; and as 1 leaned forward a 
bit^ to take hold of their dear little flippers^ I lifted my 1^ 
and caught the attorney just above the shin, and set him 
polishing his leg with both hands. '< I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Lawyer/' says I ; and as I turned round, not know- 
ing that I had not room to swing clear of other craft in 
the anchorage, the end of my stick caught a smelling- 
bottle which was on a table^ and off that went smack over 
a lady*s dress. 

'^ Let me take your hat and stick," said his lordship 
kindly ; ^' for although I *m a sailor and used to these 
roadsteads, yet such is the fashion of blocking up the 
rooms now with furniture, that I myself can hardly steer 
through these shoals without running aground." 

Well, I handed him the things, and then I looked 
round to see what mischief I had done. But it so hap« 
pened, that although I sent the glass spinning along the 
table and lodged it in the lady's lap, it never broke, so 
there was no harm ; and the dear creatures smiled and 
looked so kind-hearted like, that as I kwked at them^ I 
said, '^ Lord bless you both ; you oi^t to be the wives of 
any officer in the navy." 

" That's something like a compliment, Ben," said 
Jane. '^ Now come here, and sit by me. Don't you think 
vou would be much better in a nice house in London than 
in Greenwich Hospital ? " 

" Certainly not, Jane,*' said I. '^ It 's all well enough 
for you to come to an anchor here ; but for a sailor there 's 
no place like Greenwich. I 'm a sailor in heart and soul ; 
I '11 give up any point but this." 

** Welly well," said Jane, " we will say no more about 
it, und^ at present. But I forgot to introduce you to 
your two cousins, who are as anxious to see you as they 
would have been to see Nelson. Luckily for you, the 
bottle did not break, or you would have been obhged to 
make them both presents of new dresses." 

All hands now began to talk away like a set of seamen 
on the forecastle playing goose. My lord was patting the 
flipper of one cousin, and the lawyer was whispering to 
the other, and Jane was blowing the same breeze down 
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Greenwich Reach about me ; when in comes the gentie. 
man who had opened the door^ and sings out, " Dinner is 
ready, my lady." 

" Now, Brace/' said his lordship, " offer your arm to 
that lady," pointing to my cousin, '^ and follow me down 
stairs." In the mean time he held out his arm to Susan^ 
who dropped him a courtsey, and he very good-naturedly 
took her in tow and steered away. 

Well^ I did as I was ordered ; I clapped my arm akimbo, 
and says I, " By your leave, my lady," whilst I saw the 
attorney range up alongside of my other cousin ; so I hove 
to. " Avaust there ! " says I, " this will never do ; why, 
there 's one of the convoy without a tow-rope." So I hails 
Jane, and offers her the sleeve of my right arm. Then 
the lawyer got bowing for us to go foremost ; but I did 
not like to push on before my betters, so says I, '^ Heave 
ahead, your honour, and save the tide, whilst I bring up 
the rear with these two craft." 

Well, we made sail ; and when we got down stairs, I saw 
the two chaps with cauliflower heads who had jeered me 
at Greenwich : they bowed their heads as we passed. ^' Ah," 
thinks I, " my lads, you 're precious civil when you can't 
help yourselves ; but I 'm blessed if I 've forgotten the 
other day ! " 

Well, we took up our different stations. I was placed 
on the starboard side of Jane, and Susan was on the star- 
board side of his lordship, so that we could see each other. 
The lawyer was opposite me, and I saw him watching me 
as if he thought I should make a mainsail haul of the silver 
forks ; so that, whilst I was overhauling the position of 
the squadron, I forgot to watch their movements. The 
cauliflower heads began to bustle about with plates, and his 
lordship began to bale out the soup from a large silver kid ; 
and when one of the men brought the cat-lap to me, I saw 
a kind of a cloth in my plate, which I clapped into my 
coat pocket. Jane saw it, and smiled ; and she looked at 
the servant, as much as to say, ^' Mind your own business," 
which I was precious near putting into English for her. 

^^ ^ever mind, old Ben, my aunt Susan," said his lord- 
ships A9 he 9aw her watching my proceedings ; <' let him 

c 
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ke;ep a look-out at his e»d ef tlie taUe, and we will hmve t 
glass of wine at ours." 

<< Come^ Ben^" said Jane^ <^ is this all the attenkioQ yom 
pay me? — ask me directly to have some wine vitii you^ 
and I '11 say yes, and get your cousin Lucy to join in. 
Come, my dear old uncle^ may you havo good health, aad 
I dare say you wish me the same." 

^' That I do, and with all my heart If all women woe 
like you« I 'm thinking they would be the admirals, and 
we under command : any man might lower his flag beim 
the fire of such eyes, and " 

^' Why^ you will make all liie women in love wilb you/' 
said Jane^ '^ if you pay such oomplimeBta* Gone let me 
send you some fish." 

'^ Do allow moj" said the lawyer, whose name wn 
IVIarshall ; and he began to serve out the fii^ 

'^ I 'd a volunteered, Jane^" said I». ^' buife I 've only ano 
fin." 

'< I know Ity" said she^ " like all good aeaMen* you are 
i^ways ready to serve the ladies : but teU me, Beo, how 
do you like your old captain a» governor of Greenwidi ? " 

" How ! why I could kiss the ground he walks Hpmu 
Whenever 1 see him^ I think of Nelson ; and there is q» 
man alive more fit to have such honourable retirement than 
Sir Thomas. Every blessed one of us hkea him» and £ 'd 
walk half a mile any day to hear him say, ' Ah» Bnoe, 
how do you do ? better place this Greenwich than the bay 
in a gale.' Then he is always ready to heav us, and we 
look up to him with the respect which a bvave man de* 
serves." 

'^ Ben," said his lordship, ^^ that is as it dhould bewh«n 
the old officer carries to his grave the respect and regiffd 
of the seamen. Fill Mr. Brace's glass;.** And he nodded 
to me, with a smile on his countenance ; and I stood up 
and said, ^^ Your honour's health, and long life to you ! " 

Well, I got ahead pretty well at dinner, and did not fedL 

so awkward as I thought I should in sock company. I£ 

we could have got rid of those cauliflow^ rasoek, who 

cept giggling and grinning at each other as if they expected 

o see a baboon At breakfast, I should have felt jj^ty wnH 
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4il ease. Blind as I was, I could see their impertinence ; 
and I could likewise detect the kind manner with which 
his lordship or Jane interfered if we were getting adrift in 
conversation. 

At last we got our provisions on hoard, and the wine was 
coming alongside, when they pat before each of us a large 
round glass, and I saw every body clap lips to it first, and 
then dabble lingers about in it ; and I thought it a predoua 
dirty trick. — " However, 1 '11 just take a. sip , * vh;r.ki, i. 
but when I found it' was water, and that half warm enough 
to make a hog ill, 'M beg your pardon, sir," says I to the 
:gentleman who put it down^ '^ but if it 's all the same t» 
you, I prefer grog." 

Very soon after, they cleared away the decks and made 
a sweep of the cloth ; bat I *m blessed if they had not got 
another one underneath f and I began to say to his lordship 
-as I touched the spare canyass, *' There shall be no 
-wasteful expense of any powder, shot, arms, «nmunStion> 
or other stores^ — and I think your lordship ought to be 
brought to a coart-dnartial for this, tot it's in direct 
defiance of the artldes of war." 

Hereupon Jane whips in her oar. ^'It's the fashion, 
uncle," says she; *'we must follow the fashion, yoti 
know." 

" That 's a queer fashion enough," said I. *' I have 
often heard of fashion, but I never could understand it 
yet." 

•* Why," said his lordship, '' fashion is doing that 
which a particular class of people choose to do ; but I can 
best explain it by your own coat. That coat is cut in the 
Greenwich fashion, mine is cut in the London style ; and 
I slMNild be just as much out of fashion with my round 
hat at the Hospital, as you would be with your three- 
cornered scraper in Bond Street. Now do you understand 
it.?" 

*' Yes, your honour : it 's all the same as if the great 
people swore the moon was made of green cheese ; then it 
would be the fashion to believe it." 

"Jnetso, Ben. Now, cake some wine; and although 
it 'a not the fashion, yet it's a good old custom/' 

c 2 
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^' Here is the blessing of a grateful heart/' said Jane,. 
'^ upon you i Happen what may with the lawsuit^ uncle/' 
she continued^ as she took my hand, ^^you shall never 
want, and your wife never shall want. Now, as I know 
Mr. Marshidl, Lord Hennington, and yourself wish to talk 
oyer some business, we ladies will go upstairs and leave 
you to your council." So saying, she got under weigh ;. 
and all the women did the same. 

*' Now/' said his lordship, as he came to the chair in. 
which Jane had been seated, — ^' Now," Mr. Marshall, let 
us hear what you propose to do in this case. I believe I 
have already fully explained myself to you : I feel con- 
fident that Brace has never read a word of this twopenny 
confession, and therefore I feel more annoyed, that by the 
accident of his having sealed his envelope exactly over the 
enclosure, this circumstance by which he is likely to be 
defrauded of his money, should have arisen. As to the 
money^ I repeat, it is not of great moment, because I shall 
take care that an ample sufficiency shall be settled upon 
Brace, and his wife after him ; but I see no reason why 
we should give up this money without a struggle. Sorne^ 
thing may turn up. In the first place, Mr. Marshall^ 
what is the amount left ? " 

*^ I beg your pardon, my lord," said I, just cutting ou( 
the lawyer, who was clearing his pipes for a yam by 
washing down the cobwebs of his throat, ''but I am 
ashamed to give your lordship this trouble. All the 
douUoons on board of a galleon would not make me 
happier than I am at this moment. I don't wish your 
lordship, therefore, to spend your money for me, when I 
am as rich as I care to be." 

** That 's all very well, my good old fellow," said Lord 
Hennington ; ** but at this moment you forget one very 
material point (and one which I know you would not wish 
to foiget), the interest of your wife, and her daughter 
after her. You are snug moored; but, Ben, although 
you have weathered many a breeze, a squall may come 
which will swamp you, and tlien your vdfe and daughter 
would, without some assistance, be reduced to poverty. 
Now, this money, I am convinced, is honourably yours> 
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although an accident seems likely^ to deprive you of it. 
Why, therefore, think of giving up a rights when by a 
little exertion we may maintain it ? In fact, I am resolved 
to use my utmost endeavours to obtain it for you ; so, 
for the present, old boy, hold your tongue, and let Mr. 
Marshall and myself settle it. — How much did you say 
-was left?" 

" There is no less a sum than four hundred pounds 
-a year. The principal is held in trust for the present ; 
but in the event of Mr. Brace's daughter — whose name, 
I believe, is Tapes " — I nodded an affirmative, for the 
gentleman looked at me — *' being married, the trust, 
after the death of Mr. Brace and his wife, will be given 
tip to the husband of the daughter. Pray, how old is she, 
Mr. Brace.?" 

*' About thirty, your honour," said I : " she was an 
infant when old Tapes died. She has a clean run fore 
and aft ; and although she has light air, is a wonderfully 
^ne young woman, with a good figure-head and a capitd 
build." 

'* Why, Ben," said his lordship, smiling, *' you describe 
your daughter as you would a ship ! " 

" Certainly, my lord," said I ; " ai'nt they both alike ? 
— have n't they caps and bonnets, stays, rings, stem, ancT 
stem post, all the same as a frigate .?" 

*' Well, Mr. Marshall, what do you propose ? " 

'* Why, my lord, knowing your lordship's anxiety about 
this case, I have given it a most patient consideration. I 
have procured copies of the will, and I have on my own 
Tesponsibility taken counsel's opinion upon the case, as far 
as I could state it — not having seen the paper in 
Mr. Brace's possession, and which, moreover, he seems 
determined not to show." 

'* Nor ever will," says I, " but to the judge upon the 
bench : no, not even to his lordship. If I go to my grave 
Icnowing that no mortal man has ever held that paper in 
his hands but myself, then I know that Tackle's last wishes 
have been complied with, and I shall close my eyes with- 
out reproaching myself about the matter." 

'^ You see, my lord, that I was obliged to propose the 

00 3 
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qnotioiis to eouosel^ founded on the gopposition that the- 
Kil was removed partiaUy; and, for all we know, the 
letter may at this moment be dosed sufficiently to estal^h 
•V esse. The answers of eoonsd to the fjueries I sab- 
sutted to him I have hrooght with me, and here they are : 
— ' 1 am of opinion, that if the seal is totally removed, 
a sacoessfiil defence of the point would be impossible, 
the words of the wifl being so very explicit: on the 
contrary, althoo^ the seal may be damaged, and even 
hvsken, yet if it can be shown that the letter is in sach a 
ctate as to render its having been opened impossible, or 
SMst hi|^y impvobaUe, I am of opinion that the action 
nay he safely maintained.' Here is the paper, my lord, 
with the exttacts of the will ; and now you are as much 
in possession of the case as I am." 

^' I 'm blessed," said I, as I gave the table a cradc with 
my hand, which set bottles and glasses, plates and dishes, 
a-dandng, '* if I don't think that the paper is all fast by 
a piece of the inside lining ! but I won't touch it again to 
look — not for the universal world.'* 

'^ What reaa<m have yon for thinking so, old bey ?" said 
his lordship. 

" Why, yonr hononr, because when I saw what I had 
*done, I gave the outside part a bit of a lift with a light 
hand, and it did not come open." 

'' Then, Mr. Braee," said Mr. Marshall, "^ will you send 
me the paper enclosed and sealed any way you like ^^- only 
take care not to put the seal again over die enclosed one, 
in order that I may have it ready to produce in court" 

'^ I could have saved your honour," said I, ^ half the 
question, by saying that I will produce it myodf, and no 
man breathing but the judge shall handle it." 

" 1 have some kind of feeling, Mr. Marshall,'* sud his 
lordship, " that all this will come right after all. It is 
but a slender hope, 't is true, that Brace has given us, yet 
to that hope I will eling* You will, therefore, take it for 
granted that I intend to combat this business, and I wish 
to know how you propose to proceed. I see well enough 
that we must work in the dark, {or old Ben is determined 
not to let us go on to a certainty. Now, Ben, could n't 
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yea bring the letter here «id let me see it ? we will just 
look and try if we can proceed with hope or not." 

'* No, my lonl," said I^ standing up : '' I never toM 
but one lie to a living man^ and I II keep my word with 
the dead." 

" Freshen hawae^ Ben^" said his lordship, as he shook 
my hand : *^ I honour your feelings and I shall not again 
ask you to alter your determination. You must proceed^ 
Mr. Marshall, as well as you can." 

*' Then, my lord, I shall give notice to the trustees to 
pay the interest to Mr. Brace to-morrow, for it became due 
yesterday. They will refuse unless the document is pro- 
duced, and we will then bring an action against them in 
the Common Fleas, in order to enforce the payment ; we 
can aroid the Chancery Court altogether by getting an 
order to have the case tried in the Fleas ; and they will 
be glad enough to meet our wishes, as they think they are 
sure of their eause, md therefore will willingly avoid 
delays and expenses/' 

" So let it be then. And now. Brace, a bumper to the 
SBcceis of yovr law-suit ; and I have this consolation for 
you to take to bed with you, — that the more desperate 
your ease is, the moie likely you are to succeed. We '11 
fight them openly and honourably like seamen ; and if you 
are beaten, yon will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have done your doty by your wife and her daughter, and 
that you wiU never be worse off than you are at present ; 
but, on the contrary, that your wife and daughter shall be 
under my protection. If you require any more shot in your 
lockers, you will apply to Mr. Marshall, and he will keep 
the radts full. Now, having settled our plans of opera- 
ticQ, let 's keep our spirits up a little, and hope for the 
best How do yoM like the wine, old boy ? " said his 
iordship, as be caught me by the hand ; '* and just tell us 
a little what you do with yourself at Gveenwich from day- 
light to dark." 

*' That's easily aonrered, my lord," said I, <' for I do no. 
Mug, aad die rest kelp me. We sometimes spin our yarns ; 
but I believe I have nm all mine off the reel ! so, like a 
mw»r-dme, I turn my clothes-bag end for end, 

4 
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and begin again. We have most of U8 got short inemoriea 
for the present fcime^ although we remember years and years 
ago^ with the dates of the actions and the names of the 
officers, as well as ever." 

'^ Are there many older than yourself, Mr. Brace?" 
said Mr. Marshall. 

^' Not many, sir," said 1 : "we sailors don't lire so 
long as the soldiers at Chelsea ; for^ generally speaking, we 
have more of our spars shot away, and we have had more 
of the wear and tear of active life ; besides which, I believe 
what Sir William said is true, that the spirits we take on 
board when we first go to sea burn us up a bit. But, with 
all that, here am I, the last of the Agamemnons, excepting 
my wife, and she got christened to-day by his lordship's 
servant." 

<^ We can manage another bottle, Ben," said his lord. 
ship. 

" For the matter of that^ my lord, it *8 not a bottle of 
black strap^ which I take this to be, that will make one 
sail by the head ; and if so be that his honour over the 
way there is inclined for a booze, I *m young enough yet 
to crack a dozen, and yet see a hole through a grating.** 

^' You ought to write your life. Brace," said his lord- 
ship. 

<' Lord ble^s your honour !" said I, ''ever since I learnt 
to write to Susan (which is many a year now past and 
gone) I have kept a regular log ; ay, even now day after 
day I add it up ; and every now and then I take a general 
overhaul of it. I 've thought of that, my lord, for I have 
seen many dangers and troubles; besides which, I have 
tacked on some of old Tom's yarns. The other day, when 
I was sunning myself like a turtle on a calm day, I came 
athwart a navy man who had come down to see the Hofl« 
pital. As he seemed to know the jib-halyards from the 
spanker -boom, I got unlaying my memory a bit; when 
an old chap told me that the officer was an author, and 
that it was a pity that old Brace, who had seen so much 
service, should only be remembered when any one looked 
at the Hospital books. So I made up to him, my lord^ 
nd I asked him to look at the log and see what he could 
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make of it. He has got the flnt part of it now ; and as I 
go on from day to day, I send it to him. — ?ut I beg your 
honour's pardon, I hope you won't think it wrong of me 
if I ask liberty to return to Greenwich ; Susan is rather 
afraid like, and I should like to get her into harbour before 
dark." 

^' Well, then,*' said his lordship, " let us go upstairs, 
Mr. Marshall, and have some coffee." And away we 
went. 

After we had taken coffee, and talked a little while 
longer, " Come, Susan, my girl," said I, *' we must heave 
and aweigh." 

" Is the carriage here ? ** said Jane to one of the land- 
lubbers. 

'' Yes, my lady," said the fellow. So I shook hands 
with all hands, and kissed Jane, bless her ! — ay, she was 
a woman with her heart in the right place* 

" I shall come and see you often," said she ; ^' and, as 
you will be obliged to call at Mr. Marshall's, in your way, 
do not forget St. James's Square. Good b'ye, Susan ! the 
carriage will take you safely home." 

'' Good night to you, Ben ! " said his lordship, *< I look 
forward with some hope stiU to defeat Mr. Hawk, after all. 
You will hear from me again soon ; so, once more, good 
night r •' 

I shook him heartily by the hand. I could have said 
what I felt, for it was uppermost in my heart, and what is 
there soon finds its way to the lips. Else how is it that 
when the marines and afterguard are hauling away at the 
weather fore-topsail brace and the yard does not budge an 
inch, the officer of the watch lets out a volley of curses 
heavy enough to knock down the front line of a regular 
army ? He has not to look for his words, — it goes to his 
heart to see the duty so badly done, and his mouth is 
ready to bear witness to his feelings. 

'* I say, coachman," says I, as 1 clapped my head out 
of the starboard window, *' don't you think we had better 
take a glass to our safe cruise, and our certainty of making 
the land ? Listen, my lad : you wear a cocked.hat as well 
as myself, and I dare say you will have no objection to my 



ciNning on the quarter-deck ; for 1 'm Uessed if ever I 
liked being a cabin passei^er : so heave to, and let me get 
aloft. Can't yon haul up aloagsidhe of a jmUic-house ^ 

^* Ay, ay, sir, as you gentlemen say on board a ship ;** 
and he cradcs on all sail, runs down to the bridge, whips 
over it in the shaking of a handspike, and comes to an 
anchor alongside of a gin-paiace on the other side. 

*' Ben,*' said Susan, *^ remember how kind ^ lord and 
the lady have been, and how careful we ought to be not to 
offend them. Its true, Jane is your niece ; but if through 
any thing we gave the coachman an accident should happen 
to the carriage, they might think, and with good reason^ 
that we ought to be contented with their arrangements, 
without any alteration on our part. You had better re- 
main where you are ; and after the coadiraan has taken us 
safely home, then yon can give him some liquor/' 

*^ Why, Susan,** said I, " are you afraid of a capsize ? 
These gentlemen are not like waisters in a large ship, 
always dirty and always near the grog. tuh. It 's only now 
and then that they bonse their jibs up ; and surely, it the 
gentleman drives us in a lord's carriage, we ought to give 
him something to keep the cold out of his stomach.'* 

'* Nonsense, my dear !" said Snsan r •' at any rate, I 
don't think Lord Hennington would like his earris^e to be 
stopping for half an hour at a gin.palace." 

At this moment the door was opened, and I walked out 
•* I shall stand tbe shot, my hearty,** said I ; and I own I 
felt more at home when I got to tbe tap than I did at St. 
James's Square. To be sure, I thought afterwards that his 
lorddiip's black strap might have been a little too heavy 
for me ; for when I had turned down a couple of giasses 
and got on the box of the coach in the air, every now and 
then I thought I saw two coa<^es instead of one. The 
eoachman was only a sheet or two in the wind, neither 
drunk nor sober, but cherry njerry. Notwithstanding we 
had steered rather wild on the way, we arrived at home at 
last , and Susan was right glad to get back with her old boy 
safe. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

Mf timbers ! what lingo he'd coil and belay ! 
Why, 't was jiut all as ou« as high Dutch. — Sea Sffng, 

^^ Splicb the main brace, my hearty^" said I, ^' before you 
take a fresh departure : it 's rather dark^ and yon bad bet« 
ter steer small when you get near the bridge. There, give 
us your flipper ! I suppose you know the course and di8-> 
tance to be run before you heave to ?" 

" Why, — y — y — yes, admira]," said the coachman , 
who was now unfit to muster at quarters, and was getting 
every moment worse ; '' of course I know the distance. 
So good night, old woman !" and he slewed the carriage «nd 
for end, and started oif at a furious pace. 

<^ Thank God, we are safe ! but I would not, on any ac- 
count, that an accident should happen to the carriage," said 
Susan. 

'^ Nonsense, ma'am !" said I. <' Now tell me, Susan," 
I continued, as we drew round the fire, ^' how would you 
like to be a fine lady like Jane, — to have carriages and 
horses — all those servants -— that house, -^ in short, to be 
the wife of a lord?" 

** As true as 1 live I woidd rather be your wife, Ben." 
The old girl said this so heartily that I gave her a regular 
broadside of kisses. " There — you need not smother me 
with kisses I'* said she. " The great have a thousand ail- 
ments to which we are strangers. They blaae for a short 
time, it 's true, but, like us, they die. We have certainly 
hardships to encounter, and die also ; but labour and em- 
ployment occupy our minds and bodies, and we have our 
reward in unbroken sleep. On the whole, I think, there- 
fore, we are happier in our state than they are in theirs." 

" You are right, Susan. Many a time, after a hard day's 
work, have I gone to my hammock and slept like a top, 
whilst Nelson, who had all the charge, was restless and un- 
quiet : he knew the danger, — I did not. I slept because 
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I was tired ; he was tired more in mind than I was in body, 
and yet he never dosed his eyes the whole blessed night 
daring the heayy gale in the Gulf of Lyons. You are 
right : if we are contented here^ we need envy no one." 

'' No, Ben, but we may feel grateful for a kindness." 

'< A kindness !" said I ; *' there is not in this world a 
kinder hearted sonl than Jane ! How many thousands are 
there who would be ashamed to know even an old seaman 
*- to own a pensioner in Greenwich for a relation ; and 
who, if they gave charity to one of their own kin, would 
treat them like be^ars — chuck the money over the lee- 
ward quarter, and leave the half-sinking craft to bear up 
and pick it up the best way she could, and then make sail, 
showing the colours when far enough off, to make them 
sensible to whom they owed the obligation, whilst they 
dreaded being near enough to be thanked even for their 
charity —-if charity that can be called which is ashamed of 
its own act. When a woman is grateful, Susan, she does 
not do her work by halves : she is heart and soul in the 
•cause, and it is not a trifle which will turn her from her 
course. 

** Lord love 'you all!" continued I, "dear you are to 
us in health — kind in sickness — always ready to cheer 
the sorrowful and support the afflicted ! I tell you, dame, 
if the law had allowed it, so fond as I am of you all, I 
would have married every blessed one of you. I 'd rather 
see the flatter ot a petticoat in a breease than all the Flush- 
ing jackets in Europe." 

The next morning, Tom's gravestone was all cut, and 
•dried, and painted, and stuck up, when I took an overhaul 
at the anchorage. When I afterwards walked away to 
Susan's cottage, there she was all flutter and tremble like a 
leaf in a breeze. 

*^ I told you how it would be, Ben T* she began ; '* Lord 
Henniugton's carriage was upset, and the coachman has 
broken his arm ; he was thrown nearly over the bridge." 

*^ Serve him quite right too !*' said 1 : '^ what business 
has the captain to leave the wreck the instant he runs on 
shore ? His lordship 's a sailor ; he knows we were re- 
lieved from our watch — he can't bring us to a court- <nar- 
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tial> because the master he placed in charge as pilot did. not 
know his nayigation. I think it would have puzzled him 
a little, to be sure^ to have taken an observation^ for he 
would have seen so many stars that he never would have 
shot the right one. Any more news ? " 

*« No, my dear," said Susan ; " except that Mr. Kite 
was down here yesterday, and I should say almost that he 
was a-courting my daughter." 

*' Oh, oh !" said I, '' is that the way the land 's lying ? 
I can see how the cat is jumping, just as plainly as I used 
to see the white patch in a reefer's weekly account. We 
shall see." Away I went with a light heart, thinking that 
Kite supposed I had a chance of success, or he would not 
have come cruising in our waters. 

Welly weeks passed and little was done^ until the be* 
ginning of June, when I was told that the action was to be 
fought on the 4th of June. I would rather it had been on 
the 1st of the month, for a good reason ; for that was as 
fine a victory, with the exception of the Nile and Trafalgar^ 
as the English navy can boast of. I was told I was to 
bring the paper ; and accordingly I was in St. James's 
Square by eight o'clock in the morning, having wrapped up 
the thing in my silk handkerchief, and stowed it away right 
over my heart : I thought I could keep it pretty safe there. 
Jane was up, and all kindness as usual ; I breakfasted with 
her, and in ray Greenwich uniform made my appearance, 
with Lord Hennington and Mr. Marshall, in the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

We were placed between the judge and the talking law- 
yers ; and shortly after nine o'clock, in came his lordship. 
He was a lit^e man, about the size of Nelson ; with a 
thoughtful countenance, and a heaviness about his eyes, as 
if all his brains were crowding down upon them. I took a 
good look at him : he seemed a kind-hearted man, and 
Mr. Marshall said he was as good a judge of a case as Nelson 
was of a ship. *' Well," said I, *^ if it 's all fair and above- 
board, •! have no fears." 

At the further end of the table I saw Hawk, with a roll 
of papers, talking to a little snub-nosed fat fellow, who 
leemed very attentive to him ; whilst a man who sat just 
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before the jud^ mu^ered twelve men into a kind of box^ 
and made tliem take an oath. When this was done^ i^ 
jumped a chap in a wig, whoiiaid something about its- being 
a case between Benjamin Brace, John H«wk, and others ; 
and he said that issue was joined, and sat down. Then 
up jnmps the gentleman to whom Lord Hennington had 
been speaking, and be spoke to this eflfect — But before be 
began there was a cry of " Silence, silence ! " — ^ so says I 
to Marshall, '^ Is he going to talk for me ? " and he said^ 
'^ Yes ; be is a celebrated coonsd, who will, if possiMe, 
make the wiHrse appear the better cause ; fbr if the seal l» 
broken, Mr. Brace, as I t(M yon before, your case i» des- 
pcnne. 

*^ May it please your lordship," 4ie began, ''gentlemen of 
the jury, my learned friend who has opened the case has 
informed yea who is the plaintiff and who the defendant in 
this action ; and I believe I may say, tihat in all my pto- 
fesstonal experience I have never had a harder task devolve 
upon me than the cause in which I am now engaged. Gen- 
tlemen, it will require but few words to place you in Ml 
pessestton of tlie circumstances connected with iliis case ; it 
will be unnecessary to call more than one witness to identifjr 
the plaintiff; and therefore I trust that you will be de- 
tained but a very short time before your veniict is returned. 

** It may be in your remembrance that in 1797 a mur- 
der was committed by one John Tackle on the person of 
Jane Brace, a fisherman's daughter, at the village of Caw- 
sand, — the murdered girl being the sister Of the plaintlC 
I will not harrow your feelings, gentlemen, by painting in 
vivid colours all the atrocities of that night ; let it be suf- 
ficient to state that this poor girl was the victim, first, of 
her mtnrderer's appetite. There are, however, one or two 
circumstances which it will be my painful duty to lay be- 
fore you, although I doubt much whether the length of time 
now elapsed has obliterated them from the memory of the 
public. At the coroners inquest held on the body qjT this 
unfortunate girl, it was given in evidence that this Jobn 

Tackle, being a smuggler " 

*' Avaust heaving there, sir f" said I ; but Mr. Marshall 
pulled me back^ and the judge pointed at me, and, clapping 
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on his quarter-deck iook, said, '* Silence, sir, or I shall 
order yon out of court V So I clapped my hand to my 
hair, and says I, ^* Certainly, my lord." Well, the lawyer 
leaned o^er and said, *' My good old friend, don't interrupt 
me ; I will do my best." — "I 'Jl take care of hint," said 
Lord Hennington. 

*' Gentlemen, I said this Tackle was a smuggler. He 
bad decoyed the plaintiff, who was then under the name of 
Fearnay (and you know, gentlemen^ sailors change their 
names as ofien as play-actors), to take a passage from Lon- 
don to Cawsaad on board the Nancy, a Tessel, from her 
peculiar build and description, admirably adapted for tiw 
business : she was a schooner " 

'' A sloop, your honour," said I. 

^' Thank you, sir/' he continued ; '^ a sloop, then, of so 
careiess a rig, that no one would suspect her of being em«.. 
ployed in a oontraband trader but of a build which enabled 
her to sail so faat that few could ha^e caught her. When 
this Tackle, who commanded her, had got through the 
Downs on his passage to the Eddystone Lighthouse, off 
which he was to £sll in with a vessel from Gkiemsey, having 
smuggled articles on board, and which cargo Tackle was t« 
mo, be made attempls to lure die plaintiff into the same 
course of life which he himself pursued, and he used aQ 
those arguments best calculated to ensure his suooess : for 
at that time, gentfensen* the plaintiff was yotmg- in yiwrs, 
of a robust health, active, intelligent, and, from the various 
actions in which he had fought, every way calenlated te 
face any damger^ or to forward any desperate enterprise. 
With the true spirit of a British seaman, however, he re* 
fused so base, so unworthy an employment. Tackle, still 
thinking he might succeed in entrapping him, did not put 
into execution the design he harboured ; but when he fell 
in with his eoadjator, one Jacob, it was reserved to keep 
Fearnay a pnsouer, for fear of hia betraying the secret now 
in his power, and tbns leading to the detection and appre* 
hension of Tackle. 

** During the time tlie crew of the snragglerB were em. 
ployed running theeargo^ the plaintiff slipped orerboard and 
effi»cted hia eac^M^aad hastened to the abode (^ hia parentis 
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at the windows of which he saw Tackle listening and looking; 
It was evident, from the situation in which he was founds 
that he had intentions of continuing, not only his illicit 
trade, hut his illicit connection. A scuffle ensued between 
the parties : the sister hearing the noise, and recognising the 
voices, that of her brother, and that of the man she most 
loved, rushed out of the house ; and Tackle, in order to 
effect his escape, pointed a pistol at the plaintifil At this 
instant his sister rushed forward to seize the weapon, in 
doing which she received its contents and died. 

<< It is requisite, gentlemen of the Jury, for me to dwell 
upon this subject a little ; for although apparently of no 
connection with the cause, you will find it to prove the 
strong integrity of the plaintiff. Genttemen, I blush to 
aay, an attorney was concerned with the smugglers ; and 
.be was the first husband of the plaintiff's wife. That man 
was named Tapes; and he had a brother of the same 
name, and, I fear of the same calling, inasmuch as Tackle 
bad been employed by both of them ; the latter residing 
at £xeter, and carrying on the trade of a wine and spirit 
merchant in that city. There cannot be a shadow of a 
doubt but that Tapes of Cawsand assisted at the smuggling 
of these goods, and passed them on to his Inrother. Gen- 
tlemen, Tapes of Cawsand was convicted before a jury of 
smuggling ; indeed, the goods were found in an old bake- 
house, the property of bis wife before his marriage, and 
then and at that time actually in possession of Tapes. 
Tackle effected hb escape, but Tapes was sentenced to 
serve on board a man-of«»war for ten years : he was taken 
ill on board of the Hulks, and died there, leaving a wife 
and four children. At this moment, when starvation 
stared the hopeless family in the face— -ay, gentlemen, 
when hope had withdrawn its last rays ; -^ and you know, 
gentlemen^ how long hope will last, even in the most des- 
perate of cases (for we have known the felon, even with 
the rope about his neck and the cap drawn over bis faee^ 
still cling to hope, and exi>reBs his bdief that he 's to be 
pardoned even when the bolt is half drawn) ; at that mo- 
ment, gentlemen, this gallant straightforward £n^i^ 
•ailor -— I can give him no higher chiiraeter Ibaa that h» 
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" Right well, sir," said he. 

" How long ago was it bince you met him ?" 

" In 1797." 

'' Should you know him again ? ** 

*' Ay, if I were to live to one hundred and fifty I should 
never forget him." 

'^ It 's a long time hack, Mr. Hamilton," said the lawyer ; 
** are you sure you could identify him?" 

^' Certainly, that is the man^" said he, and he pointed to 
me. 

Hulloa, shipmate!*' said I, " what 's in the wind now? ** 
1 must heg your lordship to have that man turned out 
of court,*' said the little fellow ; " it is impossible to con- 
tinue the examination under such incessant interruption." 

'' But I 'm blessed," says I, '' if I do turn out. That 
fellow 's a pirate under false colours, and you want me out 
iof sight in order to carry off the prize without interruption. 
I say, my lord, that old fellow 's sailing under false colours. 
He has taken his davy to speak the truth, and he is working 
Tom Cox's traverse with his memory " 

'* Keep him quiet," said his lordship to Lord Hennlng«» 
ton : and I 'm blessed if even my own friend did not turn 
against me, and choked my luff with a threat of a gag. 

" Under what circumstances did you know him ? " asked 
the lawyer. 

" When he was a smuggler with Tackle on board the 
Nancy, in 1797." 

*' Did he belong to the Nancy ?" 

'' Yes ; he was one of her crew, and lent a hand to run 
the cargo on the night of the murder.'* 

Well, wheOi 1 heard this 1 was regularly taken aback^ 
and I got turning the hands up on board of myself to get 
the craft out of irons. I looked at him; I traced die 
features of Jacobs; I remembered the very rascal who 
wauted to cut my throat, and I looked at him ; I stood up- 
r^;ht like a man, and pointing with my finger aloft^ I said, 
« Jacobs, is that the truth, so help you God?" 

The villain's cheeks immediatdy got as white as a new 
Portuguese ensign — he faltered in his speech — a shivering 
came over him, and looking as if I had suddenly pierced 
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bim to the hearty he grasped the rail of the witnesB^boK at 
if to steady himself ; then turning to Hawk> and pointing 
at him^ he stammered out, ''You have done this i " and fefl 
■enaeless. He was carried out of court. 

A sudden alteration in opinion was visible on the ooim. 
tenanoes of the jury. My man refused to talk any more; 
the case was xlosed. The judge summed up ; the paper 
was opened before the court; and there was not a mo* 
ment's hesitation ; — verdict was given for the plainti^ for 
I went by that name ; and Ben Brace» the last of Nelson's 
Agamemnons, was made a gentleman of fortune^ and could 
have walked into any storehouse in the kingdom, whipped 
ofF the old uniform, and moored ship alongside of a lord. 

" Honesty is the best policy after all," said my lawyer. 

*' No doubt,*' said I, '^ your honour has tried both ; and 
I 'm glad you 're getting in the right tack after all." 

He laughed — for he was a goodnatured chap, and used 
to such slaps ; he shook me by the hand, bowed to Lord 
Hennington, and walked over to talk and laugh with his 
opponent, who was concerned with him in the next case. 

I was taken home in the carriage, and I made the coach- 
man just as drunk as any piper on the ro&d. The first 
thing I saw was Mr. Kite with my daughter's hand up to 
his lips, clapping on kisses as thick as the first coat of paint 
on board a newly -launched ship. '^ HuUoa, shipmate," 
said I, " it is fortunate I 'm come to row guard, or you 
might have cut out that craft." Susan stepped up, and 
ran the yam ofi^ the reeL 

Kite had been there half an hour before me: be saw the 
case was sure, for he stopped to hear the beginning of the 
judge's palaver. He offered to make Susan's daughter an 
attorney ; and she, after hearing the case, giive judgment 
in his favour; and Chat was to be a splice, and was one. — 
I have now nearly got to the clinch, so I may as well bring 
ap at once. 

" Make her a good husband, Kite, and she 11 make you 
a happy man. Don't go beating about the bush as Hawk 
did, giving old Jacobs money to rob the honest and damn 
himself; but stretch out your hand like a seaman to save a 
poor honest fellow from distress. The day will come when 
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honesty will be rewarded, and when the launch of life will 
ha^e no stoppings on the ways, but go clean off, as smoothly 
and as silendy as a snow-fdl on the sea. 

" My blessings on you, Susan ! God bless you ! who 
have stood by me in fair and in foul weather — who have 
never let the misery of the moment give rise to the anger of 
words. Here am I, Ben Brace, nearly seTenty-eight years 
of age. I hope I have done my duty like a seaman and a 
man in this world, and I thank God that I am ahle to de- 
clare, when I oyerhaul my Ic^ of life, that I never dealt 
dishonestly with my friend or cruelly by my enemy. I can 
also say, what Benbow said before me, and what every honest 
man would wish to say after me : * What little I haye got, 
I have got honestly: it never cost a seaman a tear, or my 
eoontry a farthing.' 
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the way in which the oilier half Uves."— 
L»iid«r. 



Yankee Hnmonr and Uncle 8am*s 

Fun. Edited by W. Jerdan, Esq. Dins- 
trated. Crown 8vo, in ornamental 
wrapper. Third Edition, price Is. 

**A shillittgVworth of real national 
Yankee humour. Brother Jonathan has 
bem lone fkmfliartons for his extravagantly 
' odd si^nigs and doings in the fhr west 
Bsie. howerer,we have a volnme o( it» as 
ri<fli. new. and ffiKtrwagnot as ever esfsised 
the Atlaaiic To the tiaTeller, whether by 
land or sea, we know of no bpok moresoi&- 
able than ' Tankee Humour, and Uncle 
Sam's Fun.' "—DwuIm Cwritr. 

Zana; or, The Heiress of Clair HalL 
By the Author of "Fashion and Famine." 
Fcap. 8vo, boards. Is. Od. ; cloth, 2b. ; or 
Library Edition* printed on superior 
paper, extra doth, 28. 6d. 

** 'Zana* is a tale of Gipsy life in Spain ; 
and we agree with fh« peiblisher's opinion 
that no one since Bonow lias so vivioly de- 
picted the mannen etthe GfaMy race aaJ 
Stephens."~ile9%i«< Nnit US^. 

** The story is bne of Gipsy life In Spain 
and fashionable life in JBngtand, with 
abundance of love and adysntnre to make 
the tale exettinfr The pintiniL paper, and 
bindiuf are eqmd to the best of &e works of 
a similar eharaeter issued by eoniwting 
pnblisbera at the same price."— iNMrness 
Courier. 
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BT ALL BOOKSBLLBRS ; AND AT THB BAJI.WAT STATIONS. 



